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Two of the Surest Indications of Good Farming. 
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LIVESTOCK ALWAYS INDICATE 
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GOOD FARMING AND PROSPERITY. SOUTHERN FARMERS 


CAN NEVER REALIZE THE PROFITS THEY SHOULD FROM THEIR WORK UNTIL THEY GET MORE AND BET- 
TER LIVESTOCK, AND GIVE MORE ATTENTION TO GRASSES AND OTHER FEED CROPS. 
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Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


Farm and Garden. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, giving descrip- 
tions and full information about 
the best and most profitable 
seeds to grow. It tells all about 


Grasses and Clovers, 

Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 

Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 

The Best Seed Corns 
and all other 

Farm and Garden Seeds. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog has 


long been recognized as a stan- 
dard authority on Seeds. 


Mailed on request; write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
' SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA. 














For a strong weed, good 

fruiter, fine staple, little loss 
in case of storm and a yield 

of from 39 to 42 per cent. lint, 

plant 


PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED 
‘The BEST when origina- 


ted, thirty years ago; the 
EST today. 


Write for prices. All seed de- 
liveredf. 0. b. Fort Motte, S. C. 
J. R. CROUCH, 


General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE: 5. Cc. 





LIVINGSTON’ S 
“TRUE BLUE” 
Help to make better gardens. The: 
planter’s efforts wit 
charming flowers. Work } b 
comes @ pleasure through results ob- 
tained with our selected strains. 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


Contains 130 pages, 300 
seuares ares BhOLOSTaDBa.- 
50 ate and many 
“cultural directions. Offers 
i ds at fair prices. 
copy today. 


141 High St., Columbus, Ohio 











“CORN TALK” 


How to produce a maximum crop at a 
minimum cost. A valuable treatise on 
the modern methods in Corn Culture. 
Many new suggestions invaluable to Corn 
raisers, in this my revised treatise. It 
tells how to produce 100 bushels shelled 
corn per acre without fertilizer or ma- 
nure, and at the same time increase the 
Productiveness of your land. Highest 
compliments upon the merits of this 
book received from the Agricultural Col- 
leges from a number of States. FREE. 
A postal card will bring it. 
W. OSCAR COLLIER, Corn Specialist, 

32 Front St., Easton, Maryland. 


— “18 Cent Cotton” 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
an”’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
Ww. B. LOWRANCE 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

















18 1-2 CENT COTTON! 


Columbia up-land long staple cotton yields 
equal to short staple. All gins handle it O.K. 
Has sold this season at 16 1-2 to 18 1-2 cents. 
Pure selected planting seed $1.25 per bushel, 
10 bushel lots $1. per bushel F. O. B. Milner. 


Address, 
L. M. BROWN, Milner, Ga. 





























COW PEAS Car load lots or less— | 


any variety. 


Samples and delivery prices upon application. | 


K. RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA.. UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year . - $1.00 re | + a 6 «ee ee 

Six months. . -50 SHIUD TORE 2 we te we BK 

Three months — 25 Five years «ss te www s 3. 
(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


150,000 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, over... 




















SOME COMING FEATURES 


Next week’s issue will be our big Poultry Special. The 
week after that we expect to have a‘‘ Farm Experience’’ number, 
made up largely of little letters of farm experience from our 
readers. We publish some such letters every week, but we 
can’t possibly publish all the good ones we get. 
a fine lot to select from, and we believe they will be found 
both interesting and helpful. Then, March 1, will come the 
Corn Special for which you should send in your letters at 
once. 


SPEAKING OF THE CURVES OF 
BEAUTY, HOW’S THIS? 





Here are several men who admire this symmetrical outline: 


W. H. L. Carruth, 3 days, 23 subscriptions, 
J. A. Killingsworth, 4 days, 48 subscriptions, 
J. B. Powers, 7 days, 14 subscriptions. 


Let us tell you how to make good money ——— sub- 


scriptions for the South’s Best and Greatest Farm Paper. 
Address, Circulation Manager, The Progressive Farmer. 


DON’T FORGET. 


Our specially designed parcel post map with our own 
special zone indicator. 

All other maps show some one of the larger cities as the 
zone center. On ours and with our own indicator you can 
make your postoffice the center of your zone units. 


REGULAR PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Given free for one new yearly subscription at $1.00 or 
with new or renewal subscription at $1.25. Address Circula- 
tion Department. 








Seed Can't 
Tobacco. Like 
SLATE’S .Tobacco Seed 


These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 
? seed is taken out by our method. You secure 

seed that germinate. 


Jelolestenetuehi an 


eS Produce 


Why should you take chances with seed of 
doubtful value? Why risk home-grown un- 
tested seed when the cost of securing seed like 
Slate’s is so small? Only one or two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop. 

This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm of the 
world, and we originated many of the finest tobaccos grown. 
We have all varieties. The use of Slate's seed multiplies 
the possibilities of your crop. Don’t be satisfied with any 
other but wate us now for booklet and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Box 11 SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
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| 
| 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


| Funk’s Farm Facts 


WHERE IS YOUR 1913 SEED CORN 
TONIGHT? Out in the crib, or hung 
in the barn or shed, untested and 
underging sudden and severe chang- 
es of temperature, or, worse, still, 
exposed to moisture? Even the ordi- 
nary variable atmosphere injures 
seed corn which must be kept abso- 
lutely dry to prevent the swelling 
and contraction of the germ, thereby 
injuring the embrialic plant. 

This is only one thought as to your 
seed upon which, to a great extent, 
depends your success in 1913. Let 
us help you to a better way; permit 
us to point out some facts, which, 
when understood, will send you to us 


| for seed which is bred right, picked, 


selected, dried, and then stored cor- 
rectly—corn which averaged in 1,600 
tests, 15 more bushels per acre than 
“home grown’’ seed. The matter is 
interesting and instructive as told in 
our 19183 illustrated book, just out, 
It is free to all those who write 
promptly. Address Funk Bros. Seed 
Co., 1500 W. Washington St., Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. . 


FOR SALE 


3,000 bu. Cleveland’s Big Boll 
Cotton Seed, the best cotton in 
the world. Bushel, $1; 5-bu. lots 
90 cts. bu.; 10-bu. lots 85 cts. bu.; 
50-bu. lots or more 75 cts. bu. 

2,000 bu. Cook’s Improved, 
same price as Cleveland. 

1,000 bu. Early Triumph and 
1,000 bu. Broadwell’s Double 
Jointed, the two best early va- 
rieties $1 bu.; 10-bu. lots or more 
90 cts. ; 

Sanders’ Improved, Marlboro 
Prolific and Batts Improved Corn, 
pk. $1; bu. $3. 

Fancy Berkshire pigs sired by two great 
boars, one a son of the $4,000 Star Value, 
other a son of the 1910 Champion Key- 
stone Baron Duke. Prices right. Your 
orders will have prompt attention. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 























Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. Atrial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION %=,27 


Varieties, 
Wort 3 Lettuce, 1 worth lc; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
gether with my big instructive, besutifal 
Seed and Plant Book, tells all about Buck- 

’s ‘‘Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, 


HW. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Ferms 
Ferm 104 Rockford, ilinot 








BEST IN THE WORLD 
- Priees Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 

F ®Bty Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
= tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
AY, Rockford, Illinois 





Cow Peas, Soy Beans, N. C. 
Seed Peanuts, Chufas, Velvet 
Beans, Piedmont Long Staple 
Cotton Seed, ete. Write for 
special price list. 

HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 











ORCHARD GRASS SEED 


Direct from the producer to the consumer. 
Purity and germination guaranteed. Avoid 
a middle-man’s profit. For sale in 20 bu. lots 
or over. 


Henry F. Martin, Jr. 





MIDWAY, KENTUCKY 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








NORTH Carolina reader asks: ‘‘What kind of 

pasture for hogs can be grown on clay soil 
after it has been subsoiled and had a coating of 
rye and cowpeas turned under?’ If a permanent 
pasture is desired, we recommend Bermuda grass 
and bur and Japanese clovers. Put out the Ber- 
muda and Japan clover in the spring, and then 
sow the bur clover in the fall and run a harrow 
over it. For early spring and winter grazing, rape 
and red clover are admirable, and the red clover 
should grow on this Jand, but it may need an ap- 
plication of lime and inoculation for the best re- 
sults. For temporary summer and fall grazing 
for hogs, soy beans and peanuts are probably best. 





ILL green oat pasture kill pigs?’”’ This ques- 

tion has been asked the writer hundreds of 
times. There is a general belief or a tradition 
that green oats or rye pastures will kill young 
pigs and are not good for brood sows. When so 
many people believe a thing like this, it would 
seem that there must be some foundation for it; 
but for thirty years I have seen hogs grazed by 
the hundreds on green oats and rye without in- 
jury, in fact, to their apparent delight and the 
profit of their owners, and, therefore, I answer 
that green oats will not kill pigs. But there is 
judgment required in starting the pigs on the 
green oats if they have not been accustomed to 
green feed. When the pigs begin to die from any 
eause, if they are grazing green oats, it is natural 
for the owner to suspect the green feed, especially 
if he has not been in the habit of using oats for 
grazing and does not see any other cause or reason 
for the trouble, but we feel certain there is gen- 
erally, if not always, something else that must be 
charged with the responsibility of the pigs’ death. 





N JUDGING of the effects the boll-weevils have 
on the production of cotton per acre, the yields 
made in Louisiana during the past ten years sup- 
ply valuable and interesting information: 
223 pounds of lint per acre 
ee 265 pounds of lint per acre 
170 pounds of lint per acre 
272 pounds of lint per acre 
210 pounds of lint per acre 
5 pounds of lint per acre 
pounds of lint per acre 
pounds of lint per acre 
pounds of lint per acre 
pounds of lint per acre 
cally all of the State was invaded by the 
weevils by 1908, and it is shown that for the next 
three years the yields fell rapidly and only aver- 
aged 130 pounds per acre in 1909 and 1910. In 
1911 there was a decided tendency towards re- 
gaining the loss and in 1912 the yield returned 
to within thirty-eight pounds of the normal for 
the ten years preceding the entrance of the boll- 
weevils into the State. The average yield per acre 
for the ten years, 1896 to 1905, inclusive, was 235 
pounds of lint cotton per acre and for the preced- 
ing ten-year period, 1886 to 1905, 211 pounds per 
acre. 





Cottonseed Meal for Corn. 
N ARKANSAS reader writes: “I want to 
A know how much cottonseed meal to put to 
a hill of corn, and if planting time is best 
time to put it in?” 

We do not believe that corn should be fertilized 
by the “‘hill.”’ It costs too much to put fertilizer 
in that way, and besides, if the crop is planted on 
properly prepared land and cultivated right, the 
roots fill the whole soil and there is no need for 
putting the fertilizer in the hill. It may at least 
be put in the drill, which is usually more conven- 
ient and economical. 

There is also the larger problem as to whether 
it is profitable to use commercial fertilizers on 
corn, especially those furnishing large amounts of 
nitrogen, which are always high-priced. In some 
cases the yield will be increased sufficient to pay 
the cost of high-priced nitrogen as furnished in 
cottonseed meal, but better chance of a profit is 
probably had when nitrate of soda is used as a 
side-dressing, when the corn is knee to waist high, 
because a pound of nitrogen is usually obtained 
more cheaply in nitrate of soda than in cottonseed 
meal.” 

But if cottonseed meal is to be placed in the 


hill, the following facts will give you some idea 
of the amount to be used per hill. 

Of course, to obtain a basis for a calculation, 
the distance of the hills apart and the amount to 
be applied per acre must be determined. If the 
rows are four feet apart and the hills two feet 
apart in the rows, there will be about 5,450 hills 
on an acre. Usually not over 200 bushels of cot- 
tonseed meal is used per acre, but if there are 
5,450 hills and a half ounce of meal is put under 
each hill the application will amount to 170 
pounds per acre, and if one ounce of meal is used 
per hill, it will amount to 340 pounds of meal per 
acre. 

Considering cost of application and yields, and 
taking one year with another, probably the best 
time to apply cottonseed meal to the corn crop is 
at time of, or just before planting. 





A Cottonseed Meal and Hull Mixture. 


NORTH Carolina reader sends us a tag taken 
A from a sack containing a cottonseed feed in 
that State, but manufactured in Memphis, 
Tennessee. This tag, among other things, has 
printed on it the following: 


COTTONSEED FEED 
Ingredients:—Choice cottonseed meal and cotton- 
seed hull bran. 


Protein 20 per cent 
Fat 5 per cent 

per cent 
38 per cent 

Our correspondent writes: “I bought a sack 
of this feed of my dealer and he claimed it was 
first grade. Is this first-grade meal, and what 
ought it to be worth?” 

Our reader plainly wishes to convey the idea 
that his dealer sold this feed as cottonseed meal 
of first grade. It is not cottonseed meal at all, 
but a cottonseed feed, composed of meal and hulls, 
or as the manufacturer puts it, ‘‘Cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed hull bran.” 

The guarantee on the tag shows what it is, and 
gives the composition and analysis, and no matter 
what the dealer may say, the purchaser should 
only pay for it according to the guarantee on the 
tag. In North Carolina, cottonseed meal sold as 
such must contain not less than 7.5 per cent am- 
monia, equivalent to 6.18 per cent of nitrogen, 
equivalent to 38.62 per cent of protein. We think 
the law is at fault in allowing the sale of meal of 
even that low a grade, for without the admixture 
of more hulls than are necessary in the extraction 
of the oil, cottonseed meal will average at least 8 
per cent of ammonia or 41.18 per cent of protein. 
If cottonseed meal containing 42 per cent of pro- 
tein sells for $30 a ton, then this cottonseed feed 
containing 20 per cent of protein is worth not to 
exceed $18 per ton. In fact, we would prefer to 
buy the cottonseed meal of first grade at $30 per 
ton. Of course, if the price were based on the 
content of protein alone, then when 42 per cent 
meal sells for $30 a ton, 20 per cent meal would 
only be worth $12.28 per ton, but there is half as 
much fat and more carbohydrates in this cotton- 
seed feed, and the additional carbohydrates are 
worth something, even tho they come from cot- 
tonseed hulls. 

If we mix 850 pounds of 42 per cent meal and 
1,150 pounds of hulls together we get the follow- 
ing composition in the mixture: 

Protein, 20.15 per cent; fat, 5.40 per cent; fiber, 
29 per cent; carbohydrates (including fiber), 58 
per cent. 

With meal, containing 42 per cent of protein, 
selling for $30 a ton, and hulls at $8 a ton, such 
a mixture as above would cost $17.35 a ton. 


Carbohydrates 





Cotton Fruits Poorly and Rots. 


MISSISSIPPI reader says he has land that 
A was in Bermuda and red clover for fifteen 

years, then corn and peas for two years, 
and in cotton for the last three years. The cot- 
ton grows eight feet high, but does not fruit well 
and the bolls have a tendency to rot. He wants 
to know what fertilizer to use on cotton on this 
land. 

It is probable that this land should be planted 
in corn instead of cotton, but that is not the 
problem we are asked to solve. As the writer 
lives in the boll-weevil section of the State, they 
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may have something to do with the large growth 
of stalk. If commercial fertilizers generally pay 
on this land, which we assume they do, we sug- 
gest the use of 400 to 500 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre. 

The rotting of the bolls may come from too 
close planting, or from the disease known as boll- 
rot, or anthracnose, or if the land is deficient in 
phosphoric acid, that will tend to make the ma- 
turing of the bolls later and add to their ten- 
dency to rot. 





Wishes to Double His Yields—Not the 
Work of One Year. 


N ARKANSAS reader says he has “red-grav- 
elly land with red-clay subsoil that has 
been planted in cotton one year and corn 

and peas the next for the last six years,’ and 
wants to know what fertilizers he should use to 
make fifty bushels of corn per acre. He has made 
twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre with 200 
pounds of a 10-2-2 fertilizer. Similar land that 
has been treated the same way also averages one- 
half bale cotton per acre without fertilizer, and 
he wants to know what fertilizer to use to make 
one bale to the acre. 

There is probably no more common error among 
those who have not used commercial fertilizers 
extensively than this belief that by the use of a 
certain fertilizer the yields of corn and cotton 
may be doubled at will. 

It is pretty certain that land that grows only 
twenty-five bushels of corn with 200 pounds of a 
10-2-2 fertilizer will, an average season, require 
something more than commercial fertilizers to 
produce fifty bushels per acre. With moisture 
conditions just right it is probable that sufficient 
commercial fertilizers would double the yield of 
corn or increase it to fifty bushels per acre, but it 
is safe to say that the cost of the fertilizers would 
probably equal the value of the increased yield of 
corn. As a matter of fact, the increase in yields 
of corn due to the application of commerical fer- 
tilizers is generally obtained at a cost almost, if 
not quite, equal to the increase in the value of the 
crop. In other words, corn is not a crop which 
yields large profits from the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers like cotton and some other crops. For this 
reason, the Southern farmer who expects to double 
his corn yields and make large and profitable 
crops must add to the fertility of his soil by ap- 
plications of stable manure or the plowing under 
of legumes. When this is done, then with good 
plowing and cultivation and the use of a liberal 
amount of phosphoric acid he may hope for large 
yields of corn, but not until then. This organie 
matter is necessary to enable the soil to hold suf- 
ficient mdisture and supply the nitrogen to pro- 
duce large and profitable yields. 

If our reader has sufficient stable manure, then 
by the use of 300 or 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre he may make fifty bushels of corn per 
acre, if the season is favorable. If he has not 
this stable manure, we advise against trying to 
apply sufficient commercial fertilizers to produce 
fifty bushels to the acre with the idea of making 
it profitable. It may be done in a favorable sea- 
son, but the risk is too great to make it a general 
practice. 

We suggest 200 to 300 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 300 to 400 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate per acre, put in the drill before plant- 
ing, if he wishes to experiment on a few acres, 
and then when the corn is 2% to four feet high, 
if it shows by insufficient growth of stalk that it 
needs more nitrogen, make a side dressing of 75 
pounds to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 
A mixture of 300 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
400 pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate will 
give a fertilizer analyzing 2.8 per cent of nitro- 
gen, 10.2 per cent of phosphoric acid, and .6 per 
cent of potash, and a mixed fertilizer containing 
about 3 per cent of nitrogen and 9 to 10 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, may be used if desired. 

To produce a bale of cotton on land that usu- 
ally produces one-half bale, thru the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, may also prove difficult unless 
the season is favorable; but it is a much easier 
matter (and the chances of profitable returns are 
much better) to double the yield of cotton thru 
the use of commercial fertilizers. 

In such an attempt we would advise’ the same 
plan for fertilizing, except that the cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate may each be increased 
100 pounds, or at least 100 pounds more acid 
phosphate may be used, and the same application 
of nitrate of soda made as a side-dressing just as 
the cotton begins blooming, if there seems to be 
insufficient growth of weed. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











O YOU recommend Canada peas and oats as 

a forage crop for Virginia?’ No. In some 
seasons when the spring is cold and backward, 
they may do well if sown early in February, but 
as a rule the crop is very uncertain south of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. You can make a better hay 
crop by sowing oats and crimson clover in August 
or September. 





FRIEND says that he is turning a red clover 

sod for corn on part of the fieid and on an- 
other has manured crimson clover to turn. He 
asks if basic slag wili be a good fertilizer tor the 
corn. Under these conditions, the b2sic slug will 
be an excellent article to use, as the lime it car- 
ries will tend to prevent souring, and the organic 
matter will render it more readily av-il-ble. 





HE lice are damaging my cabbage plants. What 

shall I do?” The cabbage lice beléng to the 
family of aphides, and the specific against any 
form of aplrides is tobacco in some form. Dust 
the plants over with tobacco dust, that can be had 
from the smoking tobacco factories. Or get to- 
bacco stems and make a strong tea of them in 
boiling water, and when cool, spray the plants 
with it. Use tobacco dust or stems liberally as a 
manure and there will be little trouble from 
aphides. 





HAVE just planted a lot of early garden peas, 

and think the land needs lime. I want to follow 
the peas with peanuts. Can I spread the lime with- 
out damage to the peas?’ I do not think that 
spreading the lime between the rows of peas willdo 
any harm, it would be better to spread it before the 
peas are up, however. But you can use the Thom- 
as phosphate on the peanuts, that carries a fair 
percentage of lime and to that extent will tend to 
sweeten the soil. Your land needs potash, too, I 
know, and potash is essential to prevent pops in 
peanuts, and a good dressing of Thomas phos- 
phate and muriate of potash will be good for the 
peanuts. The lime should be at once cultivated 
in between the rows of peas and will, I think, do 
no harm to the peas. 





READER says: “I want to sow rape for hog 
pasture. Should anything be sown with it, 
and when should it be sown?” In your section of 
South Carolina you can sow rape in February as 
early as you can get the ground in order. It needs 
strong land to make a good growth. Sowing at 
this time, I would not sow anything with it. But 
you can pasture it down and then break the land 
and sow peas for late pasture. Then you can sow 
rape in late August or early September in rows 
and cultivate it and get a strong growth in the 
fall and it will give you hog feed for the greater 
part of the winter. Give it two cultivations, and 
at the last one sow crimson clover seed all among 
it, and when the rape is pretty well eaten, take 
off the hogs and let the clover come on for a 
spring pasture. 





HAVE some black swamp land, well drained. 

People say this land will not make cotton, but 
I think they merely guess at it.”” That black land 
will make cotton if its deficiency is supplied. On 
a large farm in the Dismal Swamp region in lower 
Virginia, the owner told me the same thing, and 
I told him that if he would supply that land Jib- 
erally with acid phosphate and potash he cou'd 
make cotton. He did so and made the finest crop 
in that section. This swamp land contains plenty 
of potential nitrogen, but is deficient in mineral 
matters, especially in potash; and phosphorus and 
potash are essential to the making of cotton lint. 
If these are deficient, the land will make a rank 
weed and little cotton. Give it a heavy broadcast 
application of Thomas phosphate, basicclay and 
muriate of potash, and you can make good cotton 
on it. 





READER says: ‘“* Have just broken a field of 

heavy clay that I want to put in oats in the 
Spring. It is too poor to grow peas to any ex- 
tent. Shall I leave it rough for the frost to mel- 
low?” Yes, the leaving it rough plowed will mel- 
low it, but it would have been better to have 
plowed it earlier and sown rye on it as a winter 
cover to turn under early, even if it had not made 
much growth. But if you sow oats on land too 
poor, aS you say, to grow peas you will make 
it poorer instead of better. That is a good plan 
to keep it poor. If you want to get that land in 
better shape and make it productive, put it in 
peas in the spring. It will grow more peas than 
oats if you give it a good dressing of acid phos- 
phate. Or you can give the oats a good applica- 
tion of a good high-grade complete fertilizer, and 


after the oats are harvested, break the stubble 
and sow peas and give the peas a little more acid 
phosphate or Thomas phosphate, and turn them 
under when mature, and sow the land to crimson 
clover, that you can turn under for corn in the 
spring. Then follow a good rotation and sow 
peas among the corn, and you can get that land 
up rapidly by getting vegetable matter into it. 
There is nothing better for poor land than peas. 





HAT is the best use to make of crimson 

clover,” asks a reader; ‘‘cut it for seed and 
have the huller clean it, pasture with sheep, mow 
for hay, or turn under for corn?” There is a great 
deal of crimson clover grown around where I live 
and I have never seen a first-class lot of hay made 
from it. They make hay and let it lie and bleach 
in the sun till it is of little value. In fact, it is 
hard to cure properly, for it comes at a time when 
the weather is seldom favorable to curing any hay. 
I came to the conclusion years ago that the best 
use to make of crimson clover is to turn it under 
for corn or cotton. But if you are interested in 
sheep, you can pasture it till time to turn for corn, 
if you take care not to let them on it when hun- 
gry, and at first only for a short time, for it will 
bloat sheep as badly as cattle, if eaten too raven- 
ously. With a huller convenient, and a good sei- 
son for seed making, it would pay to save the seed, 
but this would make the corn crop following it 
rather late. After all, the individual conditions 
should rule. If you keep plenty of stock and want 
the hay, you can try the curing, curing as much 
as possible in the cocks and putting in the barn 
before it gets brittle and the leaves fall. 





How to Grow Early Irish Potatoes. 


M THINKING of planting two acres in early 
A Trish potatoes,’’ writes a friend. ‘‘Please 

. tell me the best early variety, time to plant, 
and how to prepare the land and how to prevent 
the bugs?”’ 

Early potatces demand high, light and well- 
drained soil. The early potato, now being grown 
by truckers in the South Atlantic region almost 
exclusively, is the Irish Cobbler. This is an early 
and productive variety. The land must be deeply 
plowed and well prepared. Run out furrows 2% 
to three feet apart. Cut the potatoes to two eyes, 
and drop them fifteen inches apart in the furrows, 
after using 1,000 pounds or more of a high-grade 
fertilizer such as I have recently described in this 
page. This fertilizer should be well mixed in the 
furrows before planting. A good way to do this 
is to throw a light furrow over it after scattering 
it in the furrow and then run the plow thru re- 
opening the furrow. Cover with a furrow from 
each side, making a sharp ridge over the rows. 
Plant in February as early as you can get the land 
in good order. 

Just before the potatoes start, run a harrow 
over the rows and level down the ridges made in 
planting, and at same time destroy the weeds just 
germinating. Then when they are above ground, 
run a weeder both ways to still further check the 
growth of the weeds. Then use the cultivator 
and lay the crop by with a slight furrow to each 
side of the rows. 

The indications are that there is a general dis- 
position for farmers who are not skilled truckers 
to rush into early potatoes this year because of 
the profitable season last year, but this season 
the conditions will be very different. Last spring 
the Northern markets were bare of potatoes and 
they were being imported from Europe. This 
spring we have to face the fact that there was a 
big crop of potatoes grown North last summer, 
and that a large part of these are still in the 
hands of the farmers waiting for better prices in 
the spring, and hence it seems to me to be risky 
to go heavily into early potatoes this season. So 
many are attempting it, and inexperienced men, 
who will not fertilize liberally nor treat the crop 
right, and will, therefore, have a lot of inferior 
products that will damage the market for every 
one. I may be wrong, but it does not look to me 
to be a favorable season for new growers to rush 
into early potatoes. This in reply to a number 
who ask about the same questions. 

To guard against the blight and bugs, spray the 
plants regularly every ten days with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, and when the bugs appear, add a pound of 
lead arsenate to fifty gallons of the Bordeaux, and 
spray with that, and repeat if washed off. Spray- 
ing with the Bordeaux is to prevent the early 
blight. The fertilizer advised was 900 pounds 
acid phosphate, 100 pounds nitrate of soda, 600 
pounds of fish-scrap, or of cottonseed meal, and 
400 pounds of sulfate of potash to make a ton. 
This can be used also for sweet potatoes at about 
half the amount used for early Irish potatoes. 





W. A. S., of Servilla, Tennessee, would have 
had a reply by mail had he given his name. Will 
reply when he sends his name, for I never reply 
to letters without the name of the writer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
The Garden in February. 


January, the earlier you can now get them in 

the ground the better. The Alaska and Tait’s 
Nonpareil are good. I usually sow the Nonpareil. 
Then in later February I sow some of the better 
quality wrinkled peas. Gradus is extra fine, but 
never has been a heavy cropper with me. Pre- 
mium Gem is dwarf and good. For real quality, 
we have not had anything better than the old 
Champion of England. It is such a rank climber 
that it must have support. I use the chicken-wire 
netting stretched to stakes, and it is far better 
than ugly brush and cheaper, too, for it lasts 
many years if rolled up and put away after use. 

* * * 

My tomato seed are sown in boxes in the green- 
house, and will be transplanted to other boxes as 
soon as large enough to handle, setting them 
deeper and giving a little more room. Then the 
last of February I will transplant again to cold- 
frames covered with the double-glazed sash and 
will set the plants four inches apart each way to 
make stout plants. These will be kept cool and 
gradually hardened to the outer air so that they 
can be set out in April. Then if frost threatens, 
bend them down the evening before and shovel 
the soil over them thickly and you can uncover 
after the cold has passed. 

* * * 

In this mild winter my Norfolk Queen onions, 
from sets planted in September, are large enough 
for use in late January. We are not using them 
yet, however, as we still have some leeks and are 
letting the onions get larger. I have been pulling 
solid turnips and carrots from the open ground all 
thru January, and the Green Curled Scotch Kale, 
that was killed last winter, has been splendid this 
winter. 


[ YOU did not get your early peas planted in 


ss 


Beets of the Early Egyptian and Eclipse varie- 
ties should be sown in February. I drop the seed 
about three or four inches apart two or three in a 
place. This makes it easier to thin them. Beets 
are perfectly hardy if they get into the rough leaf 
before a freeze catches them. 

* * & 

Last winter I lost a good many cabbage plants 
set in the fall, and last fall, to make sure of plants, 
I set a large number thickly in a cold frame and 
am keeping them cool by sliding the sashes down 
most of the time day and night, for a temperature 
of 20 to 25 degrees above zero does no harm. 

* * 

Parsley I have also in a frame, but the winter 
has been so mild that the parsley outside is about 
as good as that in the frame. 

* * *& 

Without a greenhouse or hot-bed frame, you 
can sow tomato seed in a box in the kitchen win- 
dow and transplant later to frame covered with 
canvas for hardening off. It is easy with an early 
sort to have them ripe the middle of June, or ear- 
lier further south. 

* * * 

Get a heavy coat of manure on the bare land in 
the garden, to be turned under later, and then sup- 
plement it with a heavy coat of acid phosphate 
and potash to balance the plant food. I apply a 
ready-made fertilizer, after manuring, that anal- 
yzes 2-8-10, for my land is sandy and needs the 
potash. If you depend entirely on stable manure 
in the garden, you will have potatoes with big 
tops and small tubers. The fertilizer I have men- 
tioned I apply at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre. 

* * ® 


In a large garden the preparation will be done 
with a two-horse plow, but in my garden there are 
so many things growing all the time that I cannot 
use horses and plows and have to dig the whole 
by hand. At any rate, this enables me to get it 
deeply dug, for I use a forked spade and push it 
full depth in the soil, so that it is broken fully 
eight to ten inches deep. 

* * * 

Be ready this spring to spray tomatoes, egg- 
plants and potatoes with Bordeaux mixture, to 
prevent leaf blight and rot. On potatoes, add to 
fifty gallons of Bordeaux a pound of lead arsenate 
to destroy the bugs. Spraying is just as essential 
in the garden as in the orchard. ° 

* * * 

Prune grape vines, except the Scuppernong, 
which should be pruned in the fall, as it bleeds 
too badly in spring. Then spray the vines with 
Bordeaux mixture, and repeat it after the blos- 
soms fall, every ten days till the fruit is half 
grown to prevent the rot. 

* * 

‘Get all the seed you need at once, and have them 
on hand ready as the time comes. Some kinds of 
seed are scarce this season and you may fail to 
get them if you defer until time to plant. Then get 
seed from the most reliable seed houses and pay 
the price that good seed are worth. Low-priced 
seeds are the dearest things you can buy. 
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Whose Word 


will you take? 


A Car to Keep 


You are going to buy a car to keep, 
if you’re going to buy economically. And 
a car, On your roads, needs a sturdy 
foundation to carry its power and load 
for years, needs more than mere specifica- 
tions and “looks.” 

Trained engineers can’t tell by appear- 
ance what a car will do. They can’t 
pre-judge materials any better than you, 
for the cheaper steels-look the same as 
the costlier. They must analyze every 
piece of metal in a laboratory to know 
what that metal is, and will do. 

A car seldom tells its story inside of a 
year. Then it fails or it lasts, according 
to what the maker puts into it. 

You must buy your car on the mate- 
rial basis—on the unseen values—if you 
are to get a car to keep. 

And you must take somebody’s word 
for this quality until you have proved it 
out on the road. 

The thousands of customers we deal 
with regularly know you can take our 
word. 


For Seventy Years 


For seventy years the J. I. Case Com- 
pany—a $40,000,000 concern—has manu- 
factured the finest machinery in its line. 
For 70 years men have been trying it and 
finding out its worth. Some of our cus- 
tomers have dealt with us steadily for 
more than 50 years. For seventy years 
the business has been operated on a close- 
margin policy. You know Case Prod- 
ucts. You know how they last. You 
know, by results (you do or your friends 
do) the grade of materials we use. 


Case Cars are made by the same com- 
pany that has made this machinery for 
so long. They are made on the same 
close margin of profit. Don’t you think, 
selling to the same people who use our 
machinery, we would use the best materials 
for the purpose throughout in these cars? 


What We Don’t Save 


A car to be good today must be good 
for a lifetime if the buyer wants to keep 
it. City cars that run but a few thou- 
sand miles won’t do on American roads. 





We could make large savings on the cost 


of our motors by using cheaper materials. 


We could save on our clutches, trans- 


missions, drive shafts, wheels and other 
vital parts. 


We could make large savings on axles 


if we used other than complete Timkens. 


We use the same radiator that $5,000 


cars employ. 


We could cut our assembling cost in 
two and this cost is one of the greatest. 


ExtraValuesEverywhere 


No expense is too great, no method too 
irksome, to perfect every part in fit and 
in quality. For Case Automobiles, like 
all Case Machinery, must operate per- 
fectly, and must last like a tractor with 
one-tenth of a tractor’s weight. 

One must use the finest steels in exist- 
ence to get both strength and lightness. 

So we use this care and these better 
materials throughout the entire car. 

No other car that we know, selling at 
anywhere near our price, uses such care 
and materials. No other can. 


~. 


The Car With the 


Famous Engine 








5-Passenger Touring, Fully Equipped, $2,200 


Westinghouse Electric Starter and Electric Lighting Outfit for all Lamps; Side and Tail Lamps, Combination Oil an 
Shield; Mohair Top, Side Curtains and Cover; 37x4%-inch Tires; Firestone Demountable Rims; 124- 


Ventilating Wind 


inch Cylinders; Brown-Lipe Transmission; Timken Full Floatin 
usual Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. Andin addition Extra 


The Reason 


No maker of automobiles alone could 
effect our manufacturing savings, for we 
didn’t have to create a new business. 

We added practically nothing to our 
selling expense. We had all our agents 

before a car was turned out. 
We added no salaries for of- 
ficers, sales manager, adver- 
tising department, office rent 
or other overhead charges. 

We need only reasonable 
profits. Our system, built up 
through seventy years, per- 
mits us to pare them down to 
the minimum, to effect great 
factory economies. 


This Emblem on 
an automobile 
has the same sig- 
nificance as the 
Sterling mark 
on sliver. 


It allows us to put all this into the car, 
to put better things in a Forty than ever 
went into a Forty before. 

You get the benefit of these savings. 

They pay us no money, save that which 
‘goodwill’ brings to a firm that obtains it. 

They pay you, through better mate- 
rials, in upkeep, repair bills, and in the 
cost of new cars every year. 

Don’t you think them worth -while? 

Go to a Case Branch or one of our 10,- 
000 dealers and see this new Forty. Ask 
to ride in it. See how it runs. Note its 
style and equipment. See also the Case 
Thirty at $1,500. 

Send the coupon for letters from own- 
ers that tell their experiences, and the 


d Electric; Warner Autometer; Electric Horn; Rain Vision 
inch Wheel Base; sheee-Sisertes yo nt gan 4% aes - 

Axle; Rayfield Carburetor with Dash Adjustment; Bosch Magneto, Dual System Single Point Ignition. The 
ireand Tube on Rim, Extra Tube separate, Tire Chains, Tire Cover and Handy Work Light on long wire. 


Case Catalog describing the Case Forty 
and the Case Thirty in detail. 

No other cars in the world are so 
ideally built for years of service on Amer- 
ican roads, 


N 


J. 1. Case T. M. Co., Inc. 
604 State Street, Racine, Wis. 


Please send complete information about 
Case ‘‘40’’ and ‘‘30.”’ 
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J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WIS. 


Case Cars are sold through 10,000 Agents and 65 Branch Houses. 


Factory Branches at Atlanta, Ga., Amarillo, Dallas and Houston, Texas, Nashville, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., Greensboro, N. c. 
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Experiences With Long-Staple Cotton. 








HOW TO SUCCEED WITH LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 





Big Profits Growing It if You 


Use Good Seed, Good Soil, and 


Give Good Cultivation—Poor Methods and Poor Soil Mean Fail- 
ure-——Some Essentials in Growing and Selling. 


By Prof. C. L. Newman, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


T HE market price now being 
paid the producer of upland 
cotton is between 12 and 13 

cents per pound, yet individual co- 

ton groweyss 
thruout the South 
are in many 
cases being paid 
between 15 and 

20 cents per 

pound for the lint 

of varieties pro- 





ducing fibers 
from 1% to 1% 
inches in length, 


Prof. Newman. 


and in some cases 
are getting over 20 cents. 25 per 
cent increase in the length of lint 
brings a 50 per cent increase in the 
market value of cotton, and a 50 
per cent increase in the length of 
lint a market value of 100 per cent, 
and often more. The increased acre- 
profits secured by successful grow- 
ers of upland long-staple cotton have 
for several years developed great in- 
terest in the production of this su- 
perior lint, and many who have un- 
dertaken its culture have been disap- 
pointed. 


Assuming that it costs $25 to pro- 
duce a bale of cotton having one- 
inch staple worth 12 cents per pound, 
there is a profit per bale of $35; and 
assuming that the growing of a bale 
of extra staple cotton will cost $25, 
and that this extra staple cotton 
measures 1 5-16 inch, and is worth 
18 cents per pound, the profit jumps 
to $65 per bale. Many growers of 
long-staple cotton have done better 
than this, while many have been dis- 
appointed for obvious reasons. The 
object of this article is to call atten- 
tion to some of these reasons. 


Why Some Farmers Fail With Long- 
Staple. 


Upland long-staple varieties of cot- 
ton are of recent development and 
their characters are not permanently 
fixed. Such partial fixation of char- 
acters as may have been secured 
was secured, as a rule, in a more or 
less definite environment and by a 
systematic selection, having for its 
object the elimination of the inferior 
and the preservation of the superior. 
They have come from short-staple 
parents and tend to revert to paren- 
tal characters. Only by systematic, 
persistent and discriminating selec- 
tion may the developed characters 
be maintained. Selection alone will 
not maintain these characters. The 
average cotton soil with its shallow 
depth, meager supply of vegetable 
matter and fluctuating moisture-con- 
tent, tho good seed selection be prac- 
ticed, will not maintain the deserved 
qualities of long-staple cotton. 

The successful growing of improv- 
ed cotton does not differ in principle 
from the growing of improved live- 
stock. If an inexperienced animal 
husbandman buys highly developed 
dairy or beef cattle, hogs, horses, or 
poultry and fails to feed the proper 
ration and to follow established rules 
of breeding and selection, these im- 
proved and highly bred animals, will, 
in a few generations, revert to 
scrubs. 


Good Seed and Good Farming 
Essential. 


The same is true of cotton, tobacco, 
ard other crops. The poor and shal- 
low plowing, the failure to maintain 
a good supply of humus and mois- 
ture, and the sorry fertilization and 
cultivation so common with the 
growers of cotton, will no more pro- 
duce lint which will bring a prem- 
ium of five or ten cents per pound 


than will a ‘pasture’ of broom- 
sedge, pine saplings, and gullies pro- 
duce a superior dairy or beef animal. 

There is a large number of varie- 
ties of long-staple cotton and he who 
expects to grow this type of cotton 
should procure seed of the best bred 
variety known to succeed under such 
soil and climatic conditions as exist 
where the cotton is to be grown. The 
yield per acre should be high; the 
uniformity, strength and length of 
staple should be superior; the season 
of maturity should fit and it should 
be resistant to disease. While both 
size of boll and per cent2ge of lint 
are desirable qualities, they amount 








24-CENT LONG-STAPLE AND 12-CENT SHORT- 
STAPLE COTTON. 


In the upper part of the photograph we show a 

sample of long-staple (11-2 inch) cotton sent 

us by a Progressive Farmer reader, and below 
a 12-cent short-staple variety. 





to but little in a variety unless the 
variety also possesses the other de- 
sirable characters and qualities. 


Good Soil, Good Cultivation, 
Good Rotation Important. 


and 


The soil must be deeply and thoro- 
ly prepared for each crop. The av- 
erage cotton soils are not in a condi- 


tion that will enable them to -pro-- 


duce good crops of long-staple cot- 
ton. They are not deep enough, not 
well enough crumbled or pulverized, 
have too little humus in them, and 
too little moisture and plant food. 
They must be treated to rotation 
with corn, small grain, and legumes 
and the vegetable matter supply in- 
creased either by plowing down a 
crop or by the use of animal ma- 
nures. Long-staple cotton will not 
succeed on poor soil poorly prepared, 
and it is safest for the prospective 
grower of this cotton to begin with 
land that will normally produce not 
less than three-fourths of a bale of 
common upland cotton. The depth of 
plowing, the thoreness of pulveriza- 
tion and amount of humus, control 
the moisture supply. 

If the land is well prepared in Sep- 
tember after a crop of cowpeas or 
soy beans and sown to a cover crop 
and the cover crop disked before re- 
breaking in the spring, the soil will 
be in a condition that will enable it 
to hold more moisture and to re- 
spond to heavier applications of com- 
mercial fertilizers, and give a much 
increased yield of better cotton. If 
the cotton is followed by small grain, 
the small grain by cowpeas and the 
cowpeas by crimson clover, the crim- 
son clover by corn and rye, or if 
crimson clover follow the corn and 
be plowed down for cotton, we will 
not only have an ideal rotation for 
the cotton area of the South, but one 
that will open the way to the suc- 
cessful growing of heavy yields of 
upland long-staple cotton. 

._The writer is confident that three- 
fourths of the cotton grown in the 
South is left twice as thick as it 
should be. Crowding of long-stap'e 
cotton is one of the best means of 
making it ‘‘run out,” and a thinner 


stond than is customary is insisted 
upon. 
Thoro, frequent, shallow. cultiva- 


tion is essential to best yields of com- 
mon upland cotton, but more so for 
upland long-staple cotton. Such-cul- 
tivation maintains a vigorous and 
regular growth and insures a healthy 


stalk of higher development and 
heavier yield. 
With the exception of tobacco, 


there is no farm crop in the United 
States so dependent upon commercial 
fertilizers as cotton. The successful 
grower of upland long-staple cotton 
must understand the. science and 
practice of cotton fertilization on his 
own soil. 

This type of cotton, as is the case 
with practically all of our cultivated 
plants and domestic animals, has 
been “bred up.”’ The successful grow- 
er must understand seed selection, 
or must depend upon some one to 
select for him. 


Gin Slowly With Dull Saws. 


One of the greatest obstacles con- 
fronting the planter who is begin- 
ning to grow long-staple cotton is 
the difficulty in securing the co-ope- 
ration of the ginner. The public 
gins are run at so high a speed that 
the saws intended primarily for 
short-staple, often cut the fibers, in- 
jure its textile quality, -and reduce 
its value. This may be remedied by 
having an agreement with the ginner 
whereby the speed may be so regu- 
lated as to avoid this injury. New 
saws, or saws very sharp should be 
avoided. It is not necessary, as 
some believe, that this class of cot- 
ton be ginned on a roller gin. In 
fact, it has been found, with some 
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varieties at least, that the roller gin 
detracts from the market value of 
lint. 

To Get Full Value of Long-Staple. 


Nothing has discouraged the grow- 
ers of long-staple cotton so much as 


the iack of discrimination on the 
part of the local buyer. .In some 
cases the local buyers are ignorant 
of the value of extra staple. In oth- 


er cases they pay the producer a 
price much lower than he is entitled 
to, reclassify, and receive from the 
mill a lurge profit for themselves. 
This robbery amounts in some cases 
to several cents per pound and many 
dollers a bale. There are several 
upland long-staple markets thrucut 
the South upon which full value may 
be depended upon by the grower. 
There are also local buyers wherev- 
er any considerable quantity of ex- 
tra staple is grown. The great ma- 
jority of farmers know but little of 
the grading and classification of cot- 
ton and are at the mercy of the un- 
scrupluous buyers and the too many 
middlemen. The time has come (it 
came years ago) when some legally 
appointed official should grade and 
classify all cotton. The National De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken a 
great step forward by placing stand- 
ardized samples, thruout the cotton- 
producing States. With officials for 
grading and classifying all cotton in 
conformity with these samples the 
farmers would be saved millions of 
dollars annually. One State Experi- 
ment Station offers to*do this for all 
farmers in that State who will deliver 
to them samples of their bales with- 
out cost to the Station. This seems 
to be a good beginning in the right 
direction. 





A TEST OF FOUR VARIETIES OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 





Favorable Showing Made With This Type of Cotton—Carefully 
Selected Seed the Foundation of Success. 


By Felix Williams, Villa Rica, Ga. 


UITE a number of the readers of 

The Progressive .Farmer have 

not forgotten that Mr. Miller 
said in an article published last June 
that I am a grower of long-staple cot- 
ton. I have before 
me a number of 
letters asking 
how I came out 
this year with the 
upland long-staple 
varieties. We have 
in a test this year 
four staple varie- 
ties, the Keenan, 
Webber, Columbia 
and Allen. We 
have one variety of short-staple cot- 
ton, the Triumph, along with these 
in the same test. One acre is used 
for each variety, and is alternated, 
running two rows of each over the 
entire five acres. The following ta- 
ble shows the result of the test: 





MR. WILLIAMS. 


Webber—-First picking ........ 497 Ibs 
Final picking 760 Ibs 

Total ... saee 2 2ET TOS. so 
Allen—First picking .......... 412 Ibs 
Final picking... 643 Ibs 

TOG! 26840805500 40% 1,085 Ibs.... 
Triumph—First picking ... 798 Ths 
Final picking. . 599 Ibs 

. Total ...... © 1/397 Mite... 
Keenan—First picking ... ae 431 Ibs 
Final picking 754 Ibs 

TOUS osia< ~~ « £1,385 he... 
Columbia—First picking ‘ 627 Ibs 
Final picking 679 Ibs 

TOE 64 bs cee eases 1,306 Ihs.... 


The cotton was picked the first 
time October 26. 

It will be seen that in this test the 
Columbia leads by $8.33, and that 
this variety made a profit of $16.20 
above the short cotton that was in 
the test. The Keenan variety was 
not a good stand in this test, being 
broken in several places. The other 
varieties were each a good stand. 
The seed of all these varieties were 


furnished me by the Department and 
the test work was done under the su- 
pervision of their agent, Ira W. Wil- 
liams. All the seed used were pedi- 
greed seed. The seed of the Colum- 
bia cotton were grown by Mr. C. H. 
Carpenter, Easley, S. C., from seed 
sent to him by the Department the 
previous year. The Keenan were di- 
rect from R. C. Keenan, Columbia, 
S. C.; the Allen, from J. B. Allen, 
Port Gibson, Miss. The Triumph has 
been grown and bred up on the farm 
here. ’ 

Beside the five acre test field, I 
have all these varieties in separate 
field test. I find the Keenan the 
highest producing cotton in this field, 
producing 500 pounds lint per acre; 
the Webber came next, producing 
483 pounds per acre, and the Allen 
came third, producing 380 pounds 
per acre. (The Columbia produced 
practically the same as the Webber 


Per Cent Length Price 
Lint. Bale. of Lint. per pound. Value. 
30 377 1% in. $0.18% $69.74 
29 315 13% in. 21 66.15 
36 503 1 in 12% 62.87 
311% 373 1% in. 18% 69.00 
321-3 422 1% in. 18% 78.07 


in the field test.) While the Keenan 
made the most in the field test, the 
lint did not run quite as long as it 
did in the one-acre test. Some of 
the bales would go full quarters, but 
some could not be classed as quarter 
cotton. It sold well, however, none 
of it bringing less than 17 cents per 
pound. It was classed very high be- 
cause of the very even length of the 
lint. As the buyers say, it was not 
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at all wasty. And this is true of all 
the long cotton I have grown, be- 
cause it has all come directly from 
a careful breeder. 

If one expects to be successful in 
growing upland long-staple cotton; 
this is the first and most important 
thing he must learn, to keep the va- 
riety pure and continually to breed 
up by plant selection. I have taken 
the pure-bred cotton and combed out 
the lint when it was hardly possible 
to find a short fiber in it, and again 
I have found it running somewhat 
uneven; never as uneven, however, 
as the unimproved cotton. I am sure 
that careful, painstaking effort is ab- 
solutely essential in producing the 
much-desired even staple, 1%4to1% 
inches long. It is so interesting, 
tho, one could never tire doing it. 
I have taken the plants, one having 
a little uneven lint, but a very desir- 
able plant in other ways, and another 
h°ving very even and good length, 
but some little objectionable quali- 
ties in other ways; planted them in 
different rows and found each almost 


invariably produced like the parent , 


plant. The man who is interested 
enough carefully to select the plants 
that have ideal qualities and also 
the desirable length and evenness of 
lint, plant these in different rows and 


carefully study the result, will find | 


not only something very fascinating, 
but very profitable beside. —~ 


| 
I am sure that each section, to 


get the best results from any cot- 
ton, must breed a variety suited 
to the conditions in that section. 
This leads up to the important sub- 
ject of co-operation among farmers 
and I am not experienced enough to 
say anything helpful. I would like 
to see a plan outlined in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, showing how a com- 
munity may be organized into a seed 
improvement association. 


In another article I shall tell some 


things I have found out about grow- | 
ing upland long-staple cotton, pecu- | 


liar to it, and some things peculiar 
to each variety I have had experi- 
ence with. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 





An Experience Not Entirely Satisfactory—Some Danger Signals 
—Important to Have Buyers Who Know What Staple is Worth 
and Are Willing to Pay a Fair Price For It. 


By E. F. Murray, Laurinburg, N. C. 


N 1911, I had a neighbor who 
I grew three bales of long-staple 

cotton, Lewis variety. I ginned 
it for him and he sold it at 17 cents, 
when short cotton was bringing 8% 
cents. This looked good to me, pa- 
pers were full of the wonderful suc- 
cess of farmers who grew it, the 
great demand for it, etc., so in 1912, 
I planted 60 acres, about one-fourth 
of my crop. My short-staple aver- 
aged practically a bale per acre. The 
60 acres long-staple made 42 bales, 
averaging 475 pounds per bale. Early 
in the season I could have sold this 
at 16 to 17 cents per pound, but we 
were only able to gin about six bales 
a day on an outfit that ginned 14 to 
18 of the short-staple, so did not get 
it ready until about December 1. At 
that time I was only able to get an 
offer of about 15 cents. I did not 
think that a fair price, so put it in a 
warehouse, where it still remains. 
My experience has led me to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

‘1. Ordinarily_it yields in the field 
two-thirds to three-fourths as much 
as short cotton. 

2. All varieties I have tested are 
more or less addicted to anthracnose 
(boll-rot) under our conditions, the 
Lewis variety being clearest of this. 
This disease affects it less on light 
soil inclined to make a small weed. 

3. The yield of lint is 30 to 32 per 
cent. 

4. That it can be ginned in a man- 
ner entirely satisfactory to buyers on 
ordinary saw gin by slowing the 
speed about half and feeding as 
slow as the roll will turn. 

5. The cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion are practically the same except 
that it can be profitably cultivated 
ten days or two weeks later than 
short staple. 

6. All things consMered, before 
beginning to make a profit on long- 
staple as compared with short-staple, 
one must realize five cents per pound 
in excess of the ruling price for 
short-staple. Anything you realize 
in excess of that difference in favor 
of long-staple is profit; anything you 
realize less, is loss. Of course this 
means when both are sold at the 
same time. If either is held, insur- 
ance, interest, storage, etc., accrues 
on the variety held. 

7. There seems to be no connec- 
tion between the relative supply and 
demand of the two staples as affect- 
ing prices. Last year with the big- 
gest crop on record, the long-staple 
was nearly double the price of short. 
This season with a much shorter 
crop, the long-stapvle only exceeds the 
short in value about 15 per cent. 

8. Another serious handicap to the 


long-staple industry, is the fact that 
the local buyers and the producers 
are all ignorant when it comes to es- 
timating the length of staple, which 
more than the grade, governs its 
value. This puts the grower entire- 
ly at the mercy of those who have 
had experience in handling staple 
cotton. I have known of a number 
of instances where growers were of- 
fered 13 to 14 cents for cotton, and 
later sold the same cotton under 
same market conditions for 16 to 17 
cents. Of course, the low price may 
have been offered by some man who 
was himself ignorant of the value of 
the staple, but the effect on the grow- 
er is the same. 

To sum up, it seems to me that 
the long-staple industry is much 
over-rated and at present, badly 
overdone. The fact that the con- 
sumption is restricted, while the op- 
portunity to produce it is practically 
unlimited—it being possible to grow 


it almost anywhere short-staple is | 


grown—makes it seem reasonable 
that the market for it is more likely 


to suffer from overproduction than | 


the market for short-staple. I saved 


about 1,300 bushels of long-staple | 
seed which I hoped at one time to | 


sell for planting, but after coming 
to the conclusions outlined above, I 
sold them to the oil mill. 





Likes Long-Staple Cotton. 
I SEE in your issue of January 11, 


some correspondent asked about | 
raising long-staple cottom in Anson | 


County. I can’t tell anything about 
what he can raise in Anson, but I 
will tell him that I raised long-staple 
cotton down here in old Bladen last 
year, and I like it so much I am go- 
ing to put in 75 or 80 acres this year. 
It turned out fine in the field and 
turned out 386 per cent at the gin, 
and I had to have it ginned at short- 
staple gin. 
EK. B. HALL. 
Bladen County, N. C. 





Of the large cotton 
States, that is, excluding Missouri, 
Virginia and California, North Caro- 
lina has led in average yield of lint 
cotton per acre for the last three 
years. Her average in 1910 was 227 
pounds of lint per acre; in 1911 it 
was 315 pounds 
1912, 271 pounds, while the average 
for the whole cotton -producing area 
was 169.9 pounds in 1910, 207.7 
pounds in 1911, and 193.2 pounds 
in 1912. 





Hunger alone never caused man to de- 
scend to the baseness which ambition will 
cause him to commit, or avarice, or thirst 
for unhealthy pleasures.—Charles Wagner. 
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Crushed Limestone 
Your Land F Qtow Si erope Grind It 


on Wester irmeated iancs. ¥ u land 
Ground Limestone ru s the soil into con- Oo if 


dition for bumper harvests. You probably have 
an abundance of limes:one on your own farm. You 


an crust it as fine as sand at acost oi (Scents aton. Taink 


Gfit. You never heard of fertiiizcr so cheap. Geta 


Wheeling ‘rect’ Crusher 


and make yourown supply. Also do crushing for your neizhbors 


and for road building. There isa big field here. The Wheeling 
crushes any kind of stone and will pay for itseif in short order, 
steel-binlt machine—three times as s:rong as cast iron, yet 
much lighicr in weight. Runs on 6 H. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
We will also send you a booklet showing how crops are increased on 
limed land. it is an eye-opener, and every statement is backed by 
proof. Get this. Write today. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
125 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W.Va. 
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Write "Write Me Tonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 

tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you howto get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. Your own time 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent ot expense to 
you, freight paid. 


The Famous Detroit-America 
; Tongueless Disc Harrow 


The best you can buy at any price, now 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 
and at only afraction of trust prices. Af 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you, 


Manure Spreaders 


and Cultivators (aa ke a 


at proportionatelow 











Prices 
Smashed! 


Lower even than wholee 
sale. Direct from face 
tories to you, 

Don't delay 





















paymentterms, Big 
catalog full of in- 
teresting, money 
making farm informa 
tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now. 


FRED. C. ANDREWS, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
1471 Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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MAKE MONEY SAWING LUMBER 
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| with an SSeS 


merican Saw Mill 


You simply cannot afford to let 
| those trees stand on your wood 
lot. Think of the crops that land 
would yield, if cleared. And 
| think of the money in the trees. 
Every 16-foot log averaging 14 
inches makes 100 feet of lumber. 
Ten of them make 1000 feet, 
worth up to $80 per thousand. 
Now, size up your trees and 
count the dollars in them. 





saw up to 2500 feet of lumber per 
day; 10H.P. steam or 12 H.P. gas 
will saw up to 5000 feet. You can 
run the outfit yourself, with the 
boys or your man to help you. 


And look at your neighbors’ 
trees — money in them for you, 
too, sawing them into lumberon 
shares or by the 1000. There’s al- 
ways a market for lumber, and 
prices ar@higher now than ever 
| before. Hundreds of farmers are 
| doinga paying lumbering busi- 
ness in the fall and winter. You 


Our wide knowledge will help 
you startin farm lumbering. It is 
ali in our book, ‘‘ Making Money 
Off the Wood Lot,” and in / 


- ve the same, B ge Bey ted our New Catalog just off the iS 
blest ote sroun 17. y press. We want you to “oe 2 
haven't one yourse have them both. Tear be os 

All you need to buy is an out the coupon now, |S ing rm 


“American” Portable Saw Mill, while interested. wWs ~ 


for you have the team and.wagon Fill in and mail SS RS 44 
and probably the engine. A 6 it to OUT 9 FSS a 
H.P. steam or 8 H. P. gas engine nearest é FE SP sale 

with an “American” Mill will office. Poe & S% 

4” a is 
| : : P & Sf Srp 
| American Saw Mili Machinery Company ~ ae ss igi 
Makers of ee OL SES Pee. 
Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity 5 > "ASS xa . . 
| . 4“ wS ss SS oS . 
202 Hope St., Hackettstown, New Jersey OF > Ske gee ia 
| 1592 Yerminal Building, New York ASS: Sis" Fis jm 
| Chicago Savannah New Orleans ,/ re s vw & ve”. f 
ye Pk wc V 
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One Dollar 


—EE 
Is All It Now Costs to J@ 

Have Your Seed-Grain , 
Cleaned and Graded 


Now that farmers everywhere 
poco ee — 
rain, the question is, 
it done deste easiest and cheapest. 
eA Here’s my 1913 offer: j 
Fagen me one TCH PAID BX 
hi ou L1G 
 MYSELE, this improved 1913 
: model Chatham Grain Grader 


The CHATHAM 


enny need you pay, except the $1, Grain Grader and Cleaner 
next November. And by Novem- 
JRCH. MWILL 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 
aged. Write me. a 
Handles all Small Grain and Grass Seed 
My 1913 Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans,corn, bar- 
ley, flax, clover, timothy, etc, es cockle 
wild oats, tame oats and smut from 
wheat; any mixture from flax; buckhorn 
from clover; sortscorn fordrop planter. Re- 
moves foul w: seed and allsunken, cracked 
or sickly grains. Takes out all dust, dirt and 
chaff. {It is also a bully chaffer. Handles 
60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power or 
hand power. Easiest running millon earth. 


Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 
Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 
which grades corn so that a round or edge drop 
planter drops the right number of grains in 98 
out of pany 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 


Agricultural Colleges). Same planters, loaded with 


AVE MO 
ENTIRE COST in INCREASED CROPS, 
en you'll have a“Chatham” to work FREE 
for you the rest of your life. 


~ Your Dollar Returned 


if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 

ou to keep my *“‘Chatham”’ unless it pleases you. 
if, after o 80-day test, you are not satisfied, return 
the machine at my expense and I will send back 
the dollar. 


A Machine That Fits Your Farm 


After 40 years’ experience, I know every grain 
and noxious weed grown in America. I know the 
section where each one grows. I know every grain 
and weed that grows on your farm. Experience 
has shown that a Grain Grader and Cloaner 
should have special equipment for the particular 
farming section to which it goes. For example, 
eond an oe apne dimerent Me gph ee yr 

and gangs to Maine from what I send to x 
Oaitoruia. o) fact. there are scarcely 2 states in ungraded corn, make only 65 out of 100 perfect hills. 
he U. 8. to which J send the same equipment. Thus In two months I pelnpee to Iowa farmers alone 
you get the exact and proper outfit to handle the 4,000 machines with Corn-Sorting Attachments. 
ing and weed seed that grow on your farm. | Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. It will 
Fou don’t have to pay for a lot of extrasfor which | increase your corn crop amazingly ! 


you have no use. Postal Brings My New Book 
Extra Screens and Riddles Free on Seed Selection. Every chapter is highly 
In case you want more or different screens, just practical and excéedingly interesting. It shows 
write me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny an easy, simple way to get rid of any weed on your 
would I ask for extra screens and riddles. farm; how to separate any mixture of grains—in 
LT also have a Free Service Department which | short, how to get perfect grain for sowing, feeding 
will separate, clean and grade FREE any mixture | or marketing. Send — today and_receive by 
you sendin. If you’ve got some impurity in your | next mail my new Book free. Address Dept. 66 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WHY NOT 


Write Galloway Today? 


WHat about? E-N-G-I-N-E-S!! You need a Sateuers H.P. right 

this minute, but you needn’t sell your cheapest horse to buy 
one, for I will not only save you $115.50 on the price but will trust you 
for it besides. Who will do as much for you as Galloway? 


should you buy an engine from any one but 
me? My factories are greatest—my engines 
best by actual test—prices lowest for quality 
—free trial and payment terms most Kberal. 
You know me. For years you have read about me in this paper. You 
know how my business has grown from a “shoe-string’” up to the 
world’s most colossal factory-to-farm success. You know the $25,000 


Spot Cash Bond that guarantees every Galloway Engine. Now I want 
you to know Galloway’s startling new 1913— 


$5,000 Challenge a eeeetonal xt 


in the teeth of every 
engine competitor—a REAL challenge backed by REAL money that takes the 


wind out of every hostile sail. Write rT 
SS 


me for this $5,000 Challenge. It’s mighty good reading! . 
i, 
‘Ve 
NF i 
« = i 












Save $50 to $300 


should hesitate when you can get the best enginemade #iVi 
et a saving of $50 to I —— you this saving backed by ] 
the Galloway $25,000 Satisfaction Bond. You simp! eee iL. = r 
when you deal with me. A penny post: : 
Engine Book in 4 colors, and amazing Special 1 = : \ 
the spots out of an: you ever heard of, 
postal today, 8 1 





William Galloway Company, 675-K Galloway Station, Waterloo, iowa. ¥ 
We camy stocks of engines in Chicago 





, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis, Winnipeg. 

















GUARANTEED to pulverize and evenly spread all kinds and conditions of 

yard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. 

GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader. 


NEW IDEA 
iManure Spreader 


Won the Hartman Contest 


See the two beaters! See the distributing 
paddles! See the simple mechanism ! 
No cogs or bevel gears. No choking. No bunching. Never clogs. Cuts 
manure into shreds. Easy loading—and carries big load. Easy haul for 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstandshardusage. Rigid 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not warp. Perfect endlegg conveyor can- 
notslip. All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong metal wheels. 


WRITE for New Catalog. NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 123 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 


Light. 
Low-down. 
Two Beaters. 


Strong. 
















Only Implement Necessary To 
Follow the Plow—!2 Any Kind of Ground 















Cuts, Turns, THIS one machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes 
Crushes— and levels in ove operation. It is also best for 
Smoothes covering the seed. Does the best work in least time with 
In One 


least strain on the horses. 


ACM E 


Pulverizing Harrow 





















Clod Crusher and Leveler Write 
cuts through the sod or stubble turned under For 
by the plow. Leaves trash duried where its fertilizing 
walities are valuable, Lightest draft, lowest priced riding ff Catalog 
arrow. Made in all sizes. Write for catalog. 








DUANE H. NASH, oe - OP0 Btvtatan Avenue 


Millington, N. 3. 
iw Baltimore, Md., A‘ ta, Ga. 


Now 
28334 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








About the Farm Equipment. 








THE CASE FOR THE TRACTOR. 


When and Why It is Superior to 
Horses as a Source of Farm Power. 


T THE present time it is estimat- 

ed there are at least 25,000,000 
horses in the United States alone. 
Government statistics show that an 
average of five acres is needed for 
the support of one horse. Fifteen 
persons could be supplied with food 
from these five acres. On the basis 
of 25,000,000 horses, the acreage 
necessary for horse maintainance 
alone would provide food for 375,- 
000,000 people, more than four times 
the present population of the United 
States. 

According to the latest investiga- 
tions at the Ohio State University 
the average cost of horse feed per 
year is $149.65. 

“But,’’ the farmer says, ‘‘Suppose 
| each horse does cost me $140 a year? 
; I must have power to pull my plows, 
do my harrowing and seeding, and 
when the harvest is ready to gather 
it in and do my threshing.” 

Very true, Mr. Farmer, so you do, 
but instead of spending $140 for 
each horse, which will work only 
part of the year and still must be fed 
and housed and cared for every day, 
why not have a tractor with power 
enough to replace your horses—so 
much power that you can plow and 
harrow and seed your ground, all in 
one operation—a machine that can 
plow from 15 to 30 acres a day, de- 
pending on the size of your tractor— 
and will do the work for you at the 
time it needs to be done? 

Every farmer knows how much de- 
pends on getting his work done 
quickly and at the proper time. He 
knows only too well how little his 
horses can do for him when the 
weather and soil conditions are just 
right. Perhaps he doesn’t realize 
tho that while his horses work hard 
in the spring and summer months—- 
in plowing, seeding and harvesting 
time—during the remainder of the 
year they average but 46 minutes a 
day at work, scarcely enough to keep 
them in condition. Nevertheless, 
they must be fed and cared for every 
day in the year to be ready for the 
strain of those hard months. 

But take a tractor. It will run 24 
hours a day if its owner desires. It 
never gets tired or sick or dies, and 
its driver need not be afraid of over- 
working it. 

Suppose you had a tractor equal to 
plowing 15 acres a day. Such an en- 
gine would cost about $1,700 to be- 
gin with, and would use in a ten- 
hour run about $2.50 worth of ker- 
osene and lubricating oil. To have 
| enough horses to do an equal amount 
|of work would mean an investment 
of from $2,500 to $3000 in horses. 
Your tractor expense stops when 
your work is done. Your horse ex- 
pense goes right on thru, and at the 
rate of 40 cents a day the feed bill 
for 15 horses would be $6 a day ev- 
ery day in the year, which adds over 
$2,000 to the original $3,000 invest- 
ed in horse flesh. 

The tractor farmer can do his 
work much better and with less help 
than the horse farmer. He can plow 
his land as deep as he wants just 
when soil and season are best. He 
can reduce the number of plows, and 
pull any combination of implements 
he wishes; pull his plows, packer and 
harrows, or harrows and drills—and 
he has the satisfaction, after going 
over the ground once, of knowing 
that his seed-bed is ready even to the 
point of containing the seed. 

Then in harvest he can pull a string 
of binders with his tractor, and work 
every minute of the day while the 
grain is in condition to cut. You see 
| he doesn’t need to stop and let the 
| tractor rest. And when he wants 
to thresh, or mow, or bale, or haul 
to market, he has a ready servant in 
the tractor. 











Another saving in the tractor is 
in the housing. We assume in the 
first place that our 
does not believe in the “blue sky’”’ 
machine shed. Now, a barn large 
enough for 15 horses and their feed 
would cost from $1,200 to $1,500. 
A shed sufficient to cover the tractor 
and allow working room, need not 
cost over $200, neither need it to be 
carefully planned for ventilation and 
warmth as a barn. A 100-barrel tank 
will hold enough fuel to last for 
months, and will take far less room 
than a granary holding enough grain 
feed for 15 horses, let alone the hay 
loft. D. M. ALSFASSER. 





THE SMALL FARMER AND HIS 
TOOLS. 


How is He to Get All That He Needs 
to Handle His Various Crops. 


HAVE been thinking a great deal 

about ‘‘diversified farming.” It 
has caused me no end of worry and 
trouble about tools and equipment. 
Now, I do like to have an implement 
especially made for the purpose for 
which I expect to use it. I dislike 
makeshifts, and I believe in consery- 
ing labor, especially if it is my own, 
or labor that I am paying for. I 
don’t like to do by man power what 
can be done by cheaper power. But 
what are we going to do about it, we 
one, two and three-horse farmers 
who are not rich? If we had money 
enough to buy all the labor-saving 
implements we need to produce the 
average diversified crop economical- 
ly, we would not need to farm. 

But I believe I see the solution of 
the problem. It is ‘‘specialization,”’ 
not trying to produce every conceiv- 
able thing that will grow on your 
soil or in your climate, but pick out 
the one or two (or more to allow 
rotation) best crops that suit your 
soil, climate and market, and above 
all select something that appeals to 
you and takes right hold of your in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Then you 
will be sure to give some time and 
study to the needs of this particular 
plant. And don’t consider of first 
importance which thing there is most 
money in. There is money in any- 
thing and everything. One of the 
greatest troubles is that there is 
money in so many things that 
we try to get a little from each one, 
and as a result of our divided effort 
we only get a little from the whole. 

The man who has four or five 
acres of hay can scarcely, if at all, 
afford to own a mower, and the man 
who plants 20 or 25 acres of corn 
can’t afford to own a binder and 
Shredder, and the man who puts in 
seven or eight acres of oats cannot 
own a drill, and the one-horse farm- 
er cannot afford all the smaller im- 
plements to produce his diversified 
crop economically. Did you ever 
stop to think how much more work 
a man can do if he starts at one 
thing and continues it all day and all 
week, than when he works a few 
hours, then hooks to some other 
tool, adjusts it, and gets it to going 
right, then about that time has to 
change again? 

The man who has tried to keep 
two or three hands busy at this kind 
of thing knows what it means. There 
was a time ‘when it was necessary 
for a farmer to produce everything 
he needed at home, but now he can 
sell anything he can produce, and I 
figure it is cheaper for a man to buy 
some things from his neighbor who 
is specializing in a particular thing, 
than to produce it himself. I think 
all these necessities should be pro- 
duced in a neighborhood and not 
have to pay freight. 

W. C. WARLICK. 

Pine Bluff, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—It is an im- 
portant question Mr. Warlick raises 


power farmer - 
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—that of how the small farmer is to 
secure the necessary tools and equip- 
ment to handle his crops in the most 
economical manner. 

Take, for example, the man he 
mentions who raises each year only 
a few oats, three or four acres of 
peas for hay, a few acres of corn. This 
man most certainly cannot afford to 
buy a mower, a hay-rake, a grain 
drill, a corn harvester. Yet without 
them he cannot handle his crops as 
cheaply as the man who has them 
Nor can he, as a general rule, afford 
to cut any of these crops out of his 
rotation. What is he to do then? 

This is a question to which we 
would not presume to give any pos- 
itive answer, but there are a few sug- 
gestions which seem to us worth 
making. 

Take the hay crop, for example. 
A farmer who has only five acres of 
hay and no other use for a mowing 
machine, cannot afford to buy the 
machine for his own use. Nor can 
he afford to cut his hay with a scythe 
and gather it with a pitchfork. In 
most cases, however, he can hire a 
mowing machine and a rake from 
some neighbor, and this then be- 
comes the sensible thing for him to 
do. He can afford to arrange for 
them early in the spring, and even 
to sow his hay crop with reference to 
his neighbor’s so that he will be sure 
of the tools when he needs them. 
Or, if there are three or four farm- 
ers like himself in the neighborhood, 
it may pay him to buy a mower and 
cut their hay for them. Or he might 
“eo in with’? two or three other far- 
mers and buy the mowing machine 
on a co-operative basis. 

The same with the grain drill, the 
binder, the corn harvester, or with 
any other implement needed by sev- 
eral farmers but beyond the reach of 
any of them. Or if four small farm- 
ers each needed four different im- 
plements without having enough use 
for them to justify their purchase, it 
would be quite practicable for each 
of them to buy one of the implements 
and hire to his neighbors. 

Of course, the small farmer can- 
not have all the labor-saving equip- 
ment he would like or that he needs. 
In many cases he will be compelled 
to stick to the old methods for a 
while. Few people of any class or 
occupation get the very best of every- 
thing to work with. These matters 
must be figured out on a basis of dol- 
lars and cents. It may be cheaper to 
do without the labor-saving device, 
and then it must be done; but when- 
ever it becomes evident that it is not 
cheaper to do without it, the farmer 
should get it whether he‘can “afford 
it” or not. 





A TALE OF TWO CULTIVATORS. 


With Some Remarks on Two Kinds of 
Weeders. 





HEN I began farming I bought, 
on credit, two good old plugs 
for $60 each. 

We cleared up and plowed all win- 
ter and when spring came I made a 
big spike-tooth harrow and with it 
put my land in fix to plant corn, af- 
ter going over the rough, hard places 
with a disk harrow. The soil in the 
field was so varied in condition that 
it was necessary to go over some 
spots five or six times, and finally we 
harrowed the whole field. I never 
shall forget how pretty that field 
looked to me. Just as smooth and 
loose. It was fixed this way to save 
labor in cultivating the corn after it 
was planted. 

I had read in The Progressive 
Farmer about some kind of imple- 
ment called a weeder. I had weeded 
corn and tobacco for my grandfather 
with a hoe. I had dug all day in 
two or three rows and now that there 
was a horse tool that would keep 
the grass out of corn until it was 
large enough to cultivate made tears 
of joy come to my eyes. However, 
I use a spike-tooth harrow now work- 
ing four horses to four sections 
driven by one man. My soil is rath- 
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er heavy. But the very thought of 
having to go up and down that corn 
field behind a horse plowing one 
side of a row at a time was enough 
to hurt a lazy man’s feelings. I had 
almost given up in despair when a 
thought struck me that I could 
change a cultivator so that the left 
hoe would run in front then fasten 
this and another one together, hitch 


two horses to it and plow a whole | {| 
I got my two culti- | 


row at a time. 


vators out one day and was fixing to | 


nail them together 
dressed man walked up and intro- 
duced himself as Mr. S , from 
Iowa. He saw me fixing my two 
cultivators together and said, ‘“‘Why 
don’t you get you a riding culti- 
vator?” 

I had never seen one or heard of 
one before. The idea of a man 
riding and plowing a whole row of 
corn at a time was too much for me. 
Before long I was riding thru my 
corn plowing seven or eight acres 
per day with all the neighbors look- 
ing on. The next summer my little 
brother, 13 years old, did all the cul- 
tivating of 40 acres in corn with this 
machine. “I. M. LINDSAY. 

Madison, N. C. 








How Wide Tires Would Help Make 
Good Roads. 


T IS very certain that we will nev- 

er have permanently good roads 
until their universal adoption. The 
difference between wide and narrow 
tires is just the difference between a 
narrow and a wide foundation for a 
brick wall, the one dangerous and 
the other safe. The writer has, for 
the past ten or 12 years, been in- 
sisting thru the columns of a num- 
ber of newspapers, that wide wagon 
tires ought to be made compulsory. 
Four inches would be about right 
for a one-ho®We wagon, six inches 
for a two-horse, and eight inches 
for a four-horse wagon. In addition 
to this, the rear axle should be long- 
er than the one in front, just enough 
to let the inner side of the regr wheel 
lap over the outer side of the front 
wheel. Were this plan followed, it 
would not be possible for the wheels 
to cut the roads into deep ruts. So 
far from this, the greater the traffic, 
the harder the roads would become. 

Now if anyone doubts this asser- 
tion, let him take a piece of scantling 
two inches square, this is the aver- 
age width of the wagons now in use, 
one four inches, one six and another 
eight. Then go out on an improved 
road in wet weather and try to drive 
them down with a maul. He will 
probably be able to drive the two- 
inch piece down for a foot or more, 
but he will find the others much 
more difficult to get in at all, at least 
to any appreciable depth. An actual 
test would easily demonstrate the 
vast superiority of the wide tires, es- 
pecially if the axles were arranged 
as suggested above. 

W. D. WOODS. 
Darlington, S. C. 





The Smallest Tractor. 


E DO not think it practicable to 

make a tractor of less than 12- 
engine brake horsepower,’’ says an 
I. H. C expert. “Ordinarily it is 
claimed for tractors that they deliver 
50 per cent of the engine’s brake 
horsepower at the drawbar. Some 
come above this. In our advertising, 
however, we say that the 12-horse- 
power tractor will do the work of six 
horses; the 20-horsepower tractor the 
work of ten horses and so on. You 
see by this that a 12-horsepower 
would be about the smallest size it 
would be practical to make. This 
would pull two or three disk plows, 
perhaps even four, depending, of 





course, entirely upon local condi- 
tions.”’ 

I am a constant reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and look forward for it every 
week. I take four farm papers and I 
wouldn’t give yours for the other three.— 
Earle R. Edwards, Elloree, S C. 
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ASPINWA 


Potato Planter } 
N@ 3. 


Forty thousand far- 
mers know what this 
great planter means to 
them in time, work and 
worry saved, as well as in 
increased profits. Theyde- 
pend annually on the ac- 
curacy of this machine 
becausethey knowitdon’t 
miss one hill in a hundred. 


Certain and Accurate 


It can’t forget a hill—it can’t be affected by 
the cold, and the size of the seed doesn’t matter. Over twenty-five years of 
successful experience backs up this original and only = potato 
planter made. Six iron hands drop the seed in every hill. Every seed 
is properly covered. Ask us for descriptive matter and read why the 


Aspinwall Potato Planter 


Is so easy to operate. On account of its light draft you plant more 
acres a day than with any other planter made. You require no extra 
man. There is no changing or adjusting of pickers for planting different 
sizes of seed. The canvas sack hopper doesn’t clog the seed. 

Single regulation of distance, from nine to thirty inches or more as 
desired. Thumb screw near seat regulates feed and coverers evenly. 
Machines thrown out of gear automatically when raising plow. Large, 
adjustable disc coverers. 

Aspinwall Planters are Furnished either with or without Fertilizer Attachments 


Two Books Free—“Why Grow Spuds” tells all about the potato and contains valuable sug- 
gestions by those who have made a study of this crop. The other book tells all about Aspin- 
wall Potato Planters, cutters and sorters. Ask us for Package No. AA 2 
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John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
Built Especiaily for SOUTHERN Farms 

Note the strength and simplicity of the EMERSON Southern Cultivator. Yet 
you can tell at a glance that it is also light weight, light draft. 

The EMERSON Balance Frame Cultivator has many exclusive features of superiority 
—EMERSON high grade wheels have 2000-mile magazine box, one greasing for a season. 
Two-inch tires, Gangs easily lifted, spread or drawn together, aided by powerful, cor- 
rectly-balanced springs. May \be quickly adjusted to work any depth, any width for nar- | 
row potato rows or wide rows of cotton or corn. H 

Emerson aS 
are made any style you want—Walking or Riding, Double Shovel hy babe : and 6 shovels, 
pin break and spring trip. Beams are channel construction or pipe 

Investigate EMERSON Cultivators, built for your work, to meet bat veaniee 
ments, and backed by 60 years experience and reputation. Make your culti- 
vator dollars buy you the best time-saving and labor-saving service for the money, 

= tal will do—for the EMERSON South Culti- 
Write Now vatonG talon: ‘Don't wait until you are ready te 5 
buy. Get the EMERSON catalog now, and take plenty of time to 
investigate. 
FMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. Tugeore aa 
bar crops 1 doen taking mm Fagg 
818 Iron Street | ja _— il. — my x: 2h lie Se oe 
Largest Line of Farm Ma- ith gs cultivator. 
chinery in the World Oy i 
ME S| ’ WA 
Plows, Harrows, Pulveriz- 
ers. Listers, Spread ders, 
lanters, Drills, Cultiva- 
ors, Mowers, Hay T Tools, 
Baling Presses, Corn Shell- 
Engines, Threshing 


tines: oad Rollers Wee 
ons and Vehicles," 
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BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL); BIGGER CROPS 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. for all 
We are proud of that record, and as th, | of 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 





from fess land, should be your aim 
€ach year. Better cultivation is the 
way to get it and good tools should be 
me. Caltivate aves Cispes where you did 
ce before and watch the difference—get just 
the right depth and angle to your teeth. . 


CULTI- 
VATORS 


help you to do this with accuracy 
and the least trouble while you are 
doing it. Adjusting the lever for 
width of cultivation does not 
change angle of the teeth. This 
is important if you want good 
work. Steel frame machines, 
guided by ball-bearing pivot 
wheels—work well on hill. q 
Sides. Write for booklet, 
BATEMAN M’F’G 
GRENLOCH, N. J $0. 
















SS Price $15 
which has Toleoelns enabling you to 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is} Fine 
the most simple, accurate, durable and | machine 
complete outfit ever made for 
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Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Etc., 


we know every farmer will be glad to receive our 








new offer. Write today for description of Level the best 
and details of our offer, or you can order now, eith- Fattens ois: at least , 
er cash or C, O. D., subject to approval with perfect cost. Healthy, prolific, small- Pp i Q 
safety on our Money Back Guarantee. ‘cpepaseeds bodied meant un / bred 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Eo, tee Rice See BE 
158 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. os : 
375 Ibs. in 
Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as Box 2 Cee alia 3S months! 
they promise. 
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Gena 


THE TRINIDAD- LANE err 


Get roofing you don't have to 
repair and renew every little while. 
You want the roofing made with 
a genuine waterproofer. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlast- 
ing waterproofer. 

It doesn’t split, crack, rot, rust, 
or crumble. Gives lasting protec- 
tion against all weathers. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for 
the hemisphere trademark: Every roll of smooth surface Genasco is supplied 
with patented Kant-leak Kleets, that make seams watertight without cement 
and large-headed nails—prevent nail-leaks. 
and the Good Roof Guide Book, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Write us for samples of Genasco 


Philadelphia 





TOG GROW THEM 


1S THE TITLE OF OUR FREE BOOK 


©-A-T-8 fresh from our farm. 


y 
AND 


h Regenerated Seed 0-A-T-S last year raised 
at Het) bushels to the acre on land that before pro- 
duced oe one-half and one-third. Look at the pictures 


See that pecensee soe the 

k ls from our farm—three to each pod, over 

alk big, plump, hardy, full of life v weigh 48 lbs. to 
the bushel. Grown from virgin Northern soil—the 

AT AS ar e are greatest O-A-T-Son earth. Best for U.S. soil. We tell 

wit Se 8 aerard r- sell ‘you these you all about them in our FREE 0-A-T-S Book—see below. 


you CAN RAISE 75 TO 140 BUSHELS TO ACRE 


Because these 0-A-T-S teen nearly bee ~- pod 
WONDER 0-A-T sprouting—not full of hulls—‘*weaklings’ a 
- a give only a half crop atthreshing time, You can double 
Oak what your own common oats yield with our Pure Seed 
J. E. amr, Le t O-A-T-S. Seed is the smallest expense of your farm, 
in Harbor, bepey bi — but it means everything. Get this strong Northern 
high. yielded k rele] Town Seed O-A-T-S for a big money-making scod 
ae Me acre, Kernels} patch. Try 10 bushels. It will pay you 
arge. 
ae Oscar Cling, Almos, 
Colo., 14144 bushels 


Big FREE Book and eco, 5 
largest yield} Our free book, ‘‘ BIG MONEY IN eae 
wis speaedek: 0-A-T-S AND HOW TO GROW THEM’ ‘gives 
Lo aa rds, Del- priceless information, photos, figures, = Al 
# R. M. wot h- opinions of farmers and experts. You 
ms - a Dest qual.) cam have it FREE. And for 10 cents 
e 
ity ever seen. 


4g Sook bih. a as grown on 





to cover packing and mailing, we’!! send 
a big “art Packet of our Canadian 
Pure Seed O-A-T-S — triple size for 25 





cents, for 50 Genie eee three times 

25 cent size. ompty packets 
will be Fe oF as cash te 

apply on your future orders, 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. seiciat 
Seed Oat Specialists Box.7¢2-8 Waterloo, me 











Thoroughbred Seeds 
The standard in the South for nearly fifty years. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Geo. Tait and Sons, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 














MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON 
Have farmed 40 years and this is best 
variety I have ever found. Had to re- 
plant this year; but ten acres made over 
eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 
fertilizers. Try it for 1913 and you will 
grow no other. 
Seed $1 per Bushel f.o.b. Creswell. 
Ss. W. WOODLEY, Creswell, N. C. 
Route 2, Box 54. 
a 


For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
with price of Seed. It’s Free. 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 





COTTON PRICES AND COTTON 
PROFITS. 


I.—You Can’t Keep the Size of the 
Crop Down. 


OR the last two or 

the cotton crop of the South, 
counting seed and lint, has approach- 
ed in value a billion-dollars a year. 
Here is a crop that has no parallel 
anywhere on earth in such a re- 
stricted and limited territory. Yet 
it is the plaything of indifference 
and neglect that is nothing less than 
astounding. 

All over the South it is the custom 
to talk of the cotton market, and 
how to restrict the crop and hold up 
the price. We are going at this mat- 
ter backwards. It is an impossibility 
to restrict the crop or to hold up the 
price. These two things will take 
care of themselves in spite of any- 
thing that men can do, and the soon- 
er the cotton planters of the South 
realize this fact and prepare to meet 
it in the right way, the sooner the 
cotton industry will be moving in 
the direction it should. 

High cotton makes low cotton. If 
cotton goes to 15 cents this year, it 
is only reasonable to look for it to 
be low. next year. The price of cot- 
ton is governed by the law of supply 
and demand. Many factors enter 
into the adjustment of supply and 
demand, a bountiful supply always 
increasing the demand by broaden- 
ing the uses of the product, but in 
the long run supply and demand fix 
the prices beyond debate. 

If we restrict the acreage this 
year, and force prices up, the acreage 
will certainly be increased next year, 
for no argument will persuade men 
when they think they see a bountiful 
reward ahead. No argument will 
dissuade foreign cotton-spinning 
countries from experimenting in 
South America, Affica, and _ else- 
where until they find where cotton 
can be made profitably at such times 
as prices are high. 

High prices constantly impel men 
to find ways to increase the yield. 
The world supply has been brought 
up to 20,000,000 bales or more, and 
high prices will certainly stimulate 
the production of cotton abroad as 
well as in the United States. 

Therefore, we may rest assured 
that the acreage of cotton will not 
be reduced, and taking the figures of 
the past as a guide, we may confi- 
dently expect a 20,000,000 bale crop 
within the next half dozen years. 

This is indicated by the natural in- 
crease in the American crop, and also 
by the fact that the foreign crop 
does not seem able to keep up the 
supply for the increased demand that 
is felt year by year. Since cotton 
recovered its position in 1870, after 
the war, it has doubled its produc- 
tion steadily in 21 years, and it is 
reasonable to figure that the 10,000,- 
000 bale crop of 1894 will double 
to 20,000,000 bales by 1915. 

But even giving a little more lee- 
way and presuming that the big crop 
does not come for four or five years 
yet, we may as well count on bigger 
crops and be ready for them. We 
may also as well accept two facts, 
(1) that the crop is bound to in- 
crease, and (2) that as it increases, 
the projects for controlling the price 
will be less hopeful than when the 
crop was smaller. 

We might as well face the facts 
and get ready for the big crops that 
are ahead. It is useless to argue 
that such crops will flood the mar- 
ket. With bigger crops cotton goes 
into new uses, and with bigger crops 
more people are able to have more 
clothing, more cotton products of all 
kinds, and there will be no flooded 
market until all the existing wants 
and all the new wants that will be 
made are supplied. If the crop should 
seem large, it will adjust itself by 
making the price lower so that the 
seeming surplus may attract a mar- 
ket by opening new channels for its 
use. 

And there turns the whole ques- 


three years 
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tion, so far as the planter is concern- 
ed, for he does not care how big the 
crop may be if he can produce his 
cotton at a profit, or find a market 
for it at a figure that will pay him. 
BION H. BUTLER. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


WHY MR. ‘IVEY’S HOUSE 
BURNED DOWN. 


He Was Justa Little ‘Late in Putting 
on Metal or Rubber Roofing. 





AM writing to emphasize the fol- 
lowing editorial note in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of January 11: 


“One of the best jobs any far- 
mer can do at this season of the 
year is to take off the old 
wooden shingles which make his 
house a fire-trap, and _ substi- 
tute metal roofing, or rubber 
roofing. Even in our cities 
where the best fire protection is 
provided, very few home-own- 
ers are willing to risk wooden 
shingles on their buildings; and 
in the country, where it is al- 
most impossible: to stop a fire 
once it gets started, there is all 
the more need for using some 
other kind of roof. And it will 
pay to put it on before the high 
winds of March add new dan- 
gers to the kindling-wood you 
now have on your housetop.” 


The very day this note appeared, 
my dwelling was reduced to ashes. 
And furthermore, on the very same 
day I had said to my wife at break- 
fast, ‘““‘We will have about $200 ex- 
pense on our dwelling this year.’’ She 
inquired the purpose. I replied, 
“Putting on a metal roof.” Before 
night the fire had done its. work. 

This roof did not leak, but had 
been on since the building of the 
house 15 years ago, and the shingles 
were crackled and dry. 

The fire started from the volun- 
tary burning out of the accumulated 
soot in the chimney, the sparks fall- 
ing on the tinder roof. This chim- 
ney was at the eave of the roof and 
of sufficient height, but the wind was 
in the right direction to drive the 
large sparks of burning soot into the 
crackled roof and fan it into a flame. 
This particular fireplace had never 
been much used, and it was not sup- 
posed that the flue contained soot to 
burn. A good fire had been kept 
there all the day before while the 
wind was blowing a gale—this time 
only a small bucket of chips started 
the trouble. Only my wife and girls 
were at home. They did -not know 
until a neighbor brought the message 
that the roof was on fire. Friends 
rushed in in time, they say, to have 
saved the building, could they have 
found the ladder. 

Yes, we carried some insurance— 
about two-fifths the value and 
enough on furniture to cover, in this 
case, our actual loss, which would 
have been greater, but for the quick 
response of neighbors who saved 
many articles. 

I have written this carefully, be- 
cause I wish to make some observa- 
tions and desire the friends to take 
note. 

Much fire waste, with its attendant 
loss, inconvenience and _ hardships 
can be prevented, and neglect in this 
direction is near criminal. 

1. Don’t delay putting on the 
metal roof. 

2. Have sufficient ladders, light, 
long and strong, to reach any por- 
tion of the roof and keep them 
where they may be ready for use. 

3. Where there is not an elaborate 
water tank, have in the well the best 
galvanized force pump that can be 
had, with sufficient hose to throw 
water to any portion of the building. 

4. Have a few barrels of water 
apart from the house and keep some 
metallic buckets in a convenient 
place. Put a few drops of kerosene 
on the water to keep down mos- 
quitoes. A long rope with a hook 
at one end may be thrown over the 
top rung of the ladder with which to 
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THE SPLIT-LOG DRAG--THE 


CHEAPEST GOOD ROAD IM- 


PLEMENT 


G jor Punt of implements, this photograph furnished us by the Office 


of Public Roads, United States 


the simple construction of the now 


cheapest good roads implement ever 


Depariment of Agriculture, shows 
world-famous split-log drag, 
invented. 


the 
If it were in general use 


in all the South, this month and next, good, passable, satisfactory roads 
could be maintained, despite the rains, and at very little expense. 
Instead of spending all our money for costly main highways, a much 
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larger part of it ought to be spent for improving and maintaining our 


common dirt roads. 


Instead of spending all of it in building thoro- 


fares between the main towns, a large part should be appropriated to pay 
farmers for dragging the dirt roads at such seasons as this and so keep- 


ing them tolerable. 


Talk over the matter with your road officials. 


Also 


write your State good roads officer, and ask the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


the road drag. Remember, too, that 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
vice about any good roads problem 


C., to send you its free bulletin on 
the Office of Public Roads, United 
ready at all times to give you ad- 
that interests you. Write them. 





draw up water more quickly and with 
less help than passing it up the lad- 
der. 

5. Give the members of the family 
and any farm hands practice in at- 
taching the ladders and applying the 
water, also in the use of the pump 
and hose. 

6. Occasionally, when the roof and 
leaves are too damp to burn, burn 
out every flue in the house by mak- 
ing in the throat of the chimney a 
quick blaze with dry straw or old 
papers. 

7. If insurance is worth the cost 
to you, carry the limit, that is three- 
fourths the value of the property. 

8. Give some attention to pre- 
venting and combatting fire at the 
barn and other out-buildings. When 
fire breaks out, don’t lose your head, 
but fight intelligently. 

9. Write to Commissioner James 
R. Young, Raleigh, N. C., who will 
be glad to mail you valuable hints 
on precautions and preventing fire. 

Lastly, don’t forget what I have 
said, and don’t fail to put it into 
practice at once. kT. IVEY. 

Cary, N. C. 


Progress in Cotton Star.dardization. 
‘THE Progressive Farmer has al- 
ready published information con- 
cerning the efforts to fix a uniform 
System of cotton grades. The act 
making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the year 
ending June 30, 1909, authorized the 
fixing of a standard of middling cot- 
ton and using the same as a basis to 
establish nine grades in all, to be 
designated middling fair, strict mid- 
dling, good middling, middling, strict 
low middling, low middling, strict 
£0od ordinary and good ordinary. In 
order to establish these standards, 
the Secretary was authorized to call 
to his assistance expert cotton classi- 
fiers, and he was directed to prepare 
copies of the official standards in 
practical form for distribution at the 
cost to the Department of preparing 
same, 
In order to fix these standards, the 
Secretary of Agriculture convened in 
Washington a committee of cotton 


growers, dealers, manufacturers and 
experts, in February, 1909, and after 
due deliberation the committee sub- 
mitted an unanimous: report to the 
Secretary fixing grades, which was 
approved. 
iarizing the various cotton exchanges, 
textile schools and _ others’ with 
grades, copies of the official standard 
grades were temporarily loaned to a 
number of schools and other organi- 
zations for examination. Within six 
months after their promulgation, sets 
had been purchased by cotton ex- 
changes, cotton mills and _ textile 
schools in 21 States, as 
England, Germany and Mexico. 

The demand for the grades 
been constantly increasing, 


has 
and up 


.to the present time over 300 sets 


have been sold. The United States 
grades have been officially adopted 
by the follewing exchanges and as- 
sociations: New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Charleston, Natchez, Little 
Rock, Galveston, Macon,.Mobile, Ok- 
lahoma, New England Buyers’, Ark- 
wright Club, and Southern Cotton 
Buyers’. 

The original set of standards was 
prepared by experts under the direc- 
tion of the committee 
and from this set the copies for sale 


have been made by experts from time | 


to time as required. The original 
cost of preparing a complete set of 
the grades was $35, but within the 
past year it has been reduced to $25, 
due to improvéd methods. A set of 
the grades consists of nine boxes, 
each containing 12 samples separate- 
ly packed, which show the range of 
diversity within the grade. In the 
top of each box is a photograph show- 
ing the appearance of the cotton 
when certified by the Secretary. 

Farmers everywhere should en- 
courage both the use of these official 
Government standards and the thoro 
education of the farmers concerning 
them. 





Inclosec. % hand you my check for $1 to 
renew my subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, and in doing this I cannot refrain 
from a word by way of compliment, in that 
you get out such a valuable and instructive 
paper, @ paper that should go into the home 
and be read by every progressive farmer in 
North Carolina.—L. Banks Holt, Graham, 
North Carolina. 


Memphis,, 


| 


For the purpose of famil- 


well as in | 


referred to, | 


Can you imagine anything more 
durable than a roof cut out of solid rock! < 
Such a roof would be practically indestructible. Fire 
couldn’t burn it. Acid fumes, gases, rain, snow, sun and 
extreme temperatures couldn’t injure it. 


A roof of this description—a roof that is cut from solid rock 
to all intents and purposes—is 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


This roofing is made by crushing solid Asbestos Rock and compressing the 
long fibres into a dense, homogeneous felt. Several layers of this rock felt are 
then permanently cemented together with nature’s greatest water-prooter, 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt making a light-weight roofing that is virtually a solid 
sheet of pliable stone. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing forever rids you from the expense of repairs. No coat- 
ing. Nograveling. Everlasting After more than a quarter-century of service 
J-M Asbestos Roofing shows no signs of deterioration. Itis the cheapest of all 
roofings from the cost-per-year standpoint. 


Adapted to any building and any climate.’ Easily and quickly applied. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will ship direct. 
Write our nearest branch for sample of the Asbestos Rock from which this 


roofing is made and Illustrated Book No. 2364 : 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ‘ce’ 

AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS ASBESTOS 
Albany Detroit Louisville 
Baltimore Indianapolis Milwaukee 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

For Canada—THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1931 


ASBESTOS ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETc. 


New York 
Omaha 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
Cincinnati 


Seattle 








The Best Is Cheapest} 


THE HINNANT-RIERSON CO. 





RUBBER ROOFING 


Largest dealers in South; our prices save 

ouone-third. Well-known Spotless Rub- 

er Roofing, 108 sq. ft., complete with nails 
and cement. 

1-ply, wt. 35lbs., roll 78¢.; 2-ply, wt. 45 
Ibs.. roll $1.08; 3-ply, wt. 651bs., roll $1.34 
Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roof- 
ing, same size and weight rolls as above, 
complete. 

1-ply, guaranteed 6 years, roll $ 98¢ 

2-ply. “49° * rt a 

S-ply. 1,70 Q 
Our Rubber Roofing easy to lay—1-piece, [to 
no mill ends nor seconds. Shipped quick; 
little freight. 
write for 


We offer the best in everything in 
SAW MILLS(HEACOCK-KING FEED 
WORKS) WOOD WORKING, and 
other machinery. BOILERS, EN- 
GINES, BELTING, FITTINGS and 
GASOLINE ENGINES. Complete 
stock of MILL SUPPLIES and AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, Send 
us your order. 


“ 1g“ “ 











227-229-231 S. Tarboro Street 
WILSON, N. C. 











A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, | 
breaking less than 2 per cent. 


—Prof W. F. Massey. n 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESBER CO., 


USEA 


Also threshes Wheat and 
‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 


**A machine that will meet every pamphiet, 


4 > 


HARRIMAN 


Booklet **A’’? FREE, 


Morristown, Tenn. 











lanet Jr 


Pivot-wheel Riding Cultivator, Plow, Furrower, and 


Ridger is a wonder in cultivating cotton, tobacco, corn, potatoes, 


etc. In it are combined all the good features of earlier cultiva- 
tors, covering years of practical working experience. It is light 
in draft, simple and strong in construction, and comfortable to 
ride upon. Either regular or spring-trip standards may be used. 
y Can be equipped with roller-bearings and discs. 
It works rows 28 to 44 inches, and cultivates 
crops until 5 feet high. Le 
All Planet Jr implements are big time, labor, 
and money savers. You need them in your 
work. 
An instructive 64-page 
FREE! illustrated catalogue 
It has valuable information for you. Points the way 
to better crops, by describing 55 latest tools including 


one- and two-horse cultivators, wheel-hoes, seeders, 
harrows, etc. Write for it today! 
Box 1108-A 


\A SL ALLEN & CO Pitisaeipnia 





IN HILLS 


HARRIMAN 
SEED DROPPER 


) Ask for our illustrated 
In it are 
testimonials 
from people 
you know of, 


MFG. CO. Dept58 HARRIMAN, TENN. 
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horses . 


with less cost. 


handy for big ones. 


DALLAS. 





Work When You Like 


Plan to do your work when it should be 
done—don’t ruin a crop for the sake of saving 
Get the tractor way of doing things. 
Tractors don’t mind heat—they'll work 24 
hours a day in the hottest spell. 


The way to farm right is with a 
BURLY 


oyPun 


15-30 h. p., or 30-60 h. p. 


With an Oilpull you plow 6-10 furrows at once 
—at any depth and all the same depth and do it 


It's cheaperthan menand mules any way you take 
it—it’s easier for you and cuts out a lot of hired men. 
You need keep only the good hands. 


You'll find work for an OilPull every day in the year—it will 
haul logs or lumber, work roads, do all kinds of belt or field 
work and do the work of 15 animals at less than the cost of ten. 


The 30-60 is for big work, the 15-30 fits small farms and is 


Every planter should know the story of the 
OilPull; send for Data-Book, No. 353 


and ask the name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY 


Power-Farming Machinery 
NASHVILLE. 


PRODUCTS CoO. 


(incorporated) 
493 F 


CROWLEY. 











Ill Send You This Engine 


the most bye offer ph jalloway o or any’ 


>, I’ Ul positive 
Besides giving you the best engine in the in the world rega: 


Write for 


FREE finest ieee et 





ly guarantee to coca you § a8 


= it pares ee FREE 


- Engine Book and 1913 0 Offer 


soliciting. tter right a’ 
Wen Galloway, Prev, Wi, GALLOWAY €0.- 675 "tag 





( Don’t Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 


| HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you geti 


farm use. It willclip horses, youse and mules wihows any change 
from 


made for general 
wiuarves. Has all file hard cut steel 


It’s the best 
Clipping 
Machine 





gears, 
in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 
brated Stewart single tension nut clipping knife. Cli 


dirt and running 
ps easier and faster than 


any other and as longer. Every reacting fully guaranteed. Go right to 72 50 


your dealer an 

Send a postal ota valuable F 
teen leading veteri- C com 
narians. Send today 


157 Ohio Street, 


and ee it before you buy. The price thereis only 
Treatise on the Clipping a: Horses, writen six- 


Flexible 
CHICAGO er Machines in the wo 
for 


bys 
e the largest ine of 
e Howes Clipping and S 


complete catalogue. 





E 4 
Steel whe 7 
Save YOUR Ba 
Save draft—save repairs. 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, Il. 











Long Lewis Staple Upland Cottonseed 


Crop Sold for 18 Cents 
This Cotton made me $17.00 more to the 
acre than did the short staple varieties on 
similar land with same preparation and 
fertilizer. $1.00 per bushel F. 0. B. 


R. A. ALEXANDER, Harrisburg, N. C. 
R. F. D. No. 2 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





MISCELLANEOUS FARMERS’ EX- 
CHANGE. 


way a 
Collie 
old. Very smart and well trained to several 


ON es vw CPL LI" awd 
One Fine Dog—Male. 12 months 
tricks. Not registered. 
T. Bell, care 
mingham, Ala. 


For price, write E. 
The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
Partridge 
headed by 





Ply mouth Rock Eggs—First pe n 
2nd cock, Madison Square Gar- 
den, 1913, mated to five females, including 
4th pullet, Madison Square Garden, 1913; 
and other prize winners. Prices reasonable. 
Miss Stella McGlothlin, Portland, Tenn. 


Lion Brand Lime-Sulphur Solution for 4 de- 
stroying scale and fungus diseases on fruit 
trees. Better and cheaper than any you 
can make. Also spray pumps of the best 
quality, to spray it on the trees. For prices 
and information, write to B. P. Williamson 
Co., Raleigh, N. Cc, 


THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 
It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 


it. Send your order to The 
Farmer. 





van 
but is worth 
Progressive 





| tory. 
| to me, as I sold about 17 


| built a dwelling—four rooms, 
| mule stalls, 





Sweet potatoes 
| Cantaloupes 

| Turnips 
| Melons 47.50 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








WHAT ONE RENTER HAS DONE 


Read This Splendid Story of Progress 
and Hustle—$486.70 From Four 
Acres of Truck. 


HAVE been a reader of your 

per for about two years, 
think it the best farm paper for the 
South I have ever seen. Any farmer 
who reads it and does only part of 
what it teaches, will be a better far- 
mer and a better neighbor, and a bet- 
ter man. I read it and get a lot of 
good out of it in several ways. Its 
advertising is worth the money to al- 
most any farmer if he will only use 
it when the opportunity presents it- 
self. Last spring I sent to a man for 
sweet potatoes and got 24 bushels 
from him that proved very satisfac- 
No telling what that was worth 
bushels to 
my neighbors and bedded seven bu- 


pa- 
and 


| shels, and further on in this letter I 
| will tell what potatoes I sold off of 
| what I raised from the seven bushels 
| I bedded. 


Iam reducing my cotton crop each 
year a little, and find I am making 


; more money every year. 


Please remember I am a renter 
too, but I improve the farm more 
than the average landowner. I have 

four 
stalls, 
two potato 


barns, two cow 
erib, hen-house, shop, 
houses, two wagon sheds, carriage 
house, shuck house, tenant house, 
and barn in the last ten years, and 
this year I bought and put in a hy- 
draulic ram to run water from spring 
to house all myself——that is, I paid 


i tor it. 


Now I will tell you about my four 
acres of truck this last year. 

Here it is up till today, and I have 
some to sell yet off of the four acres: 


$147.50 
135.50 
88.20 


32.50 
17.00 
9.50 
9.090 


Pooemcne Not See 


$486.70 


And please mind, I am eight miles 
from market (Chester). My land is 
common white sandy land, and I want 
to try and do better this year. 

I am running a two-horse farm. 
I use two-horse turn plow, smooth- 
ing harrow, cotton and corn planters, 
guano distributer, and hope to get 
other improved farming implements. 

You will please find enclosed $1, 
for which you will credit on my sub- 
scription, as I don’t want to miss a 
single copy of the best of all farm 
papers. H. K. McGARITY. 

Cornwell, S. C. 


EEISW) (DOUALOOS: «sas 2 oe 6 ws 
Pinders 
Onions 


Facts to tie | When You Go 
to Buy’ Lime. 


S time there is a great deal 


A* THI 
| being said and written about the 
| value of lime on the farm. 


Some 
advocate ground rock, telling you 
that freshly burned or quick lime 
will burn the humus out of the soil 
and leave it in a much worse condi- 
tion than before the lime was ap- 
plied. Others may tell you that there 
is nothing in this humus-burning the- 
ory, and that ground unburned lime 
rock is too slow in its action, ete. 
Just a few words of explanation may 
be helpful. One hundred pounds of 
limestone will, when burned, weigh 
56 pounds, therefore, 56 pounds of 
freshly burned lime is equal to 100 
pounds of ground limestone. If this 
56 pounds of burned lime is allowed 
thoroly to air slake, it will regain 
the weight lost in burning and again 
weigh 100 pounds. It has then re- 
turned to its original state, carbo- 
nate of lime. Water-slaked lime, 
when 18 pounds of water is added 
(more is unnecessary and simply adds 
to the weight) to the 56 pounds of 


freshly burned lime, 
ed lime or 
this we 
ground 

nate; 74 


is called hydrat- 
calcium hydrate. From 
see that 100 pounds of 
limestone, calcium  carbo- 
pounds of hydrated lime, 
calcium hydrate; and 56 pounds of 
freshly burned lime, calcium oxide, 
have practically the same lime value. 
Ground limestone has 56 per cent of 
the lime value of freshly burned 
lime, and hydrated lime has 74 per 
cent of the lime value of the freshly 
burned lime. But on account of their 
fine conditions for handling you can 
afford to pay more for them than 
the above lime values seem to war- 
rant. But do not pay fancy or ex- 
orbitant prices on the assertion of 
sgme agent making great claims for 
his particular brand of lime, wheth- 
er hydrated or ground limestone. 

Not long since I heard a lime agent 
talking to a lot of farmers about the 
great value of his produce, which he 
said was 98 per cent pure calcium 
hydrate, and that he would sell it in 
lots of several tons at $9 per ton. 
He knew that they did not under- 
stand the term calcium hydrate. He 
was using the term to mislead them 
and make them believe he was of- 
fering them much better and more 
effective article than ordinary lime. 
He was offering a good quality of 
lime, but worth about half the price 
he was asking for it. Do not be fooled 
in any such way. Calcium hydrate is 
simply water slaked lime, nothing 
more. A high sounding name does 
not make it any more valuable for 
agricultural purposes. In buying 
consider freight and hauling, and 
make calculation from the above per 
centage and you will not be far 
wrong. 

Lime should be applied to the land 
several weeks in advance of planting 
the crop. Break the land thoroly, 
apply the lime broadcast according 
to the quantity needed and harrow 
in at once. Never apply lime to land 
before breaking and turning under 
with the plow. It is better to make 
small annual applications than to ap- 
ply large quantities at intervals of 
several years. T. B. PARKER. 





Eastern Carolina Beats the West. 


URING 1912, I worked in or pass- 

ed thru ten States, and I took 
careful notice of the farming opera- 
tions, and I have yet to see a better 
location for making money than 
eastern North Carolina. Alfalfa 
fields around New Bern yield six tons 
per acre and over, and combinations 
of peas, soy beans, millet, vetch, and 
oats yield three tons per acre at a 
cutting, and two crops per year of 
these can be grown, and the land 
improved at the same time. 

One old farmer told me that he had 
brought his hogs from the range and 
fattened 2,000 pounds of pork per 
acre on his peanuts and sweet pota- 
toes. Another one told me that he 
had heard of the big pork yields, but 
that 1,200 pounds was about all he 
averaged! And yet people will go 
West and pay fancy prices for land 
netting less than half what ours will 
do with intelligent culture. 

F. A. BROWN. 
WN... G, 


New Bern, 





What One Good Plowing was 
Worth. 


N LO€ATING in Southside, Vir- 

ginia, three years ago, I deter- 
mined that, as good plowing is the 
foundation of good farming, I must 
have a plow that was adapted to the 
lay of the land, the condition of the 
soil, and to turning under great 
quantities of trash and humus-mak- 
ing material. 

Having had considerable experi- 
ence with disk plows in the West, I 
felt that I had struck a bonanza 
when ! found an advertisement of a 
reversible disk that would enable me 
to plow back and forth, always 





Saturday, February 8, 1913.] 


throwing the dirt down hill and never 
having to pull the team up-hill. 

I ordered a Chattanooga reversible 
plow, 20-inch disk, and started it in 
an old field, that the neighbors told 
me had never been known to grow 
a crop, and when I looked at those 
great red and yellow chunks that 
that plow had turned up, it was not 
hard to believe what they said. 

The first plowing was done in early 
fall and by spring those clods had all 
melted and slaked down like quick- 
lime. 

In the spring, I plowed it again, on 
an average of ten inches deep, aim- 
ing just to touch bottom of where I 
had plowed in the fall, and I never 
saw land work nicer and seem to 
have more life in it. 

There are five acres in the lot, and 
in May, 1911, three acres were plant- 
ed in corn and two in soy beans. 

In the fall I harvested 150 bushels 
of good corn, and while the beans 
were not weighed, the crop was mag- 
nificent, running from three to four 
feet high all over, and made a tre- 
mendous lot of feed. 

Now, as I used no fertilizer on 
these crops except good plowing and 
gcod tillage, I am bound to conclude 
that I profited enough on that one 
field to more than pay for the plow, 
saying nothing of the saving of 
horseflesh. 

I endeavor to keep all my farm 
machinery in shed constantly during 
the winter season, and as much as 
possible in summer, and find that the 
best time to shed an implement is 
right when I unhitch from it. 


T. K. UNDERWOOD. 
Farmville, Va. 





Corn. Planting Methods in One 
Neighborhood. 


WANT to tell you about some of 

my observations last spring. I had 
occasion to go over to one of my 
near neighbors; he was in the “field 
planting corn. This is how he was 
doing it. He had checked the ground 
both ways four feet apart, and was 
dropping the corn by hand in the 
checks and covering with one furrow. 
He had not even broken his land. It 
is very hard, but, of course, he ex- 
pects large returns. 

A few days later I walked out in 
the field where another one of my 
neighbors was planting corn. His 
land was unbroken, but he had 
thrown up five furrows, had har- 
rowed that down and run one fur- 
row in the center, dropped his corn 
by hand and covered with fertilizer 
distributor, after putting down 200 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre 
on top of corn. 

Later I called to see another 
one of my neighbor farmers and 
found him planting corn. His land 
also was unbroken, but he had made 
three-furrow ridges four feet apart 
and checked across them four feet 
apart; dropped his corn and covered 
with his feet. 

Of course, they all expected to 
have corn to sell. They always expect 
to sell corn, but two of them always 
buy. I have loaned corn to one of 
them and sold some to two of them. 
They see others have corn to sell and 
meat to sell, but they can’t learn how 
to do it for themselves. Two of them 
are renters; one owns his own place, 
but all of them buy their meat. I 
may also state that the man who 
Owns his place had it left him by his 
Mother and it is in a little better 
condition than when he got it. 

W. O. BUCKNER. 

Ridgeland, S. C. 


Editorial Comment: That men will 
continue to plant corn on poorly pre- 
Pared land is one of the great rea- 
80ns why the average Southern corn 
crop continues to be so small. Other 
crops may get along with a poorly 
prepared seed-bed, but to expect to 
Make a good crop of corn on land 
that has not been well broken and 
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FERTILIZER FACTS 


A $100,000,000.00 LOAN 


“Commercial Fertilizer’—well named since the 
commerce of this section is based upon it—is the sub- 
ject commanding the closest attention of the agricul- 
tural South today. 

There are two parties vitally concerned in this all- 
absorbing subject, as in all great contributions 
which go to hasten agricultural development—the 
consumer and the manufacturer. Their interest is 
identical—the ultimate success of the crop. The in- 
terest of the consumer lies in his desire to secure 
value received in the plant food which he is buying 
in commercial fertijizer. The interest of the manu- 
facturer is to see that the consumer gets the plant 
food, in the right proportion. But, beyond this, the 
manufacturer is concerned that the buyer does not 
waste his money in getting fertilizers out of pro- 
portion to the needs of his soi] and his crops. By 
this is meant that the consumer does not buy goods 
with more potash than the plant can use and less 
ammonia, or vice versa. 

The only way to insure crop success is by co-op- 
eration, for after all, the consumer and manufacturer 
are partners. The consumer must study carefully 
what each ingredient does for his crop; study the 
nature of the soil in which each crop is planted; 
consider what was planted and what the analysis of 
the fertilizer was that was used last year; also what 
were the results. 

The materials mixed in commercial fertilizer are: 


Which gives the stalk, or 
a clmun ieadee { body, of the growing plant, 
ermed Nitrogen life, strength and vigor. 
Which gives vitality, growth 
PHOSPHORIC acioy and health to the fruit of 
the plant. 
Which gives body, tone and 
POTASH { strength to each. 
Study these foods and determine in what propor- 
tion they should be used this year on your crops. 
In order that the consumer may have these all-es- 
sential elements of plant food, best found in com- 
mercial fertilizers, the manufacturers make a loan of. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS AN- 
NUALLY to the consumers of the South. (This loan 
stimulates and assists the growth of a BILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH OF CROPS in the South an- 
nually.) This loan is advanced in the spring on the 
faith that repayment is assured in the fall, through 
increased production per acre. 

Assistance in  upbuilding Southern § Agricul- 
ture must, of necessity, bring prosperity to the ma- 
ker, as well as the user, of fertilizers. Hence, they 
have contributed thousands of dollars, annually, to 
Boys’ Corn Clubs, Girls’ Canning Clubs, Educational 
Trains and every other earnest endeavor in the in- 
terest of better farming. 

Bigger production per acre must be the aim and 
object of the South. 

Labor is scarce and unsatisfactory, at best. To 
cultivate more land will cost more money. The solu- 
tion of our problem is to CULTIVATE BETTER the 
land now being tilled. To do this satisfactorily and 
economically, use the RIGHT KIND of fertilizer and 
plenty of it. 


FERTILIZER COSTS LESS THAN LABOR. 


The manufacturers have invested their capital in 
their factories, have faith in their goods, faith in the 
consumer, faith in the growing South, and are here 
to stay. The partnership is formed but the manu- 
facturer has more to lose than the consumer. A 
crop failure is only a temporary set-back to the 
planter—a failure on the part of the manufacturer to 
deliver THE BEST GOODS TO BE HAD means loss 
of customers and business bankruptcy. 

This is the first of a series of articles which will 
be published by the Soil Improvement Committee 
named by the fertilizer manufacturers of the South. 
Others of interest will follow. 

The committee has printed, ready for distribution, 
articles of splendid advice from the leading authorl- 
ties in the South, showing how the best crop results 
may be obtained through the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, intelligently selected and generously applied. 

Sent free for the asking: Address 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
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War on Grocery Prices 


Food Supplies © 


price. 





Don’t imagine because our prices are low we sel 
“cheap stuff’. Nosiree! We absolutely guar- 


SAVEMONEY ON) VQ)t Sze Yetiaseaef 


get high quality at low @ 2ntee the quality of all we sell. It’s just plain@ 


cutting out of middlemen—and buyer and seller 
getting together—that has busted grocery prices! 


Stop paying fancy potew for your groceries and provisions! Cut out the middleman. Buy direct from us at wholesale prices. You 


get prices that are rock- 


ottom—shaved to the last cent—often lower than even the dealer can buy. You can 


sitively effect a tremendous 


saving py eed your groceries, feed and seed from us. Since our first announcement thousands of farmers have jumped at the opportun- 


ity—and 


relief would never come. Take advantage of the War That Is On! Buy Now While Prices Are Battered Down. Order Today. 


Groceries, Seed and Feed at Rock-bottom Prices »°¥"™ 





PRICES. 





GROCERIES AND FEED. 
Pride of Elysian, Highest Quality Patent Flour $4.80 per bbl. 
SELECT, Good Patent Flour 4.60 per bbl. 
Full Cream Cheese -19 per Ib. 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, Special Bargain -19 per Ib. 
Choice Green Coffee -18%4 perib 
Delicious Lake White Fish, Equal to Mackerel. .03% perib 
Granulated Sugar ; .04% perlIb 
Fine Table Salt 
Mixed Feeding Oats 
Ship Stuff 24.50 per ton 
Red Dog Hog Feed......... 30.00 per ton 
Bran 25.00 per ton 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed 27.00 per ton 
HOW TO ORDER List goods you want, and remit by Money Order or 
Registered Letter. Write plainly, giving your full address. All 
goods shipped same day order is received f. 0. b. Richmond. 
Terms Cash with.order, but where satisfactory references are 
given, goods will be shipped C. O. D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before payment is required. C. 0. D. shipments can only be 
made where there is a railroad agent. 


Burt Seed Oats 

Red Rust-Proof Oats 
Appler Seed Oats 

Early Rose Seed Potatoes 
Prime Timothy Seed 
Prime Medium Clover Seed 
Prime Alfalfa Seed 
Kentucky Blue Grass 
Red Top Herds Grass 
Orchard Grass 

Dwarf Essex Rape 
Amber Cane 

Spring Vetch 


.65 per bu. 
.52 per bu. 
-70 per bu. 
-75 per bu. 


9.50 per hundred Ibs. 
9.50 per hundred Ibs. 


2.20 per hundred Ibs. 
5.00 per hundred Ibs. 


4.70 per hundred Ibs. 
20.00 per hundred Ibs. 
14.00 per hundred Ibs. 
10.00 per hundred Ibs. 


6.25 per hundred Ibs. 


ought at way-down prices. We are shipping orders at prices even lower than many ever dared to hope for, who thought that 


ECT WHOLESALE 


FREE Our free price-list shows how we have busted prices on gro. 

ceries, seed and feed. Write for one. Every time you buy 
without getting our rock-bottom price, it is just like throwing away 
money. Send fora copy TO-DAY. Tell your friends how we are 


saving you money by our war on prices. 


Buy While We Have the Prices Busted. Act Now—To-day?! . 
RICHMOND GRAIN & PROVISION CO., South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 





thoroughly fined before planting is to 
nourish a hope that is almost certain 
to be disappointed. A good crop of 
corn on land not properly prepared is 
a very rare thing indeed. 

As for planting corn by hand— 
well, that is a practice altogeth- 
er out of date. With the many 
good planters now on the market at 
reasonable prices, the farmer simply 
cannot afford to plant corn by hand. 
The planter does the work at less ex- 
pense and does it better. 








Turn Your Surplus Into Cash 


THs is the time of year when farmers are buying pure-bred livestock, poultry and seeds— 
everything, in fact, needed on an up-to-date farm. And if you have a surplus of any of 
these things, an advertisement in The Progressive Farmer will sell for you, whether it be 


—HOGS 


I find that I can do no business at all unless I advertise in thegreat Progressive Farmer. 
—J. L. TAYLOR, Duroc-Jersey Breeder, Clean, Missouri. 


—POULTRY 


Please discontinue as Iam sold out. Moral: Advertise in TheProgressive Farmer. 
—MRS. S. E. LONG, Poultry Breeder, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


—SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Please continue my Ad. 


to miss an issue.—W. W. MORRIS, Fort Green, Florida. 


Rates on Application. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your paper continues to bring good results, and I do not wish 
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Science Finds The Best Ni 


trogen 
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Corn, Cotton 
and Other Crops 


Made by electricity 
at Niagara Falls with 
nitrogen from the air. 
It is ‘‘Nature’s Own Fer- 
tilizer’’—absolutely pure, 
odorless and wasteless. 


. the perfect ammoniate 


i\\ 

ye 

PRO PHYS 
atmospheric nitrogen ; VY) N 


is all available and quick and constant in action. 
It does not leach in the soil. Rains cannot wash 
itaway. ‘The soil duration of Cyanamid Nitro- 
gen insures a steady supply throughout the crop 
growing period. In eleven out of thirteen Ex- 
periment station tests, it has produced greater 
yields than any ether form of Nitrogen. Every 
100 pounds of Cyanamid also contains about 
seventy pounds of soil sweetening lime, which 
corrects soil acidity, neutralizes free acids in fer- 
tilizers and overcomes bag rotting. Cyanamid 
lime improves all soils. making clay more porous 
and sand more retentive of moisture and plant 
foods. Leading fertilizer manufacturers every- 
where use Cyanamid for the source of ammonia 
in their brands of high grade fertilizers. 

Ask your agent or manufacturer for fertilizers 
made with Cyanamid. ‘There are ‘‘money”’’ rea- 
sons why you should do so. Our booklet 
*‘Nature’s Own Fertilizer’’ of interest and value 
to all farmers will be mailed free upon request to 


American Cyanamid Company, 


Sales Department 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Every Good Boll Counts 


In many cotton fields there is too 
much ‘‘weed’’ and the bolls fall. To 
prevent this balance the plant food. 
The old idea that cotton does not need much 
Potash is hard to eradicate. But the longer 
Phosphates have been used on the crop the 
greater becomes the need of more 


POTASH 


Try a cotton fertilizer with 6 to 8 per cent. 
Potash and use liberal side dressings of Kainit. 
It will pay because Potash Pays. 
Mix your old style fertilizer with an equal 
quantity of Kainit. 
We nowsell Kainit and all Potash Salts direct. Write 
us for prices and for our free book on Cotton Culture. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Continental Bidg., Baltimore Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 


ALFALF 


CAN BE GROWN IN ANY LATITUDE 
it in our Alfalfa Book, free. You can grow Alfalfa. 
he answer. The seed of one plant is inoculated—the 


CSE, 


UG; 









pot onl give greater 
antly aA aM the soil. It’s money in your pocket to read this book. Send ten cents g 
to cover cost of bandling and mailing, brings it to you in the next mail. Send at 


once—Now. THIS GREAT ALFALFA BOOK 


Gives you the results of Alfalfa growing by our method of inoculation, It tells you what the 
. Department of Agriculture, State Experiment Stations, leading soil experts, and Prace 
tical farmers everywhere have to say about ourinoculation. How do we doit? By “*Nitragin 
the famous Nobbe-Hiltner Process, which has been tried and proved & positive success. You 
must not miss the conterts of this book—you cannot afford to missthem. And, if after you 
get it and read it through it isn’t wortha dollar to you, we will remit this money. It means 
More money to you. Learn FPO greater Alfalfa crops by inoculstion—to grow them where 
they never grew before. Send 10 cents now for the great Alfaita Book. Why not 
starts soil enriching eampaign on your farm ? We will help you. Let us tell you in our 
book how to meet your soil conditions and how to get big SCash Money S crops Write at once 


Alfalfa 
Seed 
Not 
inoculated 

See those nodules 


on the roots of the 
inoculated Alfalfa— 


Alfalfa 
Seed 
Galloway Bros.-Bowman ©- , Pare Seed Specialists, Bux ¢74 ©, Waterloo, la. Inoculated real nitrogen fact 





When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. V.—NITROGEN AND ITS USE AS FERTILIZER. 








shown that nitrogen is found in 

all soils and in all crops. That 
in the soil is largely from plants 
which have died on the land or whieh 
have been mixed with the top soil in 
plowing and cultivating it. It is the 
most important of the plant foods in 
fertilizers because when purchased 
it costs most, is the only one that is 
leached from the soil to a large-ex- 
tent, is probably most commonly de- 
ficient in our Southern soils, and is 
generally used in largest quantities 
by farm crops. 

A yellow color and a lack of 
growth of leaves and stems of plants 
indicate a lack of nitrogen. Of 
course, this condition may come from 
a bad condition of the soil, too little 
or too much water, or some disease 
or insect injury to the plant, but in 
the absence of these a yellowish 
color and a lack of growth of leaves 
and stalk indicate nitrogen starva- 
tion. On the other hand, a dark 
green color and too large growth of 
stalk and leaves, with a deficiency of 
fruit or seed, indicate an excess 
of nitrogen in proportion to the other 
plant foods. 


Nitrogen is required to make both 
the stalk, stems or straw, and the 
fruit or seed, but lands which make 
sufficient growth of stalk and leaves 
may generally be regarded as not 
needing fertilizers containing nitro- 
gen. 

Plants also vary in their require- 
ments for nitrogen in fertilizers, but 
in general all plants except legumes 
need nitrogen in the fertilizer, on 
land which does not make sufficient 
growth of weed or stalk, and which 
do not have a dark green color when 
growing. Therefore, a lack of dark 
green color and the failure to make 
sufficient growth of stalk may be re- 
garded as the best indication of a 
need of nitrogen fertilizer, except, of 
course, under the other unfavorable 
conditions of soil, moisture or dis- 
ease already mentioned. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
nitrogen should not be obtained for 
general field crops thru purchase in 
commercial form, but should be ob- 
tained thru the growing of legumes 
which gather it from the air, still 
until this is done, or until our soils 
have sufficient supply of available ni- 
trogen to produce sufficient of stalk 
for a maximum yield, it may pay to 
buy nitrogen in fertilizers. In fact, 
on truck crops, grasses and cotton, 
it generally will pay to apply nitro- 
gen in the fertilizers on such land. 


Materials Which Supply Nitrogen. 


[ PREVIOUS articles I have 


As already stated, only legumes 
can use free, pure, or uncombined, 
nitrogen, thru the use of the bacteria 
or ‘‘germs” that live on their roots. 
Consequently nitrogen, when used in 
fertilizers, always comes mixed, or 
combined, with something else. While 
nitrogen is in all living things, only 
those animal, or vegetable materials 
which contain nitrogen in sufficiently 
large proportions and that are cheap 
enough, are used for supplying ni- 
trogen in commercial fertilizers. In 
addition, we have nitrogen furnished 
by inorganic or mineral compounds. 
Of these materials, the following are 
probably all we need to consider and 
the number of pounds of nitrogen in 
100 pounds of each is also stated: 

Vegetable Materials. — Cottonseed 
meal, 6.2 to 7 pounds; cottonseed, 3 
pounds. 

Animal Materials.—Tankage, 8 to 
12 pounds; dried blood, 12 to 14 
pounds; fish-scrap, 7 to 9 pounds. 

Inorganic or Mineral Materials.— 
Nitrate of soda, 15 to 16 pounds; 
sulfate of ammonia, 19 to 20 pounds. 

In making a selection of these ma- 
terials for fertilizing crops, the points 
of most importance are: (1) The cost 
of a pound of nitrogen in the mate- 





rial to be used; (2) the rapidity with 
which the nitrogen becomes soluble 
or available for feeding the crop, and 
(3) the needs of the crop and the 
length of time it needs to be supplied 
with nitrogen. 

For many crops, the cost of a 
pound of nitrogen is the most im- 
portant matter to be considered. For 
instance, cottonseed meal, cottonseed, 
tankage and fish-scrap, among the 
materials mentioned, supply nitrogen 
more slowly, because they must rot 
or change their form before the ni- 
trogen is soluble in the soil water 
and available to feed the crop; there- 
fore, if the crop has a long growing 
period, a pound of nitrogen in these 
materials may be as valuable as in 
any of the others and in such case 
the material supplying a pound of 
nitrogen cheapest should be used. 

On the other hand, in the mate- 
rials mentioned, the nitrogen in ni- 
trate of soda is most quickly avail- 
able for feeding the plants and for 
crops with a short growing season, or 
those needing nitrogen quickly, it 
may be the best material to use, but 
for crops having a long growing 
period, or in wet weather, it may not 
be desirable to use it unless small 
quantities are applied often, because 
of the danger of it being leached 
from the soil. 


How to Find What Nitrogen Costs. 


To find the cost of a pound of ni- 
trogen in any given material_is an 
easy matter. For instance, {ff 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal contains 
6% pounds (6.5 per cent) of nitro- 
gen and costs $1.50, then to find the 
cost of one pound of nitrogen in 
cottonseed meal, we need only to di- 
vide $1.50 by 6%, which gives us 23 
cents as the cost of a pound of nitro- 
gen. Of course, in such a ecalcula- 
tion we ignore the fact that the 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal contain 
21% pounds of phosphoric acid, worth 
ten cents, and 1% pounds of potash, 
worth about seven cents, and if we 
wish to be extremely accurate, we 
would have to take the 17 cents, the 
value of the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, from the $1.50 and divide $1.33 
by 6%, which would give us 20 cents 
as the cost of a pound of nitrogen in 
6% per cent cottonseed meal selling 
at $1.50 a hundred or $30 a ton. 

In like manner, to find the cost of 
a pound of nitrogen in nitrate of 
soda, containing 15% pounds of ni- 
trogen in 100 pounds and selling at 
$2.50 a hundred, or $50 a ton, we 
have only to divide $2.50 by 15%, 
which gives us about 16 cents as the 
cost of a pound of nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda selling at this price. 


Availability of Nitrogen in Different 
Materials. 


Of the animal and vegetable ma- 
terials mentioned, dried blood prob- 
ably furnishes nitrogen more readily 
or quickly than any of the others. 
Following dried blood, cottonseed 
meal comes next in the availability 
of the nitrogen. Cottonseed do not 
so quickly supply their nitrogen as 
does cottonseed meal because the oil 
in the seed causes them to decay a 
little more slowly. Tankage and fish- 
scrap supply nitrogen more quickly 
or slowly, depending on the materials 
making up the tankage and the de- 
gree of fineness to which they are 
ground. As already stated, nitrate 
of soda supplies its nitrogen most 
quickly of all materials mentioned, 
and next in order is sulfate of am- 
monia. ’ 

The nitrogen in any material must 
be in the form of nitrate before it 
can be readily dissolved in the soil 
water and used by the crops. Some 
small quantity may be used in the 
form of ammonia, but generally 
speaking, the nitrogen must be com- 
bined in the form of a nitrate before 
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it is ready for use by the plants. This 
is why the nitrogen in nitrate of soda 
is most readily available to feed the 
crops. It is already in the form of 
a nitrate. In the animal and vege- 
table materials bacteria must break 
them down and form ammonia which 
eontains nitrogen, and then another 
set of bacteria cause the nitrogen in 
the ammonia to form nitrates, which 
are soluble in the soil water. These 
facts explain why nitrate of soda and 
sulfate of ammonia supply nitro- 
gen more quickly than the vegetable 
and animal materials and also why 
the nitrogen in nitrate of soda is 
more readily available than that in 
sulfate of ammonia. 

The slowness and more or less un- 
certainty of the supply of nitrogen 
from organic materials is also 
dependent on the soil, moisture, and 
heat conditions; for the bacteria 
must have these right to perform 
their work in preparing the nitrogen 
for the growing crops. 

In view of these facts, the writer 
believes the sellers of mixed fertil- 
izers should be ¢ompelled to state 
from what materials the nitrogen in 
the mixed fertilizers is obtained. So 
long as this is not done there will 
always be this advantage in purchas- 
ing the materials as such and mixing 
them on the farm or applying them 
without mixing. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT ROTATIONS 


What is Needed to Make 100 Bu- 
shels of Corn on an Acre. 





EEING so many letters in your 

paper, I thought I would write a 
few lines and let you know what I 
have done and what I want to do. 

Plot No. 1 was planted to cotton 
1911. Made 1,500 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. Spring of 1912, 
was seeded to red clover, but did not 
do much good. There is about one- 
half of a stand of clover. Could I 
plant this to soy beans or cowpeas 
next spring and turn it under in 
time to sow red clover in July or 
August? 

Plot No. 2, made 1,400 pounds of 
seed cotton 1911. Planted to corn, 
1912. Made 45 bushels per acre 
without fertilizer. I intended to sow 
this land to winter oats, but did not. 
Would it be best to sow to spring 
oats, cut for hay, then soy beans or 
cowpeas, then to rye to turn under 
the next spring, or would it be better 
to plant to soy beans or cowpeas and 
turn under, then sow rye and crim- 
son clover to turn under the next 
spring? 

Plot No. 3, made 1,200, pounds of 
seed cotton last year. It is seeded 
to rye. I am hauling my barnyard 
manure and putting on this rye. I 





will ask you later on what to do 
with this. 

Plot No. 4, made two tons of red- 
top hay last year and was turned 12 
inches deep in July and seeded to 
red and crimson clover, rye, vetch 
and rape. This rape has been knee 
high. I have been cutting it for my 
hogs and calves. It has surely made 
them grow. I aim to make 100 bu- 
shels of corn per acre next year on 
this plot. I put ten tons of barnyard 
manure per acre before I turned 
this land. I have a good stand of 
clover and rye. Now tell me in your 
paper what kind of fertilizer to use 
to get the best returns. The soil is 
two feet deep, well drained, but nev- 
er has been cultivated. Been in 
grass for a number of years. Land 
on the other side of ditch has made 
2,000 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, 

A few words to the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer. I take four 
farm papers, one daily, one home 
county weekly paper. I can say that 
The Progressive Farmer is as good 
or better than any I read. I am al- 
Ways glad to get it. J. $2: 


Editorial Answer:—Plot No. 1 
can be sowed to cowpeas or soy beans 
m the spring and these plowed un- 
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HIGH GRADE MIXED FERTILIZERS 


Especially Compounded for Southern Conditions 





For years there has been an insistent demand for u 


lizers. 


s to make ready mixed ferti- 


Farmers wanted formulas that suited their soils and crops. They wanted them 
made out of the best materials such as they would buy if they were mixing them 


themselves. 


They wanted them ready mixed in perfect condition ready to be spread broadcast 


or put into the drill. 


So this year we are offering a few brands of ready mixed fertilizers. 


We are making them of the best materials that the fertilizer industry knows. 


We are mixing them to suit the soils and crops of the South, to be available 











~~ 


Darlington Guano 


our mixed goods. 


throughout the growth of the plant, and to supply the foods need- 
d ed for the development of both stalk and fruit. 


Here are a few of our leading brands. You will find that 


they are mixed just as you would have mixed them if you did the 
work yourself, 


Morcoe Guano... oo... ............... 8-4-4 
Didiusicceucve cial stcas 8-3-3 


Write us for prices and full information about 


— 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 
CHARLESTON, §S, C. 











der in time for sowing red clover the 
latter part of August or first of Sep- 
tember. They should be plowed un- 
der at least two weeks before sowing 
the clover and the land should be 
thoroly disked in preparing the seed- 
bed. In fact, it will probably be well 
to disk the land thoroly before plow- 
ing, thereby cutting up the legume 
crop and putting it in better condi- 
tion to mix with the soil. 

It is possible that this soil may 
need a liberal application of ground 
lime rock to insure a growth of clo- 
ver and a liberal application of acid 
phosphate will be necessary. 

If hay is needed, or if there is a 
market for it, spring oats may be 
sowed and cut for hay and then cow- 
peas or soy beans grown and plowed 
under in time to sow to rye and crim- 
son clover. Of course, if no spring 


‘oats are grown the cowpeas or soy- 


beans may be sowed a little earlier 
and this will enable an earlier prep- 
aration of the land for the rye and 
crimson clover, but even if oats are 
grown and cut for hay, the soy beans 
or cowpeas should be ready to turn 
under by September, if fairly early 
varieties are used, which will do for 
the seeding of rye and crimson clo- 
ver, altho a little earlier sowing of 
crimson clover is probably better in 








Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


We can supply, f. 0. b. cars at works at Sherwood, Tenn., ground limestone, 
98.19 per cent calcium carbonate, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots in bulk. 


At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the best and 
cheapest form of lime for most soils: 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Tennessee, except possibly in the ex- 
treme southwestern counties. 

Plot No. 4 should need no fertil- 
izer, except phosphoric acid, but if 
100 bushels of corn per acre is de- 
sired, some nitrogen may also be 
used. It requires a lot of water to 
make 100 bushels of corn, and no 
matter how much fertilizers are used, 
unless the seasons and condition of 
the soil are favorable, you may still 
fail to make 100 bushels to the acre. 
We suggest 400 to 600 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate per acre put 
in the drill before planting and then 
when the corn is waist high, if it 
seems to need more nitrogen, a side- 
dressing of from 75 to 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre may be 
used. If the corn makes sufficient 
growth of stalk and maintains a dark 
green color and a rapid growth, it 
needs no additional nitrogen. 





If you do not file your pavers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 








DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 


fs the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
phate pulverized to a fineness 
that 95 % passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
























ea. by lutely guaranteed to 
the lead-, contain a minimum 
pa AR of 13% Phospho- 
oe the Gass ua rus (29% % 
most economical Phosphoric 


carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals o 
to the intelligent farm- 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
* Ground Rock Dept. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Acid), 

















Need little attention and pay big profits 

ees If you are interested in them send fora 

sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Also a bee supply catalog. 


for the 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Far M pox 353 s Medina, Ohio, 


Read the advertisements this week. 
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To Town and Back fie a Cent 


LTHOUGH the Harley-Davidson will travel 
about ten miles for a cent that is one of its smaller 
advantages. 

It will place the country for miles around at your 
and your children’s command. It is the best ‘‘keep 
the boy on the farm’’ factor ever produced. It never 
tires, costs nothing when idle, and is always ready in 
case of emergency. It is also a great horse saver. 


The sturdy construction of the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


together with its reliability, economy and the fact that it is the 
only motorcycle made with the Ful-Floteing Seat (a device that 
does away with all jar and vibration due to rough roads) and its 
other exclusive features make it the ideal machine for country use. 
Adopted for carrying United States Mail by 3700 carriers. 
Adopted for use in nine different government departments. 


Call on the nearest Harley-Davidson dealer for demonstration 
or send for literature. 


HARLEY - DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for eleven years. 
667 A STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









































Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 6 


. _We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of theirown. Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and e guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


A great many of our $25 to $50 Ever y Week 


men are making from 


We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not 
a foldcr), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n fact every- |} 
ing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. : 
Write today for this big outfit 1¢ if sent.cqpress prepaid. Drop a postal 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, DeptK, 300 Green St., Chicago 2 
























































We've got something up our 

sleeve for you— something 

never heard of before. 

Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it, 


It’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


iT’S A WINNER! 
: Do you want to know what 
a 5 we've got for agents this sea- 
, “a : son? hen simply send us a 
postal card. 


Paragon Tailoring Co. Oivs.223 


Field-Path and Highway 


By E. E. MILLER. 


Get in Quick! Mos: marvet- 


ous tailoring 
Offering ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
.§ @month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockeis. Nifty suits for youto wear ¥ ' 
—ALL FREE. Make $10 to $75 a Yea 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 3 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No # 
experience, no money necessary. 
We Pay Express 
on Everything i 
You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 
Write—Hurry! senda postal} 
card right 
away for this great free offer. Never any-¥J 
thing like it Get our book of beautiful A 
samples and full particulars— all frees 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept.233 CHICAGO, ILL. 


RANGER” BICYCLE 


hy 

Have tmported roller chains, sprockets and 
~ pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs 


[\W FACTORY PRICES 2 














































are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
\ models from 812 up. A few good second- 
4 hand machines $3 to $8. Ween! 
? Oi es! 
ie 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIALS: 3” 
\ proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
Bay bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
ry x Wars prices he a pated new offer. 
postal brings everything. ‘vite tt now. “cc ” «cy? 
7 TIRES Coaster Brake Rearw heels, lamps, Well, boys,” he announced. ‘‘I’ve 


ts, and dries Aad, 2 prices. ‘ : ’ 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selliageurti. | Paid Bill Green up. I don't owe 
cles, tires and sundries. Write today. im anything now but good will, 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. m-is7 CHICAGO and mighty darned little of that.” 


This is one of the best things that Mr. 
Miller has ever done. It abounds in 
rich humor and wholesome sentiment. 
A literary gem far surpassing many of 
the so-called ‘‘Six Best Sellers.’’ 


















































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 














We answer all questions on farming prob- q 
lems direct. by mail. 


Price 55¢ each. With a years sub- 
scription to The Progressive -Farmer 
$1.35. 


Write us, and we'll do 





our best to help you. 








| much attached to. 


AN ARROWHEAD. 





Between the furrows of the 
corn, 

This relic of a race bronze-browed, 

Type of their skill and haughty 
scorn. 


I FOUND it in a field late plowed, 


And once again I seemed to hear 
From yonder grove of ancient oaks 
Their lusty voices ringing clear, 
As, on the anvil, hammer strokes. 


’Twas hunt r battle stirred their 
blood 
To leap impatient with desire! 
’Twas pleasure drowned them like a 
flood, 
Or passion burned them like a fire. 


And doubtless where this flint 
found, 
So small it is, some Indian’s eye 
Discovered feeding on the ground, 
A weary minstrel of the sky. 


was 


Then sang an arrow thru the air 
Its melody of fate and wrong, 
Until it reached its mark—and there 
Ceased with the bird’s brief burst 
of song. 


Both singers dead! 
fell,— 
For years deserted and unknown, 
The spot was marked,—I know it 
well, 
By this imperishable stone! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, 


and where they 





COLLECTING INDIAN RELICS. 


A Collection of Indian Arrowheads 
is One of the Most Interesting a 
Boy Can Make. 


OLLECTING Indian relics was 
suggested to me by a friend from 
Boston. Altho I had seen but few 
before, I thought it an instructive, as 
well as an interesting scheme. 

It was on Sunday, in the winter 
when the ground was covered with 
snow that I began my collection. 
Eagerly I began my search in a large 
open field where the snow had begun 
to melt. At first, I found only 
broken pieces of arrowheads, but I 
kept up the search and was soon 
crowned with success, finding four 
perfect specimens the first day. 

These were of different “designs, 
which aroused my curiosity to know 
how many designs there might be. 
Because of this, I began again with 
new life and a great determination to 
find out all about them. 

After spending my leisure time for 
a few weeks in searching I hada col- 
lection I was proud of. I found that 
there were five distinct designs of ar- 
rowheads. Here are the designs. 





Besides these, I found several 
pieces of broken pots. One of these 
pots was made by hollowing out a 
soft stone, known to us as soapstone. 
Another was made by molding stiff 
elay and burning it until hard. This 
one must have been lately unearthed 
for there was still soot clinging to 
the sides. 

I also found peculiar pieces of pol- 
ished stone, cut with notches; one 
piece resembled a horn very much 
and was of soft rock; also clay balls 
that were baked hard, and a few 
heads made of polished stone. These 
must have been buried in one of the 
pots, for they were all found near 
the pieces of the stone pot. 

IT now thought I would try my skill 
in making an arrowhead, but when 
finished, I found I had a new de- 
sign, and, I must say a very poor one 
indeed. This showed to me the great 
eare and skill the Indians must have 
had, for theirs are as perfect as could 
be made by a skilled mechanic. 

The colors also were of interest, 
among these being white and black, 
gray and green, while others of a 
mottled color. One, a clear green in 
color and a perfect specimen of the 
most beautiful design, I became very 
But I parted with 
it, as well as 75 other perfect ones, 
which I gave to a young friend living 
in Boston. 


I collected many more, however, 
the following sumnfer while working 
in the field. It would surprise one 
to find how easy it is to see them and 
unconsciously pick* them up after 
the eye has been trained to see them. 
One find of special interest was made 
by my brother and myself. This was 
a small pot that had been struck by 
a plow and broken to pieces. In this 
pot were 15 perfect spearheads rang- 
ing.in length from six to nine inches. 

My father also helped in the col- 
lection, and my number is now near- 
ly 100. Not only have I derived a 
great deal of profit and pleasure from 
the collection of these relics, but I 
also greatly enjoy looking them over 
and showing them to my friends. 

GRADY BOWMAN. 

Pleasant Garden High School, 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





— 


Editorial Comment:—We have, 
perhaps, been more than usually in- 
terested in the letter, because the 
Editor himself, when a boy on a 
North Carolina farm, made quite a 
collection of Indian arrowheads. 
Some of the specimens we then se- 
cured were finer.than any we have 
seen since, tho we have noticed ex- 
hibits in State Museums and the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. 
It is a good subject for boys to get 
interested in—these relics of that 
strange wild race that so recently 
roamed over the lands we till or 
dwell upon today, and which in a 
twinkling, as it were, has vanished 
so completely that we seldom give 
them a thought. The poem by Frank 
Dempster Sherman reprinted here- 
with came out in the Youth’s Com- 
panion while we were collecting ar- 
rowheads. On receiving Grady Bow- 
man’s article we wrote the Editors 
for a copy of the poem and they 
found it in the file of the paper of 
20 years ago. 





SOME FEBRUARY PARTIES. 


Suggestions to the Girl For Valentine 
and Birthday Entertainments. 


Y DEAR Mary: As February is 
the month of special days, I sus- 
pect you’re wanting me to tell you 
something to do. If you’ll get your 
Progressive Farmer for February, 
1912, you’ll find I gave you pro- 
grams for Valentine’s Day, the four- 
teenth, for Washington’s birthday, 
the twenty-second, and for Longfel- 
low’s birthday, the twenty-seventh. 
A Valentine party is always a pret- 
ty affair, whether your color scheme 
be pink, red or yellow, or a mixture 
of all. 

You can get cardboard and cut 
hearts of all sizes for decoration. 
String these across rooms, on cur- 
tains, around table corners, every- 
where where festoons of them will 
look pretty. 

Write an original valentine for 
each guest; if you can draw and 
paint, do these in water color; if not, 
cut pretty little pictures from maga- 
zines, (something appropriate for 
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each one can usually be found) and 
mount them on white paper or card- 
board hearts, writing the verse un- 
derneath. Tie each to a colored 
heart slightly larger. Use these for 
place cards, asking each guest to read 
the valentine of the person next to 
him at the table, or have a valentine 
tree with some original person to 
take them off, or let Cupid enter the 
front door with them. A small child, 
dressed in outdoor garments, with 
tarletan spangled wings, gold paper 
covered bow and arrow, a quiver 
made of big cardboard hearts laced 
together and filled with valentines— 
this is the cupid you want. Ora man 
dressed as a postman might ring the 
front door bell and deliver a valen- 
tine to each guest while you are at 
the table. Heart-shaped sandwiches 
followed by cakes, candies, kisses, 
love powders (powdered sugar fold- 
ed up like drug store powders) with 
sentimental verses on them, and any 
other sweets would be good for your 
refreshments. 

You might have valentines and _ re- 
freshments sent by “parcel post’’-— 
the valentines on top in a dainty 
heart-decorated box, containing a de- 
licious luncheon. If the boxes are 
numbered, men and girls with cor- 
responding numbers will eat their 
box lunch together. 

You might give a sentimental par- 
lor play for the amusement of your 
guests, and any old-fashioned senti- 
mental games are in order. 

On Washington’s birthday, suppose 
you give a Truth party, each person 
being asked to tell the truth in an- 
swer to a series of questions, funny 
but not too personal. 

On Longfellow’s birthday, a Cam- 
bridge party would be charming. 
Each guest is asked to come in the 
character of some Cambridge literary 
man or woman. 

I wonder, Mary, how you are 
keeping your New Year’s resolu- 
tions? Remember, as the days go 
by ‘‘Every day is a fresh beginning, 
every day is the world made new,” 
and so tho we may have failed many 
times, even during the first month 
of January, yet there are 11 more 
fresh, beautiful months in which to 
try to make good. Your Big Sister. 

L. M. C. 





Our Virginia Second Prize Winner. 


N YOUR report on Boys’ Corn Club 

contest for the second prize from 
Virginia, you have an error in the 
name. : 


Giles Sydnor Terry, age 13, who 
made 113 1-3 bushels of corn and 
sent his report to The Progressive 
Farmer, is the correct name of the 
contestant. He also won first prize 
in Halifax County Corn Club for 
yield, leading the second by 57 bu- 
shels.. He also took first prize $20 
on best ten ears of corn. 

He would have written, but has 
gone to Columbia, S. C., Corn Show, 
where I hope he will meet Clarence 
Poe. 

In behalf of my son, Giles Sydnor 
Terry, as well as mvself, I wish to 
thank you for the i. ‘est you have 
taken in the Boys’ Corn Club work, 
and I believe the work has been of 
great benefit. J. Ni TERR: 

New Ferry, Va. 





A Champion Boy Peanut Grower. 


OUR Alabama peanut grower will 

have to try again. My son, Jeth- 
ro Harris, a school boy, gathered 
5,000 pounds Virginia peanuts from 
One acre, 1912 crop, and dug rather 
late and left an unusual quantity on 
the ground. The crop was made near 
the town and -can be verified. The 
boy is now at Trinity College, was 
last year in high school here. 

JOSEPH A. HARRIS. 


Seabeard, N. C. 





Seekers for insignificant things and the 
merchants of scruples reduce themselves to 
inaction. It suffices to have but a glimmer 
ef common sense to understand that man 
is not made to pass his life in a Buddhistic 
trance.—Charles Wagner. 


One Way You Can Use the Parcel 
Post. 


OU can order repairs for your ma- 
chinery and have them sent by 
parcel post if they are not too 
heavy and the distance is not too 
great. Here are four articles mailed 




















by the Cole Manufacturing Co., at a 
total cost of 33 cents, less than the 
express charges would have been on 
a single one of them. 

No. 1, is a planter handle sent from 
Charlotte to Lincolnton, N. C., at a 
cost of seven cents. 

No. 2, two corn plates sent from 
Charlotte to Kissimee, Fla., at a cost 
of 14 cents. 

No. 3, brush sent from Charlotte 
to Berry, Ala., at a cost of six cents. 

_ No. 4, planter chain, sent from 
Charlotte to Macon, Ga., at a cost of 
seven cents. 

The present parcel post is far 
from ideal, but farmers can use it in 
many ways to their own profit, and 
they should do it. 





Eggs and Butter by Parcel Post. 


The following notes are taken from 
new parcel post regulations issued by 
Postoffice Department: 

Sec. 34. Parcels containing perishable ar- 
ticles must be marked “perishable.”” Arti- 
cles likely to spoil within the time reason- 
ably required for transportation and de- 
livery must not be accepted for mailing. 

2. Butter, lard, and perishable articles 
such as fish, fresh meats, dressed fowls, 
vegetables, fruits, berries, and articles of a 
similar nature which decay quickly, when 
so packed or wrapped as to prevent damage 
to other mail matter, will be accepted for 
local delivery, either at the office of mailing 
or any rural route starting therefrom. When 
inclosed in an inner cover and a strong out- 


the 
the 


er cover of wood, metal, heavy corrugated 
pasteboard, or other suitable material, and 
wrapped so that nothing can escape from 


the package, they will be accepted for mail- 
ing to all offices within the first zone. 


3. Butter, lard, or any admissible greasy 
or oi!y substance, when intended for deliv- 
ery at offices beyond the first zone ntust be 
packed in accordance with section 22 (her- 
metically sealed and inclosed in a strong 
box. 

.4. Vegetables and fruits which do not 
decay quickly will be accepted for mailing 


to any zone if packed so as to prevent dam- 
age to other mail matter. 
5. Eggs will be accepted for local deliv- 


ery when so packed in a basket or other 
container as to prevent damage to other 
mail matter. 


6. Eggs will be accepted for mailing re- 
gardless of distance when each egg is wrap- 
ped separately and surrounded with excel- 





sior, cotton, or other suitable material, and 
packed in a container made of double cor- 
rugated corrugated pasteboard, metal, wood 
or other suitable material, in such manner 
as to place each egg on its end and to pre- 
vent them from striking together or against 
the side or top of the container, with an 
ouside cover or double corrugated paste- 
board, metal, wood or other suitable mate- 
vial, and wrapped so that nothing can es- 
cape from the package. All such parcels 
must be labeled “Eggs.” 

Education should form free men. If you 


bring up your children for liberty, do it 
simply, and do not fear to thus destroy 
their happiness.—Charles Wagner. 
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Is It 
—by this Watch? 


Is it five minutes fast or five minutes 
slow, or exactly correct? Can you rely 
onit? Doesit remind you of the watch 
you now carry? 


Now see if you think you could rely 
on a watch that is made like this—. 


The South Bend Watch is six months 
in the making, the cutting, finishing 
and assembling of the parts. 411 in- 
spections are given these operations. 
More than 60 men work on each watch. 


When the watch is assembled it is run 
in atest of 700 hours. We keep a watch 
sometimes six months longer than it 
spends in the making to makeit attain 
our standard. Some ‘‘South Bends’’ 
stay a year in the factory. But when 
they come out they are right. 


That’s why “South Bend” jewelers can 
so easily regulate South Bend Watches 
to your personality. Itis this personal 
regulation that makes good watches 
keep perfect time. It’s the Zack of it 
that prevents others,even good watches, 
from doing it. 


Buy a watch of one of these men. Let 
ehim ‘‘fit’’ you with a South Bend Watch. 
You’ l? have a watch to 
vely on, a watch that 
will keep correct time 
for years. 





What Time 


/ 


| 


—A 


Watch, 
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Write for Free Book 


Our book, “How Good Watches Are Made,”’ tells all about watches— 
things you should know. Just say ona postcard, ‘Send me your book.” 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
2 Palmer Street, South Bend, Indiana 














And write today for an appointment 
to a position that will pay you just as 
much as we are paying a orton. 

oodman, Pres. Regal! Tailoring Co. 
y store, showing you the 
. it will be two years 
¢ i'started with you. When left 
ao ee ee Trot make 16.0 Gayl 
BI nm ow 

think business is bad.- RALPH N, HORTON. 
S | S it We back you 
Free Sample Suit sith ou: tsp: 
——_———n ame ital and expe- 
rience, You start making money at once— 
$15 the first day. ork all or spare time— 
at home or traveling. We fur- 
sh everything—free—complete 
outfit—samples—mezasuring sys- 
tem—full instructions. We want 


Get This Elegant Suit 
and 10a Day 
















Se» Be Our Representative! 
*.y Wear the SWELLEST SUIT Your 
ly, FOwn Ever Saw—madeto your ex- 
act measure, from your choice of 
cloth and styles. 


us 


It need notcost 
S\you a dollar. Make $10 a day showin 
Fy your suit, taking orders foreiegan 


ey Made to Measure Suits 


z) 
Vdelivered express paid for 

@ and up.We are spending abig $ 
sui to secure a representative in 
very town, making prices so low, 


) Your Profits So Big 


can explain them only in a letter. No 


money orexperience required 
our spare time, no 


—confidential terms so liberal—thatwe 


.Wewant 
your money. 


ack you with our capital — teach you every- 
ie 


e 
thing —give you th 


¥Y BIG OUTFIT FREE. °°. 


jusive 


Kin your town? Then write quick and get th 
proposition, outfit and everything--absolutely free. 


icago Woolen Mills Co., °° 
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REGAL TAILORING CO. 
455 Regal Bidg., Chicago, §tf. 


Get the Money! @ 
Gan 


Make $5 to $10 a Day! 


Taking ordere for our famous *‘Progress’” 
made-to-measure Suits, Pants, 
Vests and Overcoats. Our 
tailoring is known every- 
where as the sweilest, best- 
fitting and most serviceable. 
Mm, Our agents are the most suc- 
h acessful—do biggest business, 


Wie Every “Progress’? Agent 
mS a Waiking Advertisement 


2 Our men dress in the height of fashion. They 
attract attention everywhere, get in the social 
swim, make money fast and easy. 


We Back You to the Limit 


No Wioney or Experience Needed 
We stand back of our agents, treat them 
square and help them succeed. Exclusive 
territory granted 


MONEY -MAKER’S CUTFIT FREE! 


Send a posta) or letter at ouce for Complete and 
My Practical Tailoring Outfit, including full line of 
“ae” elezant cloth sampjes. superb fashion plates, tape 
N measure, full instructions, selling helps, ete 


S The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept.312Chicago 
+ 































ee $10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, §6.50, 
MN} Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Aek for Catalog 15 
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The Fourth Annual State 
Farmers’ Conference 
Will Be Held at the 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Greensboro, North 


for the Colored Race, 
Carolina, from February 17th to the 22d, in- 
i Lectures will be given daily on 
Soils, Fertilizers, Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Farm Crops and Fruit Growing by experts 
from the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, and from the United States 
ye of, Agriculture, Washington, 


clusive. 


An entire day will be devoted to Corn 
Growing and will be in charge of Mr. C. R. 
Hudson, State Agent for Farm Demons'ration 
Work, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The farmers who will notify us three days 


before 
college 


comi 
free o 


For further information address 


President Dudley. or J. H. Bluford, Director. 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


will be entertained by the 
charge. 








Remember that 


if what you -wish to buy 


is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 


you can 


often get 


it 


by putting a 


| notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Wash your clothes with 
GOLD DUST 


Good soap washes clothes well—if you use 
enough elbow grease, but Gold Dust washes 
them more thoroughly —and with little or no 
rubbing. Gold Dust saves half your time, and 
spares your poor back. 


Another great advantage of Gold Dust—use any 
kind of water you like. Gold Dust softens the 
hardest water and a : 
makes it soft as rain This Line is Busy 
water. ene 


Gold Dust is just a veg- 
etable-oil soap in pow- 
dered form, with other 
cleansing ingredients 
added to make it work 
more thoroughly and 
quickly than soap ever 
can. 


































































*‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 


do your work’? 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


25 a Month 


=—— Buysa Genuine 





Double Glase Sash 
Never mind the weather! | 
Your plants under Sunlight Double 


Glass Sash will not mind it. 


Between the two layers of 
the Sunlight Double Glass S 
air space % of an inch thi 


Above the glass is winter weather— 
zero, — Below the glass is warm 
earth ants growing like May. 
The secret of it all is the air space. Being a non-con- 
ductor, it will not let the cold in or the heat out. It 
makes the sash complete, doing away with the need of 
you want an organ at all you want a good boardsand mats. It weighs nothing and cannot be seen, 
Bo pranie | in Jt will not ds. Se- but a raging blizzard cannot penetrate it. The plants 
, and ith ie wilt grow steadily and right and are ready on time. 
ofS ~Instruction You can have Sunlight Double Glass Sash for your 
ase es So beds far cheaper than the old- 
is book style sash with heavy extra 
covers. And you will clear 
double the money. 
Writeto us, now. We will send 
you our complete catalog free. ee 
If you want Prof..Massey’s gem 
booklet on hot-beds and cold- 
frames, enclose 4c in stamps. 
Write your name plainly. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. ~~ 
980 East Broadway Louisville, Ky. 





You can now buy 
the famous Kimball 
direct from the makers 
prices. We will cena them to reliable 
Ne tem to be paid for on our extreme- 
sf dest pian—G5.55 monthly and 


upwards 
argest organ facto: n the 


mploying th 
ins wit empl oping t e a oe pita buying 
ring 


imball System os manufactu ara dis- 
saves you $20 to $50 on strictly 
organs. 
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BOAR] 
Boer e Ace OF LATHS OPUS Ee tl 


Saves money in material, time and labor, 
i Made in sheets 32x36 inches. Easily nailed to 
the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 
$1.75 per 100 sq. ft. 
Will not shrink, warporcrack. Proof against 
FIRE, SOUND, VERMIN, HEAT and CoLp, 
Write for sample and prices. 


THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 
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time we offer ful Feather 
Ioan New Feather eee rey per pair, 
tory, cash with order, All New Live Feath- 


Lisnttianig ieee 
WFEATHERE BEDS ONLY$7.40 
$7.40 


0. 


rs, Best 8o0z. A. C. A. Ticking. Satisfaction Guaran- 


teed or money back. Prompt 
Shipment, Order to-day or 
. wie for free catalogue. 
fa We give b references, 
ag thy FEATHER 
ND PILLOW Co. 
CREENSBORO, N. C. 


| 5 Year Guaranteed Buggies 
At-'¥2-Retail Price 


You take no risk, when you buy a buggy 
from us. We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger 
vajue for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you 
needn't keep it. Reference; S. Ill. Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Mutual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons, etc., are 
e highest quality, handsomest, moststylish vehicles| 4 ie 
A  puile The only line guaranteed 5 years. We SNA TAS 
direct at wholesale pricese—and save you $25.00 to /* Y 
$100.00. Write for catalog and delivered prices. ; 
2 MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: double 
$14.10 up; work harness $19, up, all genuine leath- SENT ON APPROVAL. 
er; highest quality; FullyGuaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper o ry Catalog Free. Write today, 
MUTUAL CARRIAGE G6 HARNESS MFG, CO,, Station®7B E. St. Louis, lil. 
or Station 67B 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 








“THEY KNEW HIM NOT” 





der woman 
All fine emotions stirred 
Thru pondering o’er that Life divine, 
yet human, 
Told in the Sacred Word— 


3 I HAD dwelt’’—so mused a ten- 


“If I had dwelt of old, a Jewish 
maiden, 
In some Judean street, 
Where Jesus walked, and heard His 
word so laden 
With comfort strangely sweet; 


‘And seen the face where utmost pity 
blended 
With each rebuke of wrong, 
I would have left my lattice and de- 
scended, 
And followed with the throng. 


“If I had been the daughter, jewel- 
girdled, 
Of some rich rabbi there, 
Seeing the sick, blind, halt, my blood 
had curdled 
At sight of such despair. 


“And I had wrenched the sapphires 
from my fillet, 
Nor let one spark remain; 
Snatched up my gold, amid the crowd 
to spill it, 
For pity of their pain. 


“T would have let the palsied fingers 
hold me; 
I would have walked between 
The Marys and Salome, while they 
told me 
About the Magdalene. 


“Foxes have holes,’ I think my 
heart had broken 
To hear the words so said, 
While Christ had not—were sadder 
ever spoken ?— 
‘A place to lay his head!’ 


“TI would have flung abroad my doors 
before Him, 
And in my joy have been 
First on the threshold eager to adore 
Him, 
And crave his entrance in!”’ 


Ah! would you so? 
nition 
You passed Him yesterday; 
Jostled aside, unhelped, His mute pe- 
tition, 
And calmly went your way. 


Without a recog- 


You sit within, with warmth and 
comfort girdled, 
While past your window-sill 
Sweep heart-sick crowds, and, if your 


blood is curdled, 
You wear your jewels still. 


You catch aside your robes, lest want 
should clutch them 
In its imploring wild; 
Or lest some woful penitent might 
touch them, 
And you be thus defiled. 
Oh! dreamers, dreaming that your 
faith is keeping 
All service free from blot, 
Christ daily walks your streets, sick, 
suffering, weeping, 
And ye perceive Him not! 
» in the In- 





dependent. 








IN PRAISE OF COOKS AND COOKERY. 


The Cook Who Has Thought Lightly of Her Work Has Evident- 
ly Not Thought of It at All, For Good Cooking is at the Very 
Foundation of Individual Health and National Well-Being. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘T= production of food has long 
been recognized as the broad 
foundation of our civilization. 
This century has brought us to a re- 
alization of the fact that the prepa- 
ration and serving of those foods is 
the vast superstructure of intellectual 
growth. A bright lady expressed 
somewhat the same idea when she 
said, ‘‘Because the farmer feeds the 
nations he is called the backbone of 
the country; because the farmer’s 
wife feeds the farmer, and he is not 
much without his dinner, she must 
be all the rest of the body.’ Each 
is necessary to the other, and each 
equally important. 

It is certainly true that the prepa- 
ration of food is immeasurably im- 
portant. 

If we raise a brood of young 
chickens and, thru unwise feeding, 
they develop indigestion and its 
kindred ills, we know that we shall 
have hens of less development and 
productiveness than the brood with 
which we had so-called ‘“‘luck.”’ 

Perhaps you have heard of the 
hogs out West that failed to reach 
market because of broken thighs and 
weakened backs. The Department 
of Agriculture experimented and as- 
certained the fact that by adding a 
food rich in certain materials the 
loss from broken bones became hard- 
ly worth consideration. 

If chickens and pigs are perfect 
specimens or not according to the 
feeds they eat why need we assume 
that it is different with the human 
animal? 

To be sure, we cannot say that 
Johnnie would have been as big as 
Freddie if he had had the same food, 
but we can say that if Johnnie’s food 
had been such that he knew not in- 
digestion or malnutrition, he would 
have been a more nearly perfect spe- 
cimen of his type. 

Oh, how proud we are of our boys, 


and how the arms of our girls are 
entwined around our very hearts! 
Why do we so often feed our love 
in the complacent contemplation of 
the fact that they are ours and, 
therefore, perfect? 

“We will lock up the dog in spite of 
whines and wails that he may not 
find that which is harmful to him in 
the neighbor’s garbage pail. If the 
little child cries long enough for the 
piece of sweet potato, she will prob- 
ably get it. Where the human animal 
is concerned we trust too much to 
chance. We are given intelligence 
and placed in the world at a time 
when information is free to all who 
seek it. 

Every once in a while a sweet- 
faced little woman will say to me— 
doubtless some who have said it will 
read this—‘‘I can’t ‘speak’ or sing or 
do anything fine. I reckon I’m only 
one of those old cooks.” 

Once the tiller of the soil said, ‘‘I’m 
only a farmer.’’ Today he holds his 
head proudly, because he _ realizes 
that his is an occupation for men, 
not mental or physical weaklings. 
So it is with his wife’s vocation. 

No woman need feel that she is 
only a cook. If she be an intelligent 
cook, hers is an occupation which 
means more to the world than, in all 
probability, it‘ ever could have, had 
she elected to paint or sing or write 
on a typewriter. 

To be a good and wise cook means 
to be appreciated and loved. She is 
a dispenser of health and happiness, 
and in her train come prosperity and 
plenty. Thru blending and season- 
ing she tempts the appetite; thru let- 
tuce crisp and green she bids defi- 
ance to gluttony. She is prodigal, 
calling to her aid the products of all 
the earth; she is an economist, can- 
ning, curing and utilizing that which 
others might discard. She is prac- 
tical, the humblest products being 
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_contribution to her larder she is an 


artist, for there never was a picture 
painted more a triumph of beauty 
than is a well appointed table with 
its garnished dishes. 

“Alas for the spoiling of a good 
cook—one of God’s greatest master- 
pieces,’ wailed an editor a few years 
ago, when a cook received a prize 
for having written a story. 

I hope you like to cook. I do, and 
I am glad of it. If you do not, and 
wish to cultivate a regard for it, give 
the care to the arrangement and fur- 
nishing of your kitchen that you have 
given to your parlor, buy one of the 
new cook-books which uses level 
measurements, get some comfortable 
broad-heeled shoes and start again 
with a respect for your occupation. 
If you enjoy it, your girls will do so 
also and in time lighten your labors. 

Be frugal with your fats, moderate 
with your proteids, generous with 
your breads and cereals, lavish with 
vegetables and extravagant with 
snowy linen. 

Let us lose no opportunity to study 
our vocation which we chose the 
day we married. One of our eminent 
men said when rebuked for taking 
his hat off to a darky, ‘‘Would you 
expect me to permit a nigger to ex- 
cell me in politeness?”’ 

So might some of us say, ‘Shall 
we permit the ‘‘collud pusson in the 
kitchen to know more of this won- 
derful science than we do?” 

In our grandmothers’ time little 
was known by anyone of the pro- 
cesses of food in the body. To bea 
good cook then meant the ability to 
make many toothsome dishes. Her 
only test as to the digestibility of 
food was whether or not the con- 
sumption of it produced pain. She 
knew nothing of how much of it was 
assimilated, nor how much energy 
it took to digest it. Only too often 
the children were victims of consti- 
pation and its attendant ills and the 
digestive apparatus of her husband 
was worn out while he should have 
been in his prime. 

Twenty-five cents and knowledge 
can produce a meal better fitted to 
the body’s needs than five times 25 
cents minus that other valuable com- 
modity. 

The coming generation will know 
the art of cooking b€étter than did 
the past, because it is being made 
one of the important studies in the 
most progressive schools thruout our 
land. Hasten the day in your com- 
munity when it shall be given the 
dignity of a noble profession by being 
taught in the school your children 
attend. 

I venture the opinion that 50 years 
hence the housewife will be as 
ashamed of dyspepsia in her family 
as is a man today of his incapacity 
to support a family. 

As said in the beginning, the pro- 
duction of food is the foundation of 
civilization; the preparation of it, 
the structure built upon it. For the 
well-being of future generations it 
is immeasureably important that 
that structure be well built. If we 
have ever thought of the profession 


of cooking lightly, it is because we 


did not consider it at all. 





Get On the Right Track. 


HIS note from a private letter is 

well worth reprinting: 

“Wor 41 years I have been trace 
mate to a farmer and I think we have 
made good, and I am very anxious to 
get other inexperienced ones to get 
on the right track. In 20 years we 
paid $3,000 rent, and came out just 
where we started. Then we bought 
a farm on credit and worked 15 years 
to pay for it. If we had had the ex- 
perience of this age, we could have 
paid for it in half the time. We don’t 
owe a dollar in the world. We never 
run an account anywhere, because 
we have more to sell than we have 
to buy. It does not cost us a cent 
more to live now than it did 40 years 
ago. I am very anxious for farmers 
to claim their birth right, which is 
immunity from debt.” 








CULTIVATE THE CROPS IN SUMMER—CULTIVATE 
THE MAN IN WINTER. 





” alittle. Get the most out of it. 


man who cultivates the ground. 


brains. 


tion if is accessible. 


especially in winter, than they. do. 





INTER is a good time to think, a good time to read, a good time to play 
There are winter jobs—wood cutting, ice 
cutting, teaming—plenty of them, and there are the eternal chores indoors and 
out, tiresome sometimes, but useful for the regulation of life. 
shorter in the winter and farm work does ease up when frost is in the ground. 
Get the most, then, out of the winter vacation, such as it is. 
in the spring and summer; gather the crops in the fall. 


The most important thing that goes to the making of crops is the farmer’s 
Give them as much attention in the winter as their importance deserves. 
See that they get reading that is of some value, both agricultural and any other 
kind that can behad. The young brains in the family will be more or less occu- 
pied with school, but not so engrossed but that outside reading will get atten- 
And for the girls and women of the family there should be 
provided the best reading that will suit them. 

Time is the most valuable thing in the world, and one advantage the farmer 
has over most of the other workers, is that he has more time at his own disposal, 
It will do him no good if he wastes it, but 
it is no waste of time to get in friendly touch with one’s neighbors, to take in 
new thoughts by eye or ear ; to play a bit when the chance offers.—E. S. Martin. 


But the days are 


Cultivate the ground 
In winter cultivate the 








THE FEBRUARY FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Sow Sweet Peas, Poppies, Migno- 
nette, Primroses and Pansies This 
Month, 

HE early flower seeds that we sow 

are sweet peas, Shirley poppies, 
hardy primroses, mignonette and 
pansies. Those who live in more 
rigorous climates, or who want to 
push the plants along faster, may 
sow pansies under glass, but sown in 
the open, on the south side of a fence 
or building, they make sturdy little 
plants, which there is little risk in 
re-setting later. They will begin to 
bloom by the time the plants from 
seed sown last August, usually bloom- 
ing in February and March, begin to 
look tired. 

Sometimes sweet peas sown in 
February make a finer show of bloom 
than those sown in fall. If the win- 
ter is too rainy, seeds of the latter 
sowing may decay, and then the mice, 
too, have a long season in which to 





enjoy them. 
row sown in late October and bloom- 


The photograph is of a 


ing in mid-April. We thought the 
plants stunted by untoward condi- 
tions when the first flowers appear- 
ed, but they grew on thru the sum- 
mer, until their tendrils.curled into 
the meshes of the window-screens 
and pulled up by them. 

But our best rows of sweet peas, 
for continual, lavish cutting, are 
grown in the vegetable garden. We 
planted them at the same time Al- 
aska peas are sown, and the rows 
are prepared in much the same way. 
The seeds are covered about two 
inches deep, and sown rather thick- 
ly, about an ounce to 15 feet of row. 





Choice varieties we plant thinner, the 
seeds ar inch or two apart, and, for 
the Spencers, some extra care in the 
preparation of the rows is necessary. 
We make the trench a little deeper 
than usual and scatter bone meal, 
about two ounces to the yard of row, 
in the bottom some weeks before the 
seeds are to be sown. It is covered 
with mixed fine earth and barnyard 
manure, and upon this we scatter a 
thin spray of slaked lime, if any hap- 
pens to be convenient,—say about 
four ounces to the yard. Just before 
sowing the seed some superphosphate 
is raked into the top soil, in about 
the same proportion as of bone meal. 
The ground is firmed well above the 
seed, with the foot, a garden roller, 
or a board, and the job of planting 
is done. If the vines grow as well as 
they should, it will be no light job to 
stake these sweet peas, therefore I 
suggest poultry netting stretched 
along the rows. Get it into place 
early before the vines begin to de- 
spair of it and lop over on the earth. 
There. will always be a row of 
Blanche Terry sweet peas in my gar- 
den. The Spencers are larger, of 
course, but I love this @pinty pink 
and white sort, and think it as pretty 
as any. It is sturdy, early-blooming, 
less apt to disappoint one than the 
newer, high-bred sorts, which exact 
conditions that our South Atlantic 
soil and climate cannot always sup- 
ply. 
*k * *& 

Mignonette we sow in beds where 
it is to bloom. It is impatient of 
transplanting; still the work can be 
done successfully. A bed of rich, 
light soil, thoroly pulverized and 
mixed with a generous allowance of 
barnyard fertilizer (not too fresh) 
suits them both. Seeds of mignon- 
ette must be covered lightly, while 
the poppies are so fine that we mere- 
ly press them into the surface with a 
bit of board. Poppies demand a full 
blaze of sunshine all day to do their 
best, and mignonette blooms better 
when it has, at least, the morning 
sun, 

* * ®P 

Hardy primroses are evergreen 
here all winter, they sometimes be- 
gin to bloom almost as early as the 
crocuses. Their velvety flowers of 
scarlet and gold are quite persistent, 
too. Sometimes I have seen them 
frozen stiff, or lying as if cooked 
with cold, but they would revive 
gradually and seem little the worse 
for such hardships. When grown 
from seed we give them a little extra 
care, sowing them in boxes of mixed 
sand and leaf-mold, early in spring or 
late in fall. Seed boxes of the more 
fragile-growing are usually most suc- 
cessful if wintered under an open 
shed or latticed frame that admits 
both rain and sunlight, while giving 
slight protection. Young primroses 
of choice sorts can be transplanted 
to cold-frames; the hardier, Common 
ones immediately to open beds. A 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 


ltself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
A it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. 
But I didn’t know 
anything about 
horses much. And I 
didn’t know the man 
very well either. 
So I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a_ month. 
He said: “All right, 
but pay me first, and 
Yll give you _ back 
your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.” 
Well, I didn’t like 
that. I was afraid 
the horse wasn’t ‘‘all 
right” and that I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy 
the horse, although 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this. set me 
| thinking. You see I 
make washing ma- J 
chines—the ‘1900 Gravity” Washer. 
And I said to_ myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
about the horse, and about the man who owned 


I wanted a fine horse. 





it. 

But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You see I sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way. 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month before they pay 
or t':em, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, I know what our ‘1960 Gravity Washer will 

0. I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any other machine. 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do that without wearing out the clothes. 

Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do withmy ‘1600 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. I'll offer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a ‘'1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’s 
free trial. I’ll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used it a 
month, I’ll take it back and ay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it ? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of what it saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. If 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I'll let you 
pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 60 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paid for. I'll 
take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send youa 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity’. Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 842 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 








NEW Feather -30 
Beds Only = (z= 


For a limited time we of- 
fer full 36-lb. New Feather 
Beds $7.30 each. Pillows 
$1.15 per pair, f. o. b. fac- 
-. tory, cash with order. All 
New, Live, Clean and Od- 
orless Feathers, best A. C, 
A. Ticking. Guaranteed as 
represented or money back. 
We are the biggest feather 
bed and pillow manufact- 
urers in the country. DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS 


TO YOU AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Our pillows are equi 
ped with Vacuum Ventilators, T ITED. 
Write today for free booklet, AGEN S WAN 
Reference, Broadway National Bank, Nashville. 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 0. Nashville. Tenn. 
5S ATES PRA TSM NS RARE MO 


FEATHER BEDS New 40-lb. Feather Bed 


and Pair of Pillows for 
$10.00. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write today for our special free offer. 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C, 


























Water Pumped 
Wirter and Summer 
without labor. Zero weather 
doesn’t stop an automatic Rife 

m. Raises wacer 3 feet for 
each foot of fall—no trouble or 
pumping expense Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE COMPANY 
2130 Trinity Building, New York 
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COAL OW St] _ ELECTRIC & 
LIGHT 7 \~_ GASOLINE 


white brillian' ier burns over 60 hours 
allon kerosene, No odor or noise, simple, 
ron't lod d. Take advan- 
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tage of our big 4ntroductory offer and secure 
ONE BURNER Fa R £ E We want one person in 
Fits Your Olé Lamp each locality to whom we 
can refer new customers, Ask for free o 

agents’ wholesale prices. AGENTS WANTED. “ 
MANTLE LAMP CO. 612 Aladdin Bidg., ag 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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LL signs point to a big cotton acreage this year. 

It is so easy to stay in the rut and make cot- 

ton and nothing else. Better plan a bigger acreage 

in other crops and let the rut-farmers take the 
consequences of a bumper crop of cotton. 





NE of our good correspondents, Mr. T. Ivey, 
had the misfortune to lose his house by fire 
last month. He had just been planning to put on 
metal or rubber roof but delayed a little too long. 
Look out for his letter in this week’s paper with 
its helpful suggestions and warning to other 
farmers. 





HE “rule of reason” is seldom ignored in any 

law. The proposed State-wide stock-law Dill 
promises that where a majority of the voters in a 
county are opposed to the law they may vote 
themselves out. The compulsory education law, 
if it is passed, will also provide for exempting 
children from its provisions when there is any 
pressing necessity for exempting them. 





VERY reader of The Progressive Farmer in 

either North Carolina or South Carolina, who is 
interestéd in seeing his boys and girls get as good 
a chance in life as farm children in all other 
States get, should make haste to write his mem- 
ber of the Legislature. Send postal cards, if noth- 
ing else, to your Representative and Senator at 
Raleigh, N. C., or Columbia, S. C., as the case may 
be, and tell them to stand for the six-months’ 
school term and for fair and equal taxation. 





HE Progressive Farmer is red-hot in its advo- 
cacy of the Farmers’ Union and always in 
sympathy with the purposes of the organization. 
Sometimes, however, we may differ from some 
the officers of the State Unions as to the best 
means of working out these purposes. The Virginia 
Farmers’ Union tobacco bill this week, for example, 
is simply presented for the consideration of our 
readers, and the Editors of The Progressive Farm- 
er are not to be understood yet as favoring this 
as the final solution of the tobacco problem. 





HE iniquitous character of our present North 

Carolina tax legislation, with its unfair burden 
on the poor (and our readers in other Southern 
States will find their States about as bad) is illus- 
trated by the fact that while the State of Wiscon- 
sin, in 1911, collected over $1,000,000 in inheri- 
tance taxes on wealth, the State of North Carolina 
last year collected only $5,000 from this source, 
while it collected more than ten times that amount 
thru a special tax merely on the poor man’s kero- 
sene oil. We hate demagogism, and we would not 
stir up class feeling, but the plain truth is that if 
we make wealth bear its fair share of taxes we 
shall not need to increase the burden on the poor 
to get any length of school term we need, or any- 
thing else. 





HE Southern Railway Company has lately 

taken a very progressive step in stationing 

market agents at various places on its line. In an- 
nouncing this new policy, President Finley says: 


‘We find that the man who takes up the 
growing of new crops or the raising of live- 
stock may be discouraged the first season by 
the failure to market his crop satisfactorily. 
In some cases it has come to our knowledge 
that perishable products have spoiled because 
producers did not know how to market 
them.” 


The four agents appointed are Mr. J. M. Sehorn, 
Southern Railway Office Building, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mr. E. M. Lane, N. O. & T. P. Freight Offices, Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. E. L. Roberson, Mobile & Ohio 
Freight Offices, St. Louis; Mr. M. M. Emmert, 13 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. These 
agents, Mr. Finley says, will devote all of: their 
time to collecting and giving information as to 


markets, methods of packing and shipping, etc., to 
producers on the lines of the Southern, A. G. S., 
Blue Ridge Ry., C. N. O. & T. P., Danville & West- 
ern Railway, Georgia So. & Fla. Ry., M. & O., 
Northern Ala. Ry., Tallulah Falis Ry., and Va. & 
S. W. Railway. Progressive Farmer readers liv- 
ing in the territory traversed by any of these rail- 
roads and having livestock or other farm products 
to market should get in touch with the agents 
named above. With the working out of a better 
system of transportation and more reasonable 
freight rates on farm products and livestock, 
Southern farmers ought to be able to market 
many products to much greater advantage than at 
present. 





E ARE getting a number of letters about the 
disease-carrying buzzard, and it is evident 
that many farmers are at length realizing that this 
bird, instead of a friend is an enemy to the farm- 
er. Farmers should insist that all laws for the 
protection of the buzzard be repealed. In at least 
one Southern State, Tennessee, the buzzard is not 
protected by law, and should not be anywhere. As 
a first step toward getting rid of this pest, which 
Dr. Geo. R. White says is next to public stock- 
yards the greatest distributor of hog cholera, 
farmers should quit the unsanitary and indecent 
practice of leaving dead animals out in the woods 
and fields for buzzards and dogs to eat. All such 
animals should be either buried or burned. 





Tax Automobiles to Help Keep Up 
the Roads. 


HE writer doesn’t own an automobile, but if 
he did, he would say the same thing— 
namely, that it is perfectly plain that no 

other vehicle tears up the surface of improved 
roads so badly or ruins them so quickly. For 
this reason there ought to be a special tax on 
automobiles, graduated in proportion to their 
value, this tax to be used solely in the mainte- 
nance of roads. This is a thing to which our 
Legislatures everywhere ought to give attention. 

England levies a special tax on automobiles on 
the ground that they are owned by the wealthy, 
and therefore offer a means of equalizing the tax- 
ation of rich and poor; for it is well known that 
in tariff taxes and certain other forms of taxation, 
the poor are much more heavily burdened than 
the rich. It may or may not be wise to levy a 
general tax on American automobiles for the same 
reasons, but certainly the automobile owners 
themselves ought to be willing to pay a special 
rate for the up-keep of the roads for two reasons: 
(1) The pleasure of automobile-owning depends 
largely upon having and keeping good roads, and 
(2) automobiles, as we have pointed out, are 
more destructive to roads than any other class of 
vehicles. 

Weare sorry to see farmers in many places 
opposing bond issues for the improvement of 
roads; but it is certainly true that along with the 
issue of bonds, a special tax on automobiles should 
be levied—a tax to help keep up the roads after 
the bonds build them. 

There should be no class feeling in this matter. 
The farmers need better roads and the towns- 
people need better roads. They ought to work 
together to get them; and if such a tax as we have 
mentioned were levied, farmers in almost every 
case would be more ready to pay their share of 
the taxes. 


The Bull-Tongue or the Two-Row 
Cultivator ? 





HAT was a wonderfully striking article of 
Professor C. L. Newman’s published on 
page 7 of last week’s issue in which he com- 

pared the efficiency of the man with the bull- 
tongue and the man with the cultivator. It was 
a striking illustration of why Southern farmers 
have stayed poor while Northern and Western far- 
mers have achieved prosperity—and frequently 
without working half so hard as the poor South- 
ern farmer. 


The Western farmer has been running his brain 
with two, three, and four-horsepower, while we 


have been running ours with one-horsepower. And 


because the Western farmer has used two, three, 
and four-horsepower he has gotten not only two, 
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three, and four times the results that we have, 
but frequently from seven to fourteen fimes the 
results, as Professor Newman abundantly proved. 

In other words, the Western farmer can get on 
his two-row cultivator and do the work in one 
hour that the bull-tongue Southern farmer would 
get done in a long day of fourteen hours—from 
sunup to sundown in June. 

Nor does the loss stop here. As Professor New- 
man pointed out, the man with the two-row culti- 
vator not only gets over his land from seven to 
fourteen times as quickly as the man with the bull- 
tongue does, or else can cultivate from seven to 
fourteen times as much land in the same time as 
the bull-tongue man does, but he also gets his cul- 
tivation done at the right time—a fact which goes 
far to account for the heavier average crop yields 
in the corn belt. Cultivation done in time may be 
worth three times as much as cultivation given 
too late. 

Pick up the paper and re-read Professor New- 
man’s striking illustration. In the same letter he 
writes us: 

“The same principle applies to breaking 
plows. One man using a one-horse plow 
turning a furrow eight inches wide and four 
inches deep cuts a plow slice with a cross sec- 
tion the area of which (8x4) is 32 inches. An- 
other man with a two-horse plow—turning a 
furrow twelve inches wide and eight inches 
deep, cuts a plow slice with a cross section 
the area of which (12x8) is 96 inches, or 
three to one more than the one-horse plow. 

“Cotton and corn planters which mark the 
next row, open the furrow, put down the fer- 
tilizer, bed, drag the bed, open the seed-bed, 
plant the seed and roll the surface all at one 
passage of the implement, have a time-saving 
ratio of about three to one. 

“All of which reminds one of the darkey 
preacher who said, “You alls what got sum- 


pin gwine to git more, but you alls what aint 
got nothin’ gwine lose dat.’ ” 





Make Use of Our Advertisers. 


T’S a frequent remark among our readers that 
The Progressive Farmer would be worth the 
price to any wide-awake farmer if we gave him 

nothing but our advertising, and the supervision 
and guarantee that go along with it. 

We believe this is true. But an advertiser can 
only give a hint of what he has in an ordinary 
sized advertisement, and to get the full benefit of 
our advertising columns, a subscriber must send 
for catalogs and price lists. Moreover, these cat- 
ologs frequently contain general information 
worth many times the postal card it takes to get 
one, in addition to explicit directions about how to 
get best results from the particular advertised ar- 
ticle. 

A seed catalog, for example, will contain excel- 
lent gardening hints. An implement catalog will 
probably tell you just what you have wanted to 
know about that improved harrow or riding cul- 
tivator or sulky plow. A catalog of spraying out- 
fits may not only tell how to manipulate the spray- 
er but how to mix spraying material and when to 
spray. A catalog of a stump puller or manure 
spreader or traction plow or an incubator, will per- 
haps supply just the information you have wanted 
as to cost and method of operation. By getting 
four or five automobile catalogs and learning their 
relative merits for yourself instead of depending 
solely on what some agent tells you, you may save 
enough to pay your Progressive Farmer subscrip- 
tion for a hundred years. 

In a hundred other ways, our advertisers stand 
ready to help you if you will only make use of them. 
If every subscriber would keep a quarter’s worth 
of postal cards always on hand ready to ask for 
information whenever he wished it, he could al- 
most double the value of The Progressive Farmer 
to him. Send for catalogs and price lists as you 
wish them, and remember, too, that each adver- 
tiser is willing to explain anything about his pro- 
duct that you may wish to know, even if it is not 
explained in his catalog. Just say, “‘I am inter- 
ested in what you bave to offer, but wish this 
further information,’ and a reply wili come 
promptly. 
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Compulsory Education or Compulsory 
Ignorance? 


W- SPEAK often of the uneducated man’s 
limited earning power, of his inability to 
be a leader of his fellows or to keep 
abreast of the times, of the loss that comes to the 
State and the community from his lack of knowl- 
edge and ability; and all these things are indeed 
worth considering. There is, however, another 
question of equal importance with any of these 
to consider—what must it mean to a man to be 
unable to share in the thought of the world, or 
to commune with other men, only in so far as he 
can talk with those he meets? 

Must he not feel at times almost as if he were 
among beings of a different class who have powers 
and pleasures of which he can know nothing? 

It must be so. The illiterate man, no matter 
how fine his character, or how strong and clear 
his mind may be, is, by virtue of his inability to 
read, placed, to a certain extent, in a position 
below that of the men who have this ability, and 
worst of all, is doomed, as long as he is illiterate, 
to remain in this position. 

Perhaps no stronger statement of the position 
such a man occupies can be found anywhere than 
in Charles Dickens’ account of Jo, the street 
sweeper, in ‘““Bleak House’’: 


“It must be a strange state to be like Jo! 
To shuffle thru the streets, unfamiliar with 
the shapes, and in utter darkness as to the 
meaning of those mysterious symbols, so 
abundant over the shops, and at the corners 
of streets, and on the doors, and in the win- 
dows! To see people read and to see people 
write, and to see the postman deliver letters, 
and not to have the least idea: of all that 
language—to be, to every scrap of it, stone 
blind and dumb! It must be very puzzling to 
see the good company going to the churches 
on Sunday, with their books in their hands, 
and to think (for perhaps Jo does think, at 
odd times) what does it all mean, and if it 
means anything to anybody, how comes it 
that it means nothing to me? It must be a 
strange state * * * to see the horses, dogs 
and cattle go by me, and to know that in 
ignorance I belong to them, and not to the 
superior beings in my shape.’’ 

Is not this tragedy, real tragedy, this depriva- 
tion from any reasoning person, for all his life, 
of a source of strength and delight shared by 
all those about him? The burning words of grim 
old Thomas Carlyle might have applied directly 
to Jo: 

“That any man should die ignorant, who 
had the capacity for knowledge—this I call 
tragedy, tho it were to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as some com- 
putators say it does.” 

And they apply, gentle reader, to that boy and 
girl of your own community who are growing up 
illiterate, shut in by the darkness of ignorance 
from all the light struck out in the great world by 
the thoughts and dreams and deeds of all men 
whom they do not personally kaow. 

It may seem to you a thing to be sorry for 
that some parent you know neglects to educate 
his children, but it is more than that. It is trag- 
edy—deeper and more pitiful than would be any 
material loss that could come to them. Under 
your very eyes, those children are being doomed 
to a life in which there will be no chance for them 
to develop to the full’ ability that God has given 
them. Right there beside you, those boys and 
girls are being denied the privilege of ever being 
what other boys and girls may be. 

Many persons fear compulsory education; but 
is not compulsory education better than compul- 
Sory ignorance? And compulsory ignorance it is, 
because it is idle to talk of children from six to 
ten years choosing for themselves whether or not 
they will grow up illiterate. This choice is made 
for them by others, by their parents or society. 

Men and women of the South, these boys and 
girls of our homes and our communities are our 
richest possessions. It is the duty of every one of 
us to see, so far as is in our power, that each 
and every one of them is given a fair chance in 
life. We are not doing this—we are doing the 


very opposite—if we willingly or carelessly per- 
mit one of them to grow up into an illiterate man 
or woman. There is none of us who would turn 
a hungry child away unfed, but it is not less 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE LAWS IN 1912. 


States where school attendance is compulsory thruout the 
State in outline, those where school attendance is compulsory 
in part of State in diagonal, and those where school attendance 
is nowhere compulsory in solid black. And the “Solid South” 
is almost solid black. 





shameful for us to sit idle and see the minds of 
children starved. 

These boys and girls do not know—cannot know 
—what they are missing except as it comes to 
them in some blind, helpless wonder such as came 
to little Jo. Often their careless parents do not 
know. But we more fortunate ones who, thru 
our ability to read, have the key to the world’s 
great treasury of knowledge, do know. Can we 
be selfish enough to permit any child to live and 
die with we know not what latent possibility in 
his mind and soul undeveloped, to live and die 
shut in from the great aspiring thought of the 
world, to miss the happiness and the chance of 
service that rightfully belong to him? 

Surely we cannot, for it is not a small thing 
to cause one of these little ones to stumble or to 
require that he walk in darkness. 





“Use Less Fire and More Sense.” 


HE great need for our Southern soils, as we 
have said a hundred times, is humus—that 
is to say, decaying vegetable matter, rotting 

leaves, trash, grass, etc., etc., for that is all the 
word “‘humus” means. 

It is humus that makes your new-ground rich 
and your hedge-row rich. It is by humus that 
nature restores the fertility to an old field when 
careless man has seemingly worn it out. She puts 
trees and grass on it and lets the dying leaves, 
weeds, grass, and limbs rot year after year until 
the soil becomes fertile again. And yet in the face 
of all these facts, thousands and thousands of 
foolish farmers all over the South will ‘‘burn off” 
their fields this year—will burn the broomsedge, 
field-grass, and cornstalks that Nature is trying to 
enrich the land with. They will burn this valu- 
able plant food and moisture-saver that the fam- 
ishing earth should be feeding upon—more valu- 
ble than commercial fertilizers because of its ef- 
fects on the soil—and will buy fertility in a guano 
sack to replace what they have thrown away. And 
then in the fall they will say their land is ‘‘worn 
out,” and complain about hard tmes. 

Let us hope that no Progressive Farmer reader 
will be so unwise. ‘Use less fire and more sense 
in dealing with your fields,’ as the late Dr. Knapp 
once said in a letter to The Progressive Farmer. 
And Prof. Sherwin has a saying almost as good, 
“You can’t make humus out of smoke.”’ You cer- 
tainly can’t. 


A Thought for the Week. 


A FTER all, morals sadly need buttressing in 





all of us. We are very much more trust- 

worthy when we are amongst good people 
than when we are amongst bad people. A bad 
example is dreadfully contagious, even with the 
best of us. And it would not do for any of us to 
live too long in the environment from which some 
of these poor girls have been rescued. It is almost 
terrible to think, aside from the providence and 
grace of God, of how much of our morals depend 
upon the watchful eyes of our neighbors.—Wood- 
row Wilson. 


“What’s The News? “| 


Once Again, the Six-Months School Term 


ITH every passing day new evidence accum- 
W ulates to prove that unless our Legisla- 

tures bestir themselves in behalf of our 
country boys and girls, North Carolina and South 
Carolina will be officially branded and advertised 
to the world as the most backward and illiterate 
States in the American Union, will be proclaimed 
as doing less for their farm boys and girls than 
any other Commonwealth in the whole sisterhood 
of States. 


According to late information, New Mexico has 
already provided an average six month (120 days) 
school term for the farm boys and girls of the 
State, whereas the white rural school term in 
North Carolina for the last fiscal year was less 
than ninety-eight days. 


We North Carolinians used to say, “Thank God 
for South Carolina,’’ because South Carolina kept 
us from being at the foot of the educational col- 
umn, but even South Carolina has now passed us 
Tar Heels in provision for its country children— 
poor as it now is. Then more lately we have been 
saying “Thank God for New Mexico,” only to find 
that poor, half-desert New Mexico, tho it has an av- 
erage population of only three per square mile, is 
now giving its country school children an average 
school term of six months, while we are still de- 
bating whether or not the great and prosperous 
Commonwealth of North Carolina can make sim- 
ilar provision for its farm children—tho it has an 
average population of forty-five per square mile! 

While forty-six other States in the Union, there- 
fore, point their fingers at North Carolina for do- 
ing so little for our country children, we no longer 
have even the melancholy satisfaction of peinting 
our finger at New Mexico as being at least one 
State that is worse than we are! As for South 
Carolina, while she yet makes a shameful record, 
which we hope our Palmetto State readers will 
speedily redeem, it is true that with a State school 
tax of thirty cents on the $100, whereas North 
Carolina has only twenty cents, there is a move- 
ment to increase this South Carolina thirty-cent 
tax to fifty cents. And even Governor Blease, ‘‘the 
unspeakable Blease,’” as some have pronounced 
him, has done credit to himself and his State by 
recommending that this school tax be increased 
from thirty cents to at least forty cents on the 
$100! Forty cents on the $100, mind you, in 
sight for South Carolina, whereas our North Caro- 
lina tax is now only twenty cents! In other words, 
if our North Carolina Legislature adjourns with- 
out increasing the State school levy, we may find 
South Carolina—so far from being a State to 
thank God for as being worse than we are—levy- 
ing a school tax of forty cents against our twenty 
cents, or doing just twice as much for its country 
children as we are doing. 


But some will say that our taxation troubles 
stand in the way of getting the six-months’ term 
in North Carolina. Our answer to that is that the 
State’s taxation troubles must be adjusted any- 
how, and there will be far more trouble in adjust- 
ing them without making provision for a six 
months’ rural school term than if we try to adjust 
taxation while making this provision. If we try 
to increase taxes or raise assessments without giv- 
ing our folks a six-months’ school term, we shall 
have one of the biggest rows in the history of the 
State. 


If our South Carolina neighbors can raise forty 
cents on the one hundred dollars for their country 
schools, we are not so poor that we can afford only 
half that for our country children. Moreover, if 
a State Tax Commission is created, officered by 
forceful men and given ample powers, if adequate 
inheritance and income taxes are levied, and if a 
determined effort is made to tax the property of 
the wealthy individuals and corporations on as 
high a valuation as the property of the poor, im- 
mediate relief can be secured; and then if with 
the next assessment, vacant lots, lands held for 
speculation, and large plantations and timber 
tracts, are assessed on as high a valuation as the 
little hundred-acre farm or city cottage, the tax 
burden on the poor man can be further decreased 
rather than increased. 


But whether provision for the six months’ 
school means or does not mean an increase in the 
general State tax levy, we must have it. For eith- 
er the North or South Carolina Legislature to ad- 
journ leaving it to be said that it could not even 
join New Mexico in providing a six-months’ school 
term for our Carolina country boys and girls, but 
instead left them more poorly provided for than 
in any other State in America, will be disastrous 
to North Carolina and to whatever politicians are 
responsible. 
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Before You Milk Your Cows Again 
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or not. 
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throughout. 











GREAT WESTERN 
SEPARATOR Book Sent 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit facts. 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest guality cream, 
with east work and bigvest profits for the longesttermof years. Itshows 
you in plain figures how to make from $5.00 to $15.00 more from 
every cow, per year, whether you now owna cream separator 
Don’t you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


Read about the Great Western. Note that the bowl delivers cream from the top and 
skim-milk from the botiom, so there's no chance of their mixing. 
ing and self-flushing; thereare no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, 
or ragged edges to hold milk and collect dirt. The Great Western is ball-bearing 
Perfectly uniform balis, 50 to 100% haraer than regular, 
tempered so file cannot cut them. 
Western on any kind ofa trial to prove that our claims are not strong enough. 
q@ Just mail us your name and address on a postal for the big, fine, 
Now! illustrated Great Western Book. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 453.c Second Ave., 


FREE 





to Know About Separators 


It is self-drain- 


Ball races 
We will arrange for you to get a Great 


It’s worth MONEY to you. 


Rock Island, Il. 








COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Goats, is already 


so well established as to need no comment. i 
SEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


But it is not so well known that COTTON- 
The eminent 


Dr. Tait Butler, of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 


animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 


ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
I would 


Corn is a good horse 


feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 


all-corn ration.” 
fine horses, says: 


Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, 
“Cottonseed Meal nfakes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 


Ga., a distinguished breeder of 


what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 


in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Let us send you free booklet, full of 
Address, 


Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 


The Bureau of 




































Heaviest Fence Made \=+p= 
Heaviest Galvanizing \“f.= 














We make 16ostyles. Horse 
int, Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
--\ proof fences made of No.9 














: double galvanized wires 
PAN end absolutely rust proof 
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The Brown Fence & Wire Coo 
Dept. 87 Clevel 
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FARM FE 


26 INCHES HIGH 


The big advance in price 
made by all mfra. of fenc- 
ing does not affect us— 
we're covered—have not 
advanced price Will save 


=f 
CENTS| —4 
you more this year than iil 


ever before. Catalog free. A ROD 
The Spotless Co., 75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 4 
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Dallas, Texas. 
STRENGTH Coiled 
Spring Wire. RKe- 
fh all quires Fewer posts. Al- 
| e Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in, ger own pocket 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence, 
26-inch Hog Fence, - = 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 
48-inch 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biegest values ever offered and sold 
unicr our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
contains information you should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Get 
Bian 4 t 
Be he Factory 


FENG Made of DOUBLE 

ways tight. Is heavily 
ferent styles and 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
Poultry Fence, - 22%4c. per rod. 

GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
Box 172 Winchester, Indiana. 

: t 

(te Direct 
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CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 







CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 










fence ever offered. 

2 ] 9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 

wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 

ing between line wires graduated from3 

inches at bottom to 8inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 

CENTS A ROD for 2%-inch 

Square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 

top margin wire, No. 14 line and 

stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6inches 

LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
$ lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$ i 5 5 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 

Write today forlarge free catalog show- 

ing complete line of over 100 styles and 

heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 

84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 











A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire—every pound made in our own 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 


For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


Sse KILI SELMAN 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money.’ 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 

tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3 to 8 inches. as all the 
advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD _ for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 444 inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muwncie, ino. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
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Some Questions About Dairying. 


N ARKANSAS reader propounds 

the following questions: 

“Will the following prove a sat- 
isfactory ration for a dairy cow giv- 
ing 22 pounds of milk a day. The 
ration contains the nutrients called 
for by the standard: 

1 Pound cottonseed meal. 

2 Pounds peas. 

2 Pounds corn. 

10 Pounds oats and pea hay. 

Corn fodder what she will eat. 

2. Would dairy farming prove 
profitable using the above home- 
erown feeds and selling butter-fat at 
22 cents per pound? 

3. How many hogs will the skim- 
milk from ten cows carry, if half the 
ration consists of grain and milk 
and the other half is obtained from 
pasture?” 

1. This ration should prove satis- 
factory for a cow giving 22 pounds 
of milk a day, but at the present 
prices of peas and cottonseed meal it 
would be more profitable to sell the 
two pounds of peas and put in their 
place two pounds of cottonseed meal. 
We do not think it advisable to fig- 
ure or plan on the feeding of dairy 
cows without providing silage. 

2. The price stated, 22 cents per 
pound for butter-fat, is too low. 
Butter-fat should be worth as much 
per pound as butter, for the over- 
run (butter being only 80 to 85 per 
cent butter-fat) should pay for mak- 
ing the butter, and 22 cents a pound 
is not a fair price for good butter in 
the South, such as any dairyman 
should aim to produce. With but- 
ter-fat at from 27 to 30 cents a 
pound, such a system of dairy farm- 
ing should prove profitable, if the 
skimmilk is properly used in the 
feeding of calves and pigs. 

3. Assuming that the grain fed 
the pigs is corn, that corn and skim- 
milk form half the ration and that 
they are fed in the correct propor- 
tion of about three pounds of mi'k 
to one pound of corn, the following 
estimate may be made: 

We know nothing of the weight 
or size of these pigs, so will have to 
base our estimate on rate of gain. 
Suppose that the rate of gain per 
| pig per day is one pound and then 
estimate that it takes six pounds of 
corn to produce ohe pound of gain. 
Since half the gain is to come from 
pasture we have half pound gain per 
day to be produced by corn and milk. 
One pound of corn is equal in feeding 
value to from five to six pounds of 
milk, but if we say six pounds then 
it will require two pounds of corn 
and six pounds of milk to equal 
three pounds of corn, or a ration of 
six pounds of milk and two pounds of 
corn in addition to pasture should 
produce one pound of gain a day. If 
ten cows produce 200 pounds of 
skimmilk a day, and each hog is fed 
six pounds this amount of milk would 
supply 33 hogs fed as _ outlined. 
These figures should hold approxi- 
mately for hogs ranging from 75 
pounds to 150 pounds in weight, but 
the smaller the hog the less feed that 
will be reauired to produce a pound 
|of gain. On hogs under 150 pounds 
our estimate of feed required for one 
pound of grain is over, rather than 
under, the usual requirements. 








The Cause of Slimy and Ropy Milk. 


LIMY or ropy milk is generally 
due to certain bacteria getting 
into the milk after it leaves the cow. 
There is a type of slimy milk 
which is due to a diseased udder. An 
inflamation of the udder or ‘“‘garget”’ 
is the usual cause of this trouble and 


as well as being slimy. But this is 
not the usual cause of slimy and 
ropy milk. In nearly all cases the 
trouble is the result of the milk be- 
coming infected with germs or bac- 
teria which form a slimy or sticky 
substance, which causes this condi- 





The cow 


the milk is apt to show some bloods 





tion after the milk leaves the udder. 
should therefore not be 
blamed with it. 

The germ which generally causes 
this undesirable condition of the 
milk usually comes from one or 
more of the following three sources: 

1. From the presence of these 
slime-producing bacteria in the wa- 
ter with which the vessels are wash- 
ed or rinsed, or with which the milk 
is cooled. 

2. From the outside of the udder 
and flanks of the cow becoming in- 
fected with the germs, which are 
carried into the milk with hairs and 
dust during milking. 

3. Since the slimy germ has been 
found in the dust of the feed, this 
dust may settle in the milk while 
milking, especially if the cow is fed 
during or before milking. 

Knowing the sources 
germs, the course to pursue to cor- 
rect the trouble is plain. 

Water free from the germs must 
be used if this is the source of the 
trouble. Better use only boiled wa- 
ter that has been cooled, for washing 
the vessels and rinse only with boil- 
ing water and, what is always im- 
portant, use only pure water in the 
dairy. 

If the trouble comes from the out- 
side of the cow’s udder and flanks, 
these should be thoroly washed or 
disinfected at least once with a solu- 
tion of 1 part of Kreso or Zenoleum 
to 49 parts of water and then should 
be wiped with a damp clean Cloth 
just before each milking. 

If the feed is the source of the 
trouble, then the bad practice of feed- 
ing before or during milking should 
be discontinued, so as to avoid the 
dust raised by handling the feed fall- 
ing into the milk bucket. These 
germs do not make the milk un- 
wholesome. Indeed, slimy or ropy 
milk is considered a delicacy, or at 
least preferable to normal milk, by 
some people. But in America it is 
apt to be thrown away or fed to pigs. 

When the trouble is,once in the 
dairy, it is sometimes very difficult 
to eradicate. The most thoro steri- 
lization of all the milk vessels is nec- 
essary in addition to keeping the 
germs out by the precautions indi- 
cated above. 

Again, we repeat, don’t blame the 
cows for these troubles, they are not 
responsible, and relief can only come 
thru better dairy methods. 





The following bulletins have re- 
cently been issued by the Veterinary 
Department of Clemson College, S. 
C. They are timely and accurate, 
and should be of special interest to 
the livestock men of the State at this 
time. “Ticks and How to Destroy 
Them;” ‘Hog Cholera and Its Con- 
trol;” and ‘So-Called Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis of Horses.” They may 
be had free of charge by writing Dr: 
M. Ray Powers, Clemson College, S.C. 





Prof. J. C. McNutt, of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture, re- 
cently purchased a pure-bred Per- 
cheron stallion for Mr. Allen Nich- 
olson, Union, South Carolina. The 
colleges can do good service for the 
stockmen of the South in the pur- 
chase of pure-bred breeding stock, 
and their services should be more 
generally utilized. 


4 





According to an estimate of exports re- 
cently compiled, there has already been &@ 


quarter of a million dollars worth of cattle 
shipped out of Western North Carolina, and 
it is said that the shipping season is not 


nearly over. Haywood County furnishes the 


greatest number of the stock for the North- 
ern and Eastern markets from this section, 
and there will be approximately 200 carloads 
shipped from that county alone. These esti- 
mates are founded upon actual figures al- 


ready in hand, and if anything, do not do jus- 
tice to the cattle raising industry in this sec- 
tion. The average value of a carload of cattle 
is estimated to be about $1,150, but the cat- 


tle which will be shipped during the re- 
mainder of the winter will be higher in 
price. The reason given for this is that the 


stock shipped late in the season is improved 
by scientific feeding and care. Much of this 
stock is exported and goes to Liverpool.—Ex. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 














“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 





Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 

For Best service accurately describe your wants. 

ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 








JERSEYS : 


Grand Champion Ohio State 


Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 


daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


>" 


Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 
We guarantee 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PEP LLLP" 


HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North -Carolina, 




















MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 
Unsurpassed breeding. Mature 
Duroc-Jerseys sows and gilts, bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars. Beautiful two to four 
months pigs; pairs and trios, not akin Prices reason- 
able JNO F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D.1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


TAYLOR’S DUROC Write for show record 


of 1912. Young boars, bred sows and gilts for sale. 
prices reasonable. 





State Fair winners. 








Farmer and State authorities. 
breeders stock at farmer’s prices. 
















NASHVILLE, TENN., FEB. 12, 1913. 


Every animal immunized by the serum treatment as recommended by the Progressive 
60 choice ones from best Tennessee herds. 
For catalog address 


E. B. TUCKER, Mgr., SMYRNA, TENNESSEE. 


Your chance for 











BERKSHIRES. 


PPP AAAAAAAARARARARALQLOrmrmwmmmrmm—mr—m™»> 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 


dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stone Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar ones sow bigs by either boar for 
red Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST = Ay! 


MAPLE 
LANE 


Berkshires on Approval 


Our Berkshires have given such thorough satis- 
faction, that we are wi ling to have them stand en- 
tirely on their merits, and let you be the judge. 

ANl our breeding stock are splendid individuals and 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, Pre« 
mier, Longfellow and Baron Duke SOth blood. 
There are no better in the State. 

We can ship you at once, subject to examination 
and approval, choice pigs, bred sows and service 
boars. Isn’t this fair? 

Write today for price and description. 

This ad, will not appear next week. 


D. E. EARHART, 
Bristow, Va. 


























RIDGEWAY CLUB BERKSHIRES. 


Katonahs Sambo, our herd boar, has de- 
feated every boar in the Carolinas that has 


Met him in competition. A consistent win- 
ner for three successive seasons. Every sow 
in the herd a winner or producer of win- 
ners. We offer a few high-class, selected 


four-months-old boars and gilts at only $15 
each, Every Animal Fully Guaranteed. 
F. H. BEALL, Supt. Ridgeway, 8S. C. 








Some extra fancy Berkshire pigs 
out of Prosperity Duchess Fg 
first prize winner. She by i lin 
ers Duke 29th. Pigs sired by a 
son of Baron Duke 125. 


S. E. MORTON, Gray, Ga. 

















CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 

Addre 
Cc. Ww. 





ss 
FOWLER, Marietta, Georgia. 


BERKSHIRES. 


THE CREAM OF ‘BERKSHIRE. BREEDING 
Sons of Masterpiece, and Lord Premier's 

Rival, in service. 60 bred sows. Choice se- 

lected spring boars, and fall pigs for sale. 
Send for circular. 

BROWN & WILEY, Fawn Grove, Pa. 


REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
HOGS 





Cholera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
At Missouri State Fair. 


High-class stock for sale. Write me your 
wants. 


Red, White and Blue 
Duroc-Jersey Farm, 


J. L. TAYLOR, . . . Proprietor, 
OLEAN, MISSOURI. 





TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. CHAS. L. TAYLOR, 
= e _y | R. RA, Olean, Mo. 
BERKSHIRES AT AUCTION— ~~" 
At the Sixth Annual Tennessee Berkshire Association Sale Tamworths. taae tor x — 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices, W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 








ve POLAND D CHINAS. 


978 Ib. Hog— 


Net weight. Largest and best hog 
on earth. Price only $10.00 each, 
$15.00 pair, 8 to 12 weeks. 
SGHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C, 











Registered Poland Chinas 


We have forsale a magnificent lot of 
spring boars and young sows. All eligible 
to compete for the 1913 Futurity stakes. 
Good show prospects. Write us your wants 
and ask for catalog. 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., - Jackson, Miss. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 

heal this herd. The handoomest, largest and smoothest 

boars in the Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 

boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 

them, and a square deal for every man. 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice- Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - + - Brooksville, Ky. 























Purebred Hog Fanciers 


Our young stock of registered Duroc- 
Jerseys and Berkshire Pigs cannot be 
equalled in the South for shape, size and 
quality. 


It's to your interest to investigate our 








stock and prices before buying. Don’t 
hesitate. Do it now! 
KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 








HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,”’ = se way one stock farm 
woner oo it. Write for pri 

FRANK C. MORRIS, ¢Trovilfians, Va. 





Ss. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for want? and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, 8S. C. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


EOE 


penance MULE FOOT Sale, at Seymour, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1913. 60 head of bred sows, bred 
gils and males, sired by 12 males of Nat- 
ional fame. For catalog and prices, write, 
Chas. P. Thompson, Letts, Indiana. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


PRARAARARARRARrrnrrnsnm 


Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


SHORTHORNS. 


“HOWELL STOCK FARM: 


Has pure-bred Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 
and Berkshire pigs for sale. Choice in- 
dividuals and best ppending, From Elm- 
endorf Farm. Lexington, Ky., and Car- 
penter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. Personal 
inspection invited. 


B. P. HOWELL & SON 


PPPRASP LILLIA 











PALAIS 








R. F. D. No. 2, Waynesvitto, N. C. 








JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
Newton, North Carolina. 


PAR 











Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 














Nellendale Farm Has for Sale—Six register- 
ed Jersey Heifers and three Bull Calves, 
7 to 12 months old. Eminent and Coomassie 
blood. Good individuals. Dams make good 
in the dairy. Attractive prices.—J. N. Var- 
nell, Proprietor, Cleveland, Tenn, Route 6, 


AYRSHIRES. 


PADD LAA BLIIIOOOworwrrrnrm™- 


7 Exceptionally well 
Ayrshires bred bull calves. 


HENDERSON AYRSHIRE FARM, HUDSON, OHIO. 
HEREFORDS. 


PRRARRRRRrrrornrm™ 


THIRD ANNUAL AUCTION 


OF 


Registered Herefords 
To Be Held 


Tuesday, April 8. 
at 
LA VERNET STOCK FARM 


In sight of capitol, Jackson, Mississippi. 
For particulars and catalogs address 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY. 


Mention The Progressive Farmer. 





























Best herd in the South. 
Herefords Booking Bo apne 


iltner Bros., Eminence, Ky, 


HOLSTEINS. 








PURE-BRED wk a 
HOLSTEIN CATTL 
The Greatest Dairy abe Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt. 


PERCHERONS. 
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Registered ™ 
Percheron 
Stallions from 
$250 to $750. 
Registered 

and high 
grade Perch- 
eron mares, > 
from two to 
five yearsold. 
45 of the best 
and biggest bone Mammoth jacks 
inKentucky. Hampshire and Tam- 
worth swine and Big Black Pigs. 
Write for prices and testimonials today. 


CLOVERDALE FARM, 
~ Box Y, Lexington, Ky. la 





Cloverdale Farm Mare 
and Foal. 














PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 
We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 
and jacks we sell. 
BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 
Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 








. JACKS. 


The stantinnhent Jack resin 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 
Junction City, Ky. 


> M ‘ 
Branch Sys oF M OTA VANT: Manager and Salesman 





Registered, Kentucky 
Jacks and Saddlers Mammoth jacks and jen- 
netts. Saddlers of the best Denmark and Chief breed- 
ing; stallions, mares, colts and fillies. The best Mammoth 
jacks and stallions are bred in the heart of the Blue Grass, 


COOK FARMS, Lexington, Kentucky. 
(Other Livestock Ads on Page 25.) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











pair bills. 


estin 
you should own. 
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All axles, for all Florence 
Wagons, are turned from 
only the finest Hickory, air 
seasoned for 2 years. Each 
axle is cut for the individ- 
ual skein that goes on it. 


This kind of lumber and this. method save 
you very many dollars in breakage and re- 


Drop us a postal today. Let us tell you of some other inter- 
features that make these wagons the only wagons 


Florence Wagon Works, 


FLORENCE, ALA. 


























Increased Cotton Yields 


Old Fashioned farming produced only about 
220 a of cotton. 


rocess---fertilizing with 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


with good cultivation, frequently 
produces 500 to 


1,000 Pounds Lint Cotton 


per acre 








The new 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 
RICHMOND -_ VIRGINIA 
1 





Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed 
with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
ar price, $2.25. 

The Progressive Farmer. 





Prof. John Michels has written 
two of the best books for Southern 
dairymen. They are “Dairy Farm- 
ing” and “Market Dairying.’’ We 
can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list. of other.dairy books. 








What Our Veterinarian Says. 








Poor Feeder. 
 gtore Carolina reader says he 
has a horse that he cannot get to 
eat enough grain to keep him as fat 
as he would like and wants a tonic 
that will increase the appetite. 
Now this is not so simple a prob- 
lem as some may think. There is a 
living animal, a horse, involved in 
the proposition, and when life is in- 
volved in any problem it may become 
a difficult one, because we cannot en- 
tirely control the animal. It may be 
that no amount of medicine or tonics 
will cause this horse to eat enough 
to keep him fat, if he is given any 
work. It is a well known fact that 
there are such horses. He is a “‘poor 
feeder,’’ and a poor feeder is not like- 
ly to get fat and if he does get fat, is 
not likely to stay so, if given much 
work. We think that a balanced ra- 
tion, having a sufficient variety of 
feeds that the horse likes, regular 
feeding on just enough to leave him 
a little bit hungry at the finish of 
each meal, good grooming and reg- 
ular exercise are likely to do more 
good than all the medicines in the 
drug stores. ‘But if medicines are 
used, bitter tonics are the best aids 
to the appetite. A dainty feeder, 
however, is not likely to take any of 
the bitter tonics in his feed, hence 
we suggest two (2) teaspoonfuls 
twice a day of a mixture of one (1) 
part of fluid extract of Nux Vomica 
and two (2) parts of fluid extract of 
gentian, put on the tongue with a 
large spoon and the head elevated 
for a few seconds until it is swal- 
lowed. 

If this is too much trouble, a table- 
spoonful of the following might be 
given twice a day: One (1) pound 
each of charcoal, hyposulfite of 
soda and cottonseed meal and one- 
half (1%) pound of sulfate of iron or 
copperas. This may be eaten in the 
feed. In addition a tablespoonful or 
one-half (1%) ounce, of Fowler’s so- 
lution of arsenic might be given once 
a day for ten days or two weeks. 

But as stated, medicines are not of 
much value for these ‘‘poor feeders.”’ 
Skill in feeding is of more value, but 
even this usually fails to keep such 
a horse fat if he is given much work. 





How to Treat Splints. 


NORTH Carolina reader writes: 
“T have a five-year-old mare that 
has ‘splints’ on each side of one fore- 
leg, what remedy do you suggest?’’ 
Splints are enlargements formed of 
bone tissue, the result of an inflam- 
mation in the tissues of the region 
affected. They generally appear on 
the inside of the foreleg a short dis- 
tance below the knees, but may, as in 
this case, sometimes appear on the 
outside of the leg and sometimes 
even on the hind leg. They generally 
appear in young horses shortly after 
being put to work, especially in driv- 
ing or saddle horses; but, of course, 
may appear in unbroken colts or in 
older animals. 

They frequently cause lameness, 
but unless the enlargement is so close 
to the knee as to interfere with that 
joint, this lameness is apt to be only 
temporary. Therefore, a splint that 
is two or three inches below the knee 
is not a serious matter; while one 





DRAINAGE DITCHES 





BUILT AT LOW COST 
with ZOTH CENTURY GRADER 


With one man to operate and a team of horses a 
ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, can be du 
in one day at cost of only 2c per rod. 
Built of reinforced steel. Direct pull 
6n load. Weight only 600 lbs.—light, 
strong, guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 
® Does 49 men’s work. Pays for itself in 
20 days. Also makes roads, levels 
_%) land, clears sage brush. Many other 
.. f_& farm uses. Low priced 
Easy terms to respon- 
parsies. Write today for 
»00k containing many 
valuable pointers for 
increasing crop profits. 
The Baker Mfg. Co, 
fj 960 Exchange Bldg, 
Memphis, Tenn. 















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


close up to the knee is a very serious 
defect or unsoundness. From the 
fact that the animal may walk 
sound, or even limp but little when 
trotted on soft ground, but shows 
very pronounced lameness when trot- 
ted on a hard surface, points to the 
probable cause of the trouble—con- 
cussion or jar. This characteristic of 
walking sound and trotting with a 
very pronounced ‘drop’ or limp is 
the best means of distinguishing 
splint lameness from other forms of 
lameness. Unless the splint is lo- 
cated close to the knee no treatment 
is called for, except to lay the ani- 
mal off work in case there is lame- 
ness. If, however, the splint is close 





to and involves the lower part of the 
knee joint the animal should be laid 
off work, kept as quietly as possible 
in a box stall and a blister applied 
every two weeks to the enlargement 
and surrounding parts. For a blister 
one (1) part of red iodide of mer- 
cury and four (4) parts each of ce- 
rate of cantharides and lard or vase- 
line is satisfactory. This should be 
well rubbed into the parts for ten 
or 15 minutes and the animal’s head 
tied up for a few hours to keep him 
from getting his mouth to the parts. 
Between the applications of*the med- 
icine the parts may be greased onze 
every day or two with lard or vas- 
eline. 





Why Horses Rub Their Tails. 
NORTH Carolina reader has a 


mare that rubs her tail and he os 


wishes to Know how to prevent it. 

Rubbing the tail may be due to 
worms or other irritation in the rec- 
tum or last part of the intestine; to 
dirt or other matters under the tail 
around the opening of the rectum; 
or to dust and dirt in the hair of the 
tail. In fact, when any of these 
causes has started the rubbing, the 
irritation produced by this rubbing 
may cause it to be continued even af- 
ter the original cause has been re- 
moved. 

If there are small worms attached 
to the inside of the rectum, empty 
the bowel by injecting warm water 
into it or remove the manure with 
the hand, then inject one (1) pint 
of raw linseed oil into which has been 
well shaken two (2) .tablespoonfuls 
of turpentine. Repeat this injection 
three days later. ‘ 

Wash the parts thoroly with tar 
soap and warm water once every 
three or four days and moisten the 
rubbed parts twice a day with a so- 
lution of one (1) part of carbolic 
acid to 100 parts of water. 

Grease of any sort is objectionable 
because it favors the collection of 
dust and dirt, but it may do good to 
grease well each time several hours 
before washing with the tar soap and 
water. 





Quarter Cracks. 


NORTH Carolina reader has a 
five-year-old-mare with “small 
cracks in hoof.”’ 

These cracks are usually known as 
“sand” or ‘‘quarter cracks.’”’ They 
may be due to a thin, weak hoof, or 
to a thin hoof that has become too 
dry from standing on a plank floor 
or driving on hard, dry roads. They 
seem to be more common on dry, 
sandy soils, hence the name “sand 
cracks.’”’ In unshod horses, if the 
hoof is allowed to grow too long the 
increased strain on the hoof may also 
cause it to crack. 

If the crack is not large and there 
is no lameness all that is usually nec- 
essary is to keep the hoof rasped off 
well so as to take undue strain off 
the parts, or to have the animal shod 
as often as necessary to prevent un- 
due lengthening of the hoof. Some- 
thing can also be done by keeping 
the hoof moist, and a fly blister rub- 
bed in around the top of the hoof will 
increase and strengthen the growth 
of the bone. 

Some believe that if the following 
is applied to the hoof once a day it 
will also prove beneficial: 

Pine tar, 1 ounce. 

Beeswax, 2 ounces. 

Lanoline or lard, 4 ounces. 

These should be slowly melted to- 
gether and applied by rubbing into 
all parts of the hoof. If the crack 
extends to the soft parts and causes 
lameness it should be closed and the 
edges held together by driving a 
shoeing nail thru both edges of the 
split horn horizontally and clinching. 
There are also clips made for hold- 
ing the crack closed. But probably 
the most effective way of preventing 
the crack continuing to extend up 
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ANY PASTURE CROPS PLANTED FOR THE PIGS? 


Mulefoot Sow and Pigs, Owned by Jno. H. Dunlap, Williamsport, Ohio. 





into the new horn as it grows down 
from the coronet, or soft parts just 
above the hoof from which the hoof 
grows, is to rasp thru the hoof at the 
upper end of the crack or close up to 
the hair. The hoof should, of course, 
be cut clear thru with the rasp at 
right angles or crosswise to the crack. 





Remedies for “Scours”’. 


_NORTH Carolina reader wants to 
know “Show to treat a calf for 
scours.” 

In this trouble there is special 
force in the axiom, ‘‘Remove the 
cause and the effect ceases.”’ 

The causes of scours in calves 
more than a few days old may be put 
down as follows: 

1. Too much feed. 

2. Sour or cold milk to which they 
are not accustomed. 

3. Dirty milk. 

The first, too much feed, is not only 
the most Common’ cause of the start- 
ing of the trouble, but no matter 
what the cause too much feed will 
prevent a recovery. 

The most important measure of 
treatment is to starve the calf by 
giving less feed than is generally 
thought necessary to support the life 
of the animal. When the calf is 
scouring, the feed is not being di- 
gested and used by the calf, there- 
fore, it is better not to give this feed 
than to give it solely to furnish ‘‘fuel 
to continue the fire.”” We repeat, 
starve the calf. 

If the trouble is quite severe or has 
existed for some time, give a purga- 
tive. For a young calf two (2) to 
four (4) tablespoonfuls of castor oil 
and one (1) to two (2) tablespoon- 
fuls of whisky. For an older calf one- 
fourth (4%) to one-half (%) pound 
of epsom salts and one (1) table- 
spoonful of ginger in a pint of warm 
water. 

Follow the purgative with one-half 
(4%) to one (1) dram of subnitrate 
of bismuth three times a day. Only 
in extreme cases will paregoric or 
laudanum be necessary or desirable. 

Of course, there may be othe? 
causes for scours, but generally the 
feeding is at fault. 





“Bots” or Over Feeding 

GEORGIA reader says he has a 

“mule that stands in the stable 
nearly all the time which I feed 24 
ears of corn, three bundles of fodder 
and hay and oats. She suffers from 
severe sweats in the stable and sweats 
very freely when driven. Yesterday 
morning when I went to the stable to 
feed her she had been pawing and 
had not eaten all her supper. A 
neighbor says she has ‘bots.’ What 
do you think is the matter? What 
are the. symptoms of bots and how 
can they be destroyed? 

We think this mule is being fed 
too much. A mule that stands in the 
stable most of the time does not need 
so much feed. She probably suffers 
from attacks of colic. 

We suggest feeding about one- 
half the feed now given, or regular 
exercise and slightly less feed. 

This mule probably has bots in 


her stomach. Most horses and mules- 


do at this season, but it is very un- 


likely that these are doing her se- 
rious harm or that they have much, 
if anything, to do with her present 
condition. 

It is not possible to distinguish 
the irritation and indigestion caused 
by bots, if bots ever cause such trou- 
bles, from the same troubles result- 
ing from other causes. There are no 
medicines that are safe for the farm- 
er to use that will cause the bots to 
let go their hold on the stomach un- 
til their natural period for passing 
out of the horse arrives’, when they 
pass out with the manure and finally 
develop into the bot fly that lays the 
eggs from which the grubs or bots 
are hatched. 

We know that there are horsemen 
who think they can give simple med- 
icines that will cause the bots to be 
passed off by the horse, but they 
have been deceived, by the fact that 


the remedies were given at the time’ 


when the bots are naturally leaving 
their host. 





Meeting of Georgia Dairy and Live- 
stock Association. 


HE annual meeting of the Geor- 

gia Dairy and Livestock Associa- 
tion was held in Athens, January 15 
and 16. There were about 150 pres- 
ent at each session—a record-break- 
ing attendance. 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, President of 
the State College of Agriculture, call- 
ed attention to the fact that an ef- 
fort was being made by the college 
to secure funds for the organization 
of breed associations in the various 
sections of Georgia. 

Mr. L. A. Niven, of Atlanta, read 
an important paper on community 
organizations for the betterment of 
livestock. Much attention should be 
given to this phase of the work, not 
only from the standpoint of intro- 
ducing new blood, but also for the 
marketing of livestock and livestock 
products. 

Dr. W. M. Burson, in charge of the 
hog cholera serum plant, read a very 
able paper on protecting hogs against 
cholera with the serum treatment. 
Georgia is well adapted to the eco- 
nomical production of pork. Cholera 
has been the greatest hindrance in 
the past. Now that the State has 
taken the matter up in a systematic 
way, operations can be enlarged rap- 
idly without fear of serioug financial 
losses. 

Mr. C. W. Fowler, of Marietta, 
presented a paper on the manage- 
ment of hogs. Mr. Fowler has been 
one of the most successful breeders, 
fitters and showmen in the South for 
some time past, and he has made a 
very enviable reputation in some of 
the strongest shows of the country. 

Prof. H. B. Carpenter gave a prac- 
tical talk on the feeding of hogs. He 
called attention specifically to the 
great variety of crops that can be 
successfully grown in this territory. 
The subject of grazing crops for hogs 
was treated by Mr. A. M. Blackmar, 
of Columbus. 

Prof. John R. Fain discussed al- 
falfa. He stated that the crop had 
not been generally grown in this ter- 
ritory, but that it was being grown 
successfully in several cases, show- 








DE LAVALsepwators 
ARE EASIEST TO WASH 


The construction of the De Laval bowl is such that it can be 


completely taken apart for washing. a 
The discs, bowl parts and tinware have no tubes, crevices, 
holes or corrugated surfaces such as are found in other ma- 
chines and which are very hard to clean. 
The De Laval discs are washed as a single piece and the 
whole machine can be thoroughly 


CLEANED IN FIVE MINUTES 


There is no part of the De Laval bowl which cannot be easily 
reached and seen, so that the operator can always tell whether or 
not every part has been properly cleaned. 

The ease with which the De Laval can be thoroughly washed 
and kept in a sanitary condition is one reason why creamerymen 
prefer De Laval to other separator cream, and is likewise one of 
the reasons why butter made from De Laval cream has scored 
highest at the National Dairy Show for over 20 years. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
are ag discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should 
if 


have. 


ailed free upon request if you mention this paper. 


New 1913 De Laval 


catalog also mailed upon request. Write to nearest office. 


THE De LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 








Indianapolis, Indiana. 


All stock guaranteed. Stallions 
easy payments. Mares are cash. 


P. 0. BOX 604 
a 


‘CHARLES A. BAXTER, 


Imported and American Bred Per- 
cheron Stallions and Mares. 


dle the best and you will not be disap- 
pointed in what you buy from me. 





sold on 
I han- 














The greatest milk producers in the world. 


International Stock Show. 





Place at the Head of Your Herd an Individual from Lucerne Herd Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


as Lord Netherland de Kol, Homestead de Kol, Sarcastic Lad and Pontiac Korndyke. 
Woodcrest Meta Vernon, Record 14,463.4 Pounds Milk, 583.03 Pounds Butter 
Woodcrest Aeggie Jewel, 18,426.1 Pounds Milk, 699.34 Pounds Butter 
A bull of this strain recently sold for $5,000. Holstein took the prize at the recent 
A few choice young individuals for sale, male and female. 
Address P. H. HANES, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


This Herd is from such illustrious pedigree 











ing that proper preparation of the 
land would make it possible to grow 
the crop successfully on much larger 
areas. The prerequisites are a good 
deep soil with ample drainage, a fine 
seed-bed, the eradication of weeds, 
and in practically all instances the 
addition of lime, or _ preferably 
ground limestone rock. To insure 
satisfactory growth land must not 
only be inoculated but it must also 
have an abundance of humus in the 
soil. 

Mr. J. F. Hunnicut read a paper on 
marketing pure-bred livestock. 

The subject of tick eradication 
brought forth an interesting discus- 
sion. Dr. E. M. Nighbert, led the 
discussion. He reported gratifying 
progress in the work in this State. 

Mr. S. D. Cross, of Chester, S. C., 
talked on Hérefords. 

Cantain C. W. Parker, of Elberton, 
led the discussion on steer feeding. 
He has been a pioneer in the work, 
and his adgress was beneficial to 
many who are contemplating taking 
up the work. 

The dairy cattle discussion was led 
by Mr. F. F. Dow, of Kensington. He 
has a herd of over 100 head of Is- 
land-bred cattle, and is a man of ex- 


perience with this breed. He moved 
his herd to Georgia from Massachu- 
setts because he believed the climate 
here more congenial. 

Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, State Vet- 
erinarian, gave an able address on 
the subject of ‘‘Conformation and 
Unsoundness in Work Stock.” 

A paper was presented by Mr. Mil- 
ton P. Jarnagin, on the future of the 
horse and mule industry in Georgia. 
The price of horses and mules has 
forced an interest in the breeding of 
this class of livestock, and at no dis- 
tant day Georgia is destined to cease 
sending such an enormous amount of 
money into the horse breeding States 
for her supply of work stock. 

In order to stimulate an interest 
in the livestock industry it was de- 
cided to hold one meeting in each of 
the 11 Senatorial districts of the 
State and the annual meeting at the 
Agricultural College in Athens. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Captain J. W. Park6r, 
of Elberton; Vice-President, Mr. G. 
Fred Hunnicutt, of Hapeville; Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. Wm. Hart, Athens; Sec- 
retary, Prof. Milton P. Jarnagin, of 
Athens. 

MILTON: P.. JARNAGIN. 
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Tell You How 


To Get Into The 
Champion 
eEVCAubbirey 


END your name for my 
World’s_ Championship 
Hatching Facts. I wiil tell 
ou about the Six World’s 

hampionships won by my 
famous Belle City Incubator 
—will tell you about the folks who won the 
prizes, how they did it and how you can get 
championship hatches right from the start. My 


Six-Time World’s Champion 


Belle City 


tors, many costin, 
to ae oh __ _ my price. Used by U. S. 
after a careful investigation. I want 

‘ou about the features I have embodied in the 
em the Championship 
about 


my famous OO setae meg Hot Water Tes Heat 
you all about my manutact facturis 4 e-chicks. a 

uu ing, selling and shi ping 
plan that makes kably low pri 


low price possi 
Get My Lowest Price 


n World’s Championship Hatching 
Py +1) aoe _— my ceevent freight pre- 
ponlvou ou can »2,or3 pony 

Oe at m: y Heke how i protect you by m 
an posse . I'll send you my 
hatching tota--deee, if you 
im Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incabater Ce.. 
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sonal 10 Polio 
of all these ~“ me a 
postal. 


Box 101 Racine, Wis. 




















Johnson wants your name and 
address if you are interested in 
chicken raising. He will send 

you the famous Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1.00. 


000 sold—all making big 
for owners. Telisabout 30 to90 day 
trial offer, 10 year 





Freight Paid 

East of ites Johnson 
Incubator Man 
Clay Center, Neb. 





Incubator 


That Far if You 
Live Beyond 
Filloil tank once with one 
gallon of oil, then light lamp--the 


- gor RAYO, with automatic regulator, 


willcomplete the hatch. Cheap, easy. 


e e 
Saves big oil-money 

Lamp underneath---perfect radiation-— 
eventemperature. Turn eggs without re- 
movingtray Clean lamp without remov- 
ing tank or chimney. See eggs and 
thermometer through glass top. Regulator 
adjusts exactly. Double heating system 
saves heat. Automatic ventilation. Roomy 
nursery. Bighatches certain—fine, strong 
chicks. “Low direct price, freight pree 
paid. Ask for Free Catalogue No. 10. 


Rayo Incubator Co. 
966 South 13th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


A WINNER 
in 1911 and 1912 


National 

it kets Hatching 

ub sili Contests 
—— Both 


now get these famous win Taner 
Cc nae Brooder For = $10" 
prolent 


clad also 
Hf ordered t together. 30 pare 
i Fact of 


direct- back if ey nae 
isfacto: 
ag fren. triple wele. scpeee Rockies 
irs: 
poems | ‘Brood with r et up ready 
yard, w 
made Maries f from this 
lronciad incubator Co. 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. (3) 
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ote breed, hatch, feed and market by latest 
improved methods. All about world’s famous 
Runner Ducks and 52 other pure-bred varieties. 
ans se-cens Lowel and owes price list of best 
wis, e ncubators, supplies, etc., only 5 cents. 
ERRY'S PO i 1 


“Profitable Poul ‘ed 
Latest Book Finest published. "128 
pases practical facts, 180 beautiful pictures, ‘reli 
fo’ 
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ULTRY FARM, Bex 123, Clarinda, Jowa 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








HOW TO RUN THE INCUBATOR. 


Directions W hich Ww ill Enable the 
Beginner to Succeed. 


HEN you have secured your in- 
cubator, or in advance of its ar- 
rival, you have probably arranged 
your incubator room. It need not be 
built just for the purpose. I have run 
one in a dining-room. But, make sure 
the temperature is even, that there 
are no drafts, no sun striking direct 
on the machine, but sufficient light 
to work by, and, beyond all, reason- 
ably good ventilation; the future 
chicks need air, oxygen, from the first 
moment of the hatching process. 
This being attended to, follow 
earefully the manufacturer’s in- 
structions for setting up and starting 
the incubator. Run it a day to get 
familiar with the lamp and regula- 
tor. When once properly adjusted, 
don’t keep tinkering at it, simply 
keep it as adjusted unless actually 
necessary to adjust. 

Run the incubator at least 24 
hours empty. The lamp must burn 
with a clear, bright, even flame, and 
bear turning up or down without 
smoking. The chimney must be 
clean, to give a clear view of the 
light. Don’t leave experimenting 
and adjusting to be done with egg 
trays filled. 

Use the best oil obtainable. It is 
cheaper in the end, and may save 
serious trouble. Before handling a 
single egg, be sure you have clean 
hands. Above all, never have grease 
or oil on them when working with 
the eggs. 

Have all the eggs clean and dry 
when put in. Cull out all abnormal 
shaped, rough shelled, and over- 
large or small eggs. The more uni- 
form they are the better. 

Before putting any eggs in incu- 
bator, set them on end with large 
end up, for five or six hours to get 
the yolk balanced. 

When incubator has run satisfac- 
torily 24 hours, the thermometer 
standing at 100 degrees, Fahr, place 
the eggs in the trays. Let every egg 
lie on its side, ends to back and front, 
filling tray full, but not piling them 
up. 

Place trays carefully in egg cham- 
ber, closing doors quietly, so as to 
avoid all jars, which might disturb 
the lamp or regulator. Have the 
flame as nearly right as possible at 
start. An hour after eggs are put in, 
see how the thermometer stands. If 
nearly 100 degrees, let it run anoth- 
er hour or so. Then, if any decided va- 
riation, very gently turn the thumb- 
‘screw of the regulator. An hour later 
test again. Bear in mind the eggs, 
being put in cold, have a tendency 
to lower the temperature a little, 
therefore don’t be in a hurry to ‘“‘ad- 
just.”” If after the third and fourth 
visit the temperature seems uniform, 
then a slight adjustment of the wick 
will probably be all needed. 

Within 24 hours, both lamp and 
regulator should be perfectly adjust- 
ed, and eggs all warming up. Incu- 
bation has fairly begun, and with it, 
the development, in fertile eggs, of 
animal heat. By the second day, the 
temperature should have risen. to 
102 degrees, and by the third day to 
103 degrees, where it should be kept 
steadily. 

Careful attention to the lamp 
should keep the temperature even, 
or a very slight adjustment of wick 
or regulator will answer. 

Carefully avoid sudden or extreme 
changes in flame or of regulator. It 
is easy to chill the eggs or cook 
them. Don’t be hasty about the reg- 
ulating. 

On the morning of the second day, 
after having seen to temperature and 
refilled lamp, thoroly clean’ the 
hands. Take the tray out and gently 
put it on the table provided. Close 
the door of machine. Follow instruc- 





tions sent with the machine in turn- 


ing the eggs; usually it is simply to 
gently roll them half way around, 
all in one direction. Usually five 
minutes is sufficient. The object of 
turning is to prevent the settling of 
the contents of the egg to one side, 
which would cause the other side to 
dry, and a dead or deformed chick 
would result. 


The question of cooling is an open 
one, much depends upon the temper- 
ature of the room, its freedom from 
drafts and sunlight Generally, five 
to 15 minutes, according to condi- 
tions in room, may be allowed, but 
—only until the eighteenth day. 

After the eighteenth day, the 
doors of the machine must be kept 
closed, and no disturbing of the trays 
or eggs allowed. The reason for this 
is, that the ehick, by this time fully 
developed, is getting in position to 
force its way out, and even a slight 
change in the position of the egg may 
smother it, or prevent its working 
its way out. 

The supply of moisture is an open 
question. The ideas of the makers 
of incubators differ, as do their ma- 
chines. Local conditions are also a 
factor. Weather has a material bear- 
ing. Probably on no other point con- 
nected with artificial incubating is so 
much necessarily left to the judgment 
of the operator. A pretty safe rule, 
provided local conditions are reason- 
ably good, is to let the weather guide. 
In damp weather, use very little. In 
dry, or hot weather, use more. With 
a dirt or rock floor, no harm can come 
at any time from a sprinkling-of the 
floor. Or a sponge, or a saucer of 
sand can be wet and placed in the 
bottom of the egg chamber. Some 
advise wetting the hand in warm wa- 
ter when turning eggs and brush 
lightly over the eggs. Better, how- 
ever, use too little than too much. 

The filling of lamps, cleaning of 
chimneys, and adjustment of regu- 
lator, (the last only if absolutely nec- 
essary,) should be attended to at fix- 
ed hours, morning and evening. The 
ege turning should be done as soon as 
possible after morning lamp trim- 
ming. A visit, of inspection only, 
should be made about noon also, just 
to see that all is working right. With 
a beginner, a last visit just before 
bed-time, will insure proper condi- 
tions for the night. The experienced 
operator will know it is not neces- 
sary. 

Towards the end of the hatch, 
about the seventeenth or eighteenth 
day, a rise in temperature in egg 
chamber may be looked for, and 104 
degrees may be redched. No harm 
will come from this if the ventilation 
is provided for. Here let me urge, 
buy no incubator that has not relia- 
ble provision made for automatic 
ventilation. The developing chick 
needs air as much as a grown fowl. 
The difference is the chick’s supply 
of air penetrates thru the porous 
shell, and the ‘‘air cell’’ is its imme- 
diate supply. Proper ventilation of 
the incubator not only supplies the 
oxygen needed, but does much to 
regulate the moisture. 

Dependfe somewhat on the qual- 
ity of the eggs, that is their vitality, 
the chicks may begin to hatch by the 
end of the nineteenth day, and every 
chick should be out by the twenty- 
first at farthest. A properly con- 
structed machine is provided with 
a nursery below the egg-tray, to 
which the chicks soon find their way 
when freed from the shell. They 
should remain there at least 24 
hours, and until the last hatched are 
dry and have found their legs. The 
brooder should, before this, have 
been prepared and warmed, and tak- 
ing care the chicks are not chilled in 
the transfer, they should be taken to 
the brooder, and the incubator is 
ready to be emptied of shells, un- 
hatched eggs, etc., and thoroly clean- 
ed and fumigated for another hatch. 
—F. J. R. 


| PURE-BRED POULTRY. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
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Lester Tompkins S$, C. Rhode Island 
RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE $2. to $5. = $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
ggs $1. to $5. for 15. 
Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
$5. per trio, Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
sent in your order and we will send good value for 
every $1. EMERG 


MEEGA POU 
T.H. ~~ Prop. arate ‘ian, N.C. 
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Anderson’s Money-Making Reds 


me < ight pons ir Ly “vt are now mated. I 
rat halfand one-thir rices @ u 
and female not included in th ¢ 300 ‘choice 


00 worth. Nota 

bird in the lot that is not wort 

pe phd h #2. Fed and many as 
Get your order in before the flock is picked. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 








Rhode tstand Reds, Both Combs. Won nineteen ribbons 
(nine of them firsts) in four shows this season; State 
cup and specials. Stock, Eges. 

MRS. J.C DEATON, . Landis, N.C. 
Sittings 15 Eggs Lester Tompkins Strain 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
From selected pens, 
$1.50 and $2.00 per Sitting. 


BELRHODIA POULTRY YARDS 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


ROSE COMB REDS, The Birds You Are Looking For. 
‘s B tng Mh Fr Bs ——— and fanciers. _ are 
Zi inners an ayers—! 
some fine ae 4 Write. Bo sy abel ee 
D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, North 








rth Carolina 


COCEERELS, Fe and $1.50 each. 
S.C. GS, $1., and $2. per sitting. 
BABY CH oe Feb. 21st, 15c. each. 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, R-5 Charlotte, N. Cc 


ORPINGTONS. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
layers. Cocks and 


Prize winners. Heavy 
cockerels, $1 to $5 esch. Hens and pullets, 
Eggs, $1 to $5 per 15. Fer- 


$1 to $2 each. 
Landis, N. C. 


tility guaranteed, 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, 
MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 
Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3 
hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); 
no pen or cock entry... Eggs for hatching, 
J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Va. 


Cook's Strcin S. C. Buff Orpingtons exclusively. 
splendid birds for sale. You want the 
pak for your next Patching. Book 
and be assured you will ge’ 
prometiy filled 
MISS Juuia. JONES, Tob 
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best eggs you 

our order with ‘me 
the best. Orders 
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Prize Winning Buff Orpingtons 


Including ist. and 5th cocks at Atlanta 1911. 1st, 
3rd and 4th Cocks, 1-2 Cockerels at Spartanburg 
January 1913. Prices right. 

G. CANNON, Spartanburg, s.c. 


PLY MOUTH ROCKS. 


wren rmnrrnm™ PLLADLL LLL LL SL 
EGGS—BU FF PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
$1 Per Sitting of 15. 
eggs now ready for shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. HOLSHOUSER, China Grove, N. C. 
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DUCKS. 

JEFFERSON WHITE RUNNER DUCKS 
Greatest Winners In The South. 
First prize winners Madison Square Gar- 
den, Chicago, Cleveland, Savannah and 
Atlanta. Descriptive price list free. 
Stock and Eggs. 


JEFFERSON FARM, Albany, Georgia. 








TURKEYS. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


Sold only in trios, at $10 for two hens and one 
tom. Pure-bred. 


WOODLAND FARM, Kerr, N. C. 
Wy AN VDOTTES, | 
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PAIL 


Pure-bred White Wyandotte Poultry 
and Indian Runner Ducks, Extra nice cockerels and pul- 
lets, $1each. Eggs from pen No. 1. $1.50 for fifteen, 
from pen No. 2, $1, for fifteen. Ducks, white and fawn, 
$1 each. Edgew ood Seed and Poultry Farm, L. M. Cox, 


Proprietor, R. F. D. No. 2, Wilson, N. C. 
PURE BRED 15 eggs to ag S. C. White 
Leghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S C. 
Rocks. White and 


COCKERELS {fei 


dottes, S.C.R.I. Reds, White and Buff Orping- 

tons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. hite and 

Brown Leghorns. Eggs for aetonine S in sea- 

son; ot. 50 per sitting; Orpingtons 

A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DEPT. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 











Barred, Buff and 
White Plymouth 

















You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 


money by buying from our adver- 
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A NEW PLAN FOR THE CORN 
CLUBS. 


Mr. Hull Would Have Five-Acre 
Crops and Forbid the Use of Fer- 
tilizers. 


HE one acre corn-raising experi- 
ment, starting in the South, has 
swept the entire country, and its ef- 
fects have been wonderful. It has 
convinced even the great Corn Belt 
of the North, that the South is the 
<oming corn section of the country. 
It needed sensational results like 
225, 237 and 250 bushels of corn to 
the acre, to wake the South up to its 
own importance as a corn-raising 
country. 

But now, since we know, it is well 
to refer to the itemized statements as 
to the cause, producing these extra- 
ordinary results. Invariably we find, 
enormous quantities of commercial 
fertilizers used, about as much on 
one acre as is generally used on ten. 
These experiments, after all is said 
and done, are only experiments. The 
great Southern corn crop, the great 
Northern corn crop must be, for 
many years to come, made almost 
entirely without fertilizer of any 
kind. 

So it is, that these results of 250 
bushels remind me of what the great 


man who witnessed the charge of | 


the light brigade at Balaklava, “It 
is magnificent, but it is not war.” 

It is the general average that 
counts. Last year Mississippi aver- 
aged about 20 bushels, yet a man in 
Lincoln County made 250 bushels. 

Let the experimenters continue if 
they desire, but let the rewards be 
offered to the biggest producers 
from five unfertilized acres. The 
plowing in of legumes, the season 
before, should be allowable, and 
deep plowing and sub-soiling, the 
summer and fall before, should also 
be allowed, but the use of any kind 
of fertilizer should not be permitted 
to competing parties. It is possible 
to raise the standard in Mississippi 
25 per cent in one year, and why not 
begin right now? 

Several years ago I traveled with 
a gentleman from Ohio who owned 
some valuable plantation property in 
Concordia Parish, La. He had, be- 
sides other Ohio property, a section 
of land there which he planted an- 
nually to corn, rotating clover, etc., 
40 acres left for dwelling, barns, pas- 
tures, ete. As I remember, he had 
owned this property about ten years. 
At the time of his purchase it pro- 
duced 32 bushels, but by a steady 
system of rotation, deeper plowing, 
better pulverizing the soil, better 
cultivation, but especially more care- 
ful selection of seed, he had grad- 
ually increased the yield to 50 bu- 
shels, general average. He had just 
harvested 51 bushels per acre and 
for several years had averaged about 
$10,000 clear profit on this section 
of land, and all without the use of 
any fertilizer, except the plowing 
under of legume crops. And he said 
other farmers in his section were do- 
ing as well. 

I believe if the premium offers 
were diverted for one year, from 
one acre to five acres, and in the 
manner indicated, that thousands 
more would enter the arena, and the 
net results would be a large general 
increase in the corn erop of the 
South. 

Something should be done to stim- 
ulate the Negroes. Premiums should 
be given to them, they should be en- 
couraged to organize corn raising 
clubs, and Government experts should 
be secured for every county in the 
South. 


If The Progressive Farmer, with 
its splendid corps of scientific and 
energetic Editors will only take it 
up and push it, it will produce great 
results in the near future. 

To recapitulate, deep plowing, as 
much subsoiling as can be done, 
disking and harrowing, careful se- 
lection of seed, flat and rapid culti- 
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Thousands of satisfied farmers are now turning their soil with BLOUNT PLOWS, making 
larger crops which means greater profits. It will pay YOU to write us for fullinformation. Let 
us show you the advantage in using BLOUNT PLOWS. 


TRUE BLUE} 
Sulky Plow 


12 and 14 inch cut 


Extra Steel 
Point with 
each Plow 


Address Box B 62 


BLOUNT PLOW WORKS 


Evansville, Ind. 











S We’ve been making plows since 1867. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Brahmas 


C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Char lotte,N. C 














Occoneechee Farm, Poultry Department 
Ofters for sale from BEST BLOOD LINES 
Eggs For Hatching and Day 01d Chicks 
Eggs $1.50 for sitting of 15; Day old chicks; 
Leghorns $1.50 for 10, or $12. for 100. Other 
breeds $2. for 10, or $17.50 for 100.. White 
Pekin and Indian Runner Ducklings $2.50 for 
10, $22.50 for 100. Duck eggs for hatchirg 10 

for $1.50. Address, 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N C. 


—<« The Quality Strains— 


of Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, White P'ym- 
outh Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Japanese 
Silkies, Blacktail Japanese Bantams, 
Houdans, and White King Pigeons. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 














KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 








S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S.C. White Leghorns, Whiie Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 





Everything Trapnested 


Satisfied customers from New York to Florida. All Wool 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks are the best this side of 
anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 





vation, and the results must be a 
great increase in the crop. 
FRANCIS B. HULL. 
Garden City, Miss. 


Editorial Comment:—We agree 
with Mr. Hull that it is not big yields 
of corn on one acre, but profitable 
yields from many acres that we need; 
and we believe, too, that, when the 
competition is among men, five acres 
rather than one should be the unit. 
We believe again that prizes should 
be given for greatest profit rather 
than for greatest yield. We can see 
no good reason, however, for barring 
the use of commercial fertilizers. If 
we are to Keep up and add to the 
fertility of our soils, it is only a ques- 
tion of time anyhow when we shall 
have to bring in plant foods from 
outside sources. The extravagant 
use of commercial fertilizers to pro- 
duce big crops on single acres is far 
from our ideal of good farming; but 
fertilizers, judiciously used, will add 
to the profits from the corn crop, and 
this is especially true on good land. 
Why, then, shouldn’t they be used? 





I have been reading The Progressive 
Farmer one year, and can say it is the best 
farm paper I have ever read, without a 


single exception.—H. C. Geiger, St. Mat- 
thews, & Cc. . 









ealthy Hens 
Double Your 


Egg: Profits 


LF you have hens that won’t lay, look sick and ‘‘Droopy’’, 
here’s a certain and sure way to put them in the best pos- 
sible condition. Feed them International Poultry Feed. It 
will make them lively and strong. It will make them take on 
a fine, glossy plumage. They will lay eggs with golden colored 
yolks winter and summer—and you'll not be troubled any 
longer with hens that do nothing but look stupid! 


International Poultry Feed 


promotes good health because itis a to be without it if you ex 
Properly balanced ration, composed results from your Hock. et ree 
of a mixture of the different grains, Why don’t YOU buy some of this 
wheat, barley, oats, kaffir corn, sun- remarkable poultry feed now—at once? 
flower seeds, milo maize and corn. Why don’t YOU make up your mind 
ve The scientific balancing of this feed that from now on you're going to 
is entirely zew in poultry feeds and have the healthiest kind of hens and 
has been proven by practical tests the biggest egg production possible? 
to be the very best feed that can be You know that a hen needs proper 
adapted for poultry either confined food in order todo her work. You 
or running at large. It is frankly know a hen weighing less than 5 
acknowledged by all poultry experts pounds willlay 200 eggs a year which 
that all birds are fond of and thrive is five times her own weight! Why not 
best on a mixture of grains. Inter- give her aii the help and strength 
national Poultry Feed 7s a perfect you_can. You are the one that 
mixture of grains—that’s why it’s profits by doing this—not the hen. 
best! That’s why thousands of Buy From Your Dealer or Write To Us 


farmers, poultrymen and chicken for f: 
fanciers wouldn’t be without it. "Vines pocmadol a tana 


And that’s why YOU can’t afford health-producing strength. 


INTERNATIONAL 
\ EES AAT i. 
=) > 1001s Te s/ 










































SUGAR FEED CO. 
. Memphis and Minneapolis 
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[ SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Winners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes than all competitors combined. Some 
exceptionally vigorous cockerels for sale at $3.00 and $5.00 each. These are sons of 
tested hens with egg records of 186 to 232 marketable eggs laid in one year, and will 
stamp the egg laying habit thru your flock. 











eands | er Tank, Self- ting with 





MARTIN F. SCHULTES, Box 431, “‘Albashire,”’ Bartlett, Tennessee. 


$2. SOLD 88 DUCKS 


I have no more ducks for sale this season, 
I sold 88 ducks from $2 spent in advertising 
in your paper. Sold in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Now the Electric Alarm Bell. Examine it Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, For 
In Use before paying balance. Three sizes. which I thank you. 
Others claim best. I prove Right est for —- JOHN F. NICHOLS. 

. M. Wi) 't Ri ubator Co. ‘i 2 
H. M. NEBER, Pres’ Right Sey ti. Nichols Farms, 














Lenoir City, Tenn. 
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No money in advance —no 
bank deposit. We pay freight. 
Five year Guarantee. 





Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayers 


double your ge Mpa anything—trees, potatoes, 
vineyard, truck, etc. High pressure, cyclone agita- 
tion, easy to operate. Brass valves, ‘phy ogt cylinder, 
strainer, etc. Light, strong and durable. 
Horse Power Sprayer—works automatically in 
field and orchard—no hand 
pumping oo appeal Write Ane 
jay. atalo; spray 
“4 fae and Speci 


Te 














ree Sprayer Offer 
to first buyer in 
each locality. Be 
first—save money 
—write today. 














H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 
272North 8t., Canton, 0. 








We Make 
Sober 64-5 a 
For Everybody 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There’s a field sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line, 


THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything ofits kind. Throws 

fine mist spray with strong force, no 

clogging, strainers are brushed and 
kept clean and liquid is thoroughly 
agitated automatically. 

Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entiresprayerline. We havethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Addre: 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 
108 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Y 




























Prevent blight, 
destroy insects which play 
havoc with your crops. ,000 suc 
cessful gardeners and orchardists 
will tell you—use— 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


40 styles and sizes. For 5 acres of field 
crops, or 1 acre of trees, use Auto Spray 
No. 1—hand power, 4 gal. capacity—Auto 
Pop, non-clogging nozzle—all kinds of 
sprays with instant change. For large 
Sprayers, Brown’s 
NS Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle 

—the only nozzle made that will spray any solution 
for days without clogging. ee for all sprays. 
Write for Spraying Guide FREE. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO., 93 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
AALS PELE 2 A RE, TEE 








‘Early Tomatoes 


“I have tried all the various strains 
of Earliana on the market, and yours 
is the only one I have found that meets 
my idea of what a good early Tomato 
should be.”’—Prof. W. F. Massey, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Market Growers’ Journal. 

By nine years’ selection we have 
produced the Earliest, Hardiest, and 
smoothest Tomato ever grown. Our lo- 
cation near the Canadian line tends to 
breed in earliness and vigor, for we 
have no blight. All our seed is home- 
grown, is extra large and plump, start- 
ing strong vigorous plants. Send for our 
circular and get more inside facts. 

If you want to be first on your mar- 
ket with perfect Tomatoes that will 
bring a premium over top-notch prices, 
plant Langdon’s Northern Adirondack 
Strain of Earliana Tomatoes. 
good for field or forcing. 


F. & H. P. LANGDON 


Maple Ridge Farm 
| Constable, New Veet, | 
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Have Ripe. Peaches For 
Two Months 


In your home garden you can have rich, 
luscious, beautiful peaches ripening 
every week. From our 67 kinds we can 
supply you with sorts suited to your own 
locality, that will give you abundant 
crops over a long season, keep your 
table supplied with the finest fruit, and 
leave yousome to sell at a nice profit. 
For your commercial orchard we can 
supply all the standards, most produc- 
tive kinds—the varieties that make money 
for peach growers everywhere. 
Send a Postal Today For Lindley’s 
Peach List. 
Your name on a postal will bring our big 
nursery book—56 pages—that tells about 
all the most profitable fruits. Write 
now, before you forget. 


J.VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








O MUCH is said, written and ad- 
S vertised about the spraying of 

fruit trees, that we are liable to 
become confused. This article at- 
tempts to cover 
the question of 
apple spraying so 
as to successfully 
control the worst 
of our pests in the 
simplest and most 
effective manner. 
It is condensed as 
closely as I know 
how, without 
omitting import- 





MR. SHERMAN, 


ant points. 

The whole plan calls for five spray- 
ings during the entire year, but if 
you can’t do that, it shows which 
ones are most important so you can 
tell which ones to omit. I have not 
indulged in arguments and whys,— 
we know that spraying benefits our 
apples. 

1. Winter Spraying. Use ready- 
made lime-sulfur wash, 1 gallon to 
9 gallons water,—-or use home-made 
wash 15 pounds lime, 15 pounds sul- 
fur to 50 gallons water. Apply in 
late winter before the buds have 
opened. 

2. As Buds Open. ° Use ready- 
made lime-sulfur 1% gallons to 50 
gallons water, and add 3 pounds ar- 
senate of lead,—or use _ self-boiled 
lime-sulfur, 8 pounds lime, § pounds 
sulfur to 50 galions water, and add 
3 pounds arsenate of lead. 

3. After Blossoms Fall, Promptiy. 
Use as recommended for second 
spraying. 

4. Three to Four Weeks Later. 
Use Bordeaux Mixture, 4 pounds 
lime, 3 pounds bluestone, 50 gallons 
water, and add 3 pounds arsenate of 
lead. 

5. Summer Treatment, Ten Weeks 
Later. Same as in the fourth spray- 
ing. 

Which Spraying May Be Omitted? 


First in importance, No. 1. Winter 
treatment, if you have scale. 

Second in importance, No. 3. 
ter blossoms fall. 

Third in importance, No. 5. Sum- 
mer spraying, if fruit rots on tree. 

Fourth in importance, No. 4. 
Three to four weeks after blossoms 
fall. 

Fifth (and least) 
No. 2. As buds open. 

If the orchard is infested with 
San Jose scale, it is essential to give 
treatment No. 1 and No. 3. to keep 
the trees in health and to get good 
fruit. If there is no scale, treatment 
No. 3 alone will give remarkable re- 
sults. But if the fruit rots on the 
tree (bitter rot, etc.), then No. 5 be- 
comes quite important. 


The Mixtures. 


Ready-made lime-sulfur can, be 
bought from the manufacturers or 
their agents in our larger towns. 
They are reduced to proper strength 
by adding water. For winter spray- 
ing use one gallon to nine gallons 
water. Any time after buds have 
opened use 1% gallons to 50 gallons 


Af- 


in importance, 


water. Add arsenate lead as spe- 
cified. 
Home-Made Lime Sulfur (for Winter 


Use). 

Stone lime (unslaked)......15 Ibs. 
Sulfur (flowers preferred)...15 Ibs. 
Water (to make) ..50 gals. 

Heat four to six gallons water to 
boiling in large brass or iron kettle. 
Mix in the sulfur (lumps crushed). 
Add the lime part at time and dash 
in a little cold water as needed to 
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| keep from boiling over and to keep 


Boiled-Down Directions For Doing 
Spraying—Formulas For Spraying Materials. 


THE SPRAYING OF APPLES AND PEARS. 


Both Winter and Summer 


By Franklin Sherman Jr., State Department of Agricuiture, Raleigh, N. C. 


from becoming dry. Stir much and 
often. As slaking ceases, boil for 
half-hour longer, then dilute with 
water (cold all right) to make 50 
gallons—strain, and spray. 


Self-Boiled Lime-Sulfur. 
(Use after buds have opened.) 


Stone lime (unslaked)....... 8 lbs. 

Sulfur (flowers preferred)....8 Ibs. 

Water (to make)..........50 gals. 
(Add three pounds arsenate of 


lead.) 

Place the lime in tub or barrel and 
pour in hot water to cover. Put in 
the sulfur (lumps crushed) and add 
another bucket hot water. As it 
boils from the slaking of the lime, 
stir, and add hot water as needed to 
form thick paste and then to make 
thin paste. Best to keep sack or 
blanket over barrel to keep in the 
heat. When all boiling is over add 
water (cold all right) to make 50 
gallons, stir, and strain. 

Dissolve the arsenate lead paste in 
enough of the wash to make it liquid, 
stir it into the whole solution, and 
spray. 


Bordeaux mixture (for the last 
two sprayings.) 
Stone lime (unslaked)...... 4 Ws. 
PRIMEBUONS 2550 8iice-. 260.6 eclerte 3 lbs. 
WRU 45053554 sate see be 50 gals. 
(Add three pounds arsenate of 


lead.) 

Dissolve the bluestone in 25 gal- 
lons water by hanging it just under 
the surface. (This requires some 
time—perhaps over night). This 
should be in wooden receptacle. 

Slake the lime slowly (best with 
hot water) and add water to make 
25 gallons. This in a separate re- 
ceptacle. 

Now pour the two solutions to- 
gether and at same time into a bar- 
rel, this gives the Bordeaux mixture, 
which is yet to be poisoned. 

Dissolve the arsenate of lead paste 
in enough of the solution to make it 
liquid, stir it into the whole solu- 
tion, strain, and spray. 


Important Points. 


1. Always carefully strain before 
you try to spray. This will greatly 
lessen the annoyances of the opera- 
tion. 

2. Always stir the solution when 
it is completed, and if your pump is 
not equipped with an agitator, stir 
it from time to time while spraying. 
You must keep the materials mixed 
so that they shall not separate or 
sink to bottom. 

3. The lime-sulfur mixtures must 
be stirred almost constantly while 
being boiled. 

4. Do not forget to add the ar- 
senate of lead, as this is the most im- 
portant part of the whole solution 
for killing codling moth, curculio 
and caterpillars. 

5. Keep a good pressure on the 
pump while spraying so as to get a 
fine penetrating mist. 

6. Keep the nozzle ‘‘on the move” 
while spraying, work around the 
tree, get it up inside the branches, 
the aim is to get every inch of sur- 
face thoroly wetted by the spray, yet 
not to have it run off in streams. 

7. Whatever pruning is to be done, 
should be completed before any of 
the sprayings are given. 


As to Spraying Pears, 

Pears generally do not require as 
much spraying as apples, tho the 
pests are quite similar. As a rule 
two treatments will stand them in 
good stead—these are: the winter 
spraying (No. 
has scale) and the treatment after 
blossoms fall (No. 3). 

But the fire blight is not controll- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


You could double 


your dairy profits 


Milk and butter bring Aigher prices 
in the local town markets of Arkan- 
sas and Texas than they do in the 
x city pogo of St. Louis and 
hicago, yet butter fat can 

be produced there at 40% wy > 
less cost than in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin ! 






: ae me, “ 
(F.Baughman's herd, ‘ 
Pine Bluff,Ark.] 


With the purest of 
spring water, fine 
drainage, soils that 
yield bumper crops of grains and grasses; 
with short, mild winters that permit 
grazing all year and make it unnecessary 
to erect expensive shelter; with a home 
supply of cotton seed meal (a most val- 
uable part of a dairy cow's ration)— 
and with land as lowas $12 peracre, con- 
ditions for dairying are ¢deal along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and T exas 


A man found Lufkin, Texas, without a dairy: 
procured land at $10 an acre,3 miles from 
town, and has cleared over $2000 a year 
since. There are other good towns with- 
out dairies in these sections, which offer 
you the same opportunity; and $12 to $25 per 
acre will buy good land near them. 


These lands won't stay cheap always. They 
have already doubled in value since 1905; but 
even this year you can buy at $12 to $25 per 
acre, as good land there as you are farming 
now. you’d have every advantage of 
schools, churches, close neighbors,good local 
markets, phones, rural free delivery, etc. 
This proposition deserves serious thought. 


On the Ist and 8rd Tuesdays of each month 
there are Jow round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days’ time and free 
stopovers. Go on the next one. 


Get our free books! 


Written by a farm man who knows farming 
from AtoZ. He traveled over thousands of 
miles in these sections to learn where the real 
farm opportunities were—the kind he knew 
you would grasp if you saw them. He tells 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100 pages 
and farm pictures. Send a pos- 
, tal today for your free copies. ; 


E. W. LaBEAUME 
General Passenger Agent 
1478 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 










can do likewise. 

sets from 

grower of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 


years’ experience. Allen’s 
Strawberry Book 

tells how to grow berries for profit. 

Has valuable information on small 


fruits, Sent on request, 

Full line of small fruit plants, 

shrubs, privet, as; us, etc, All 

shipments guaranteed fresh and 

vigorous, Aiten's plants are best, 
W. F. ALLEN 

121 Market St. Salisbury, Md, 








“NOW IS THE TIME” 


Te order Eggplants, 
Lettuce, Cabbage, 
Sweet Potato Slips. 

Send for our descriptive and illustrated 
booklet, giving full information and prices, 
to 

FRANKLIN PLANT FARM, INC., 
Frank Brunton, President. 

P. O. Box 964, Norfolk, Virginia. 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


Peppers, 


Tomatoes, 
Parsley, 


Cauliflower, 








My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 

best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
|| tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
| plants. Write at once for catalog. 


J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fla. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
they promise. 
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ed by any spraying. Some pear 
growers spray only when special oc- 
casion arises. The Keiffer variety is 
generally more resistent to pests 
than the others, and it is seldom at- 
tacked by San Jose scale. 


1913.] 


One Material For All Spraying. 


Many persons would be willing to 
go to some expense to get good ap- 
ples, but will not bother to change 
from one material to another, to 
memorize a lot of formulas, or to 
vary the strengths of the mixtures. 
They want to know of one spraying 
treatment which they can use with 
reasonable success, even tho they get 
slightly poorer results. 


For all such persons, we recom- 
mend the ready-made lime-sulfur, 
1% gallons to 50 gallons water, with 
three pounds arsenate of lead. 

If this material be used for all 
spraying treatments, winter and sum- 
mer, it will come as near giving sat- 
isfaction as any one material. The 
arsenate of lead need be used only 
when there is fruit or foliage on the 
trees. 

This comes as near as I know how, 
to ‘“‘putting the whole thing in a nut- 
shell.” If you intend to spray your 
apples this year, keep this article 
where you can refer to it. If you 
want more explicit details, write for 
our orchard spraying bulletin. 








A GARDEN OF PROFIT AND DELIGHT. 





How One Busy Gardener Gets Something From 


Her Plot of 


Ground Every Month, and Finds in It Continual Pleasure. 





By Mrs. J. T. Camp, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


vember, 1911, when I had my as- 

paragus bed thickly covered with 
manure. No, in September I had set 
out two long rows of onions for 
spring use. Then bad weather set 
in, and nothing more was done until 
January, 1912, when, while the 
ground was frozen, I had three large 
two-horse loads of manure scattered 
over the rest of the garden. In Feb- 
ruary we had one day fit for plowing, 
and I eagerly seized the opportunity 
to have my garden broken, close and 
deep, with a long ‘“‘bull-tongue.”’ 
Then plowed again, slantwise the 
first furrows. 

The soil is a sandy loam, delight- 
ful to work in, excepting a clay 
strip about 12 feet wide on the upper 
side of the garden. In February I 
had about 30 bushels of coarse ma- 
nure put on this strip and left it un- 
til the end of March, when I planted 
three rows of an early corn, using 
10-4 acid and potash in the furrows. 
This corn was wonderful—the stalks 
averaged three to the foot of row, 
and sometimes three or four were 
touching, nearly every stalk bearing 
two good ears. 

The other part of the garden was 
raked on March 20, the first day it 
was dry enough, and I sowed one 
ounce each Prizetaker and Red Globe 
onions, one packet double flowering 
sunflower, (this along the fence,) 
half ounce beet and lettuce, one 
Ounce each of radish and spinach, 
and two ounces rape. All these 
should have been planted in Feb- 
ruary. 

Thereafter I gardened busily, 
planting a peck of Bliss Triumph 
potatoes, setting out 50 cabbage 
plants, and sowing kale, carrots, pars- 
ley, sage, watercress, pansy, poppy 
and centaurea seeds, and, as fast as I 
could get them in, peas, edible pod- 
ded and shelling varieties, scarlet 
Sage, nasturtiums, Madagascar peri- 
winkle—a lovely little flower for cut- 
ting—bush beans, okra and celery. 
April 10, I sowed in the open ground 
8ix varieties of tomatoes, and a few 
days later, sweet peppers and egg- 
plant, and planted squash, cantaloupe 
and cucumber, lima beans, pole beans 
for snaps, more beets, radishes and 
lettuce, and set out a dozen tomato 
plants. 

For early tomato plants I depend 
on a friend who grows them in the 
house, but I raise late ones for the 


[ rente my garden for 1912 in No- 


neighborhood. This year I gave 
away nearly a _ thousand, besides 
growing a large ‘patch’ (400 
plants) in the field for cooking and 
canning. 


Late in April, I planted more bush 
beans, right on top of a long row of 
narcissus, where they throve exceed- 
ingly, and set out dahlia and gladio- 
lus bulbs and chrysanthemums. Also 
moved my watercress plants to rich 
little soil-pockets along the rills and 
brooks so numerous about our home. 
In May, I dug up the three long rows 
of rape that had yielded many and 
abundant cuttings for man and -beast, 
(I grow it for my pigs, and the Ne- 
groes flock to it for greens) and 


planted two rows of sorghum seed. 

In May, too, I sowed one ounce of 
parsnip seed and transplanted all 
sorts of things. July 10, I “planted 
two rows of corn that gave us roast- 
ing ears until frost. In July, also, I 
sowed turnip, beet, carrot and late 
cabbage seed, and set my celery 
plants in beds. In August, I planted 
bush beans and sowed crimson clover 
on my early corn stubble, that had 
also grown a crop of pole beans with 
late and early squash between the 
rows. 
rows of onions, 
year’s planting. 

In all my planting I use fine old 
manure, and cotton fertilizer (8-2-2) 
‘reinforced’ with 10-4 acid and pot- 
ash for some things, and muriate of 
potash for others. I used 50 wheel- 
barrowfuls of manure in this way, 
and I do not know how much fer- 
tilizer. 

After the manure is on and the 
ground broken, I do not allow horse 
nor mule inside my garden gate. I 
use a Planet Jr. garden plow, 
its various tools, two light hoes, one 
with the blade cut down to two inches 
in width, so that I can work between 
small, close-set plants; a steel rake 
which I use harrow-fashion, getting 


winding up 


over the ground at a marvelous rate; | 


a trowel and a Hazeltine weeder—a 
great little tool. 
My garden is my pleasure—and 


my health. 
threatened with the white plague, my 
physician prescribed gardening, and 
I have gardened ever since. 


Now for results. In February 
and March, we had green onions, 
violets, crocus -and narcissus. By 


April 10, we had asparagus and rhu- 
barb, soon after radishes, spinach, 
etc., and thereafter a long succession 
of delights. Of course, we had tur- 
nip greens and strawberries, but not 
out of this garden. Besides the 
plants mentioned, I grow in my gar- 
den a few fine shrubs, several choice 
roses, a big bed of violets, a long 
row of rudbeckias by the fence, 50 
red raspberries, a few grapevines 
and a magnificent young hedge of 
Trifoliati orange, grown from seed, 
and destined to separate garden and 
lawn when it is thick enough to turn 
chickens. 

The sensation of my garden this 
year was the celery. The plants 
grew well from the first, and were 
duly transplanted and set in beds, 
following Prof. Massey’s instructions. 
August was hot and dry, and the 
beds were freely watered, but Sep- 
tember was showery, and the plants 
grew apace. When I began to earth 
it up it just grew straight on, re- 
fusing to be covered. At last in des- 
peration, I bent over the tops and 
covered it anyhow. Since the middle 
of November, it has been fine, de- 
liciously tender and brittle. 

Besides celery, we have now in the 
garden parsnips, turnips and parsley 
and nice sound, dry onions safely 
housed. The beets, cabbage and car- 
rots are gone; the kale, refused by 
the family, was fed to the pigs—al- 
ways active sharers in the garden’s 








In September, I set out two | 
the | 
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Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


75 cents per thousand in lots of 1000 to 9000 at an order. 
70 cents per thousand in lots of 10000 to 20000 at an order. 
65 cents per thousand in larger lots. 
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All varieties Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefields, Suceession 
and Late Flat Dutch. We guarantee plants to be free from dis- 
ease. We guarantee full count in each box, safe delivery to 
your express office and satisfaction or money refunded. This 
advertisement will appear in only two issues. Order now; we 
will ship immediately or book your order for shipment at any time. 


Rivers VVholesale Plant Co. 
BOX 5. MEGGETTS, S.C. 

















FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


BY THE MILLION. Can fill all orders 
fe mptly until next May or June. Raised in the open, ona 

igh crest, perfectly hardened by the frosts and freezes, they will 
stand as well as winter turnips. We sow the best seed and have 
the two Wakefields, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 


One te three thousand at $1.25 per thousand. 
Four te eight at $1.00 per thousand. 
Nine and up at 75 cents per thousand. 
HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, G. L. B. PENNY, Proprietor, 
“The Tar Heel Plant Man.” Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


lees. fine. stocky. 

















WAKEFIELD’S cassace Plants 


Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, etc.) is 
carefully planned in advance. We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 





time, in suitable soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
l.idge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands of miles. Our prices are neither 
low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality considered. Send T75c for 500, $1.25 


for 1,000, $3 for 
list free. 


Agents Wanted. 


3,000, $8 for 8,000, $9 for 10,000. Cultural suggestions and full price 


WAKEFIELD FARMS, charlotte, N.C. 











fering our Kigh Grade Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


aay Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
A, 4 Dutch, at the following extremely low prices, f. o. b., Meggett, S. C. 

1,000 for $1.25; 2,000 to 4,000 at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 at 90c per 1,000; 10,000 and 

over at 75c per 1,000. Our plants are strongand healthy. We grow four ‘distinct va- 
rieties. as advertised. Our express rates are very low. Weattach copy of way bill to 
each box showing the exactamount of charges. We guarantee full count and satisfac- 
tion. We want your business. Cash with order. S. M. , GIRSON CO., Box 5, Meggett, S.C. 
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Four generations of fruit tree wi xperi- 

, boiled down, is ready for you absolutely Trea ° nies 

n’t enpernant with fruit — of unknown productiveness, uncertain 

a ‘Stark Trees always pay The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 




















bi 
fect Method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 
Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 
rvenit? All Advige Freeto You. We send you free the best scien- 
tifie methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show you 
how to prune your trees. give you best methods of Stark cultivation; 
show to spray the Stark way e make your orchard a winner and a 
Write us at once for Stark Year Book, complete 


NURSERI DS CO. . 48, 1 no, 
Stark Bro’s eee isir? 4 One dnmarad ondrabte Mcostful Pears Busines” 











—Don’t Sell Cotton Seed 
—And Don’t Exchange for Meal and Hulls. 


In the first case robbing your soil, rendering it unable to produce 
profitable crops, and in the second, youn have no assurance that the oil-mill 
products are not baked to death and almost worthless as a plant food. 


you are 


Use a GARDNER Crusher and Distributor, and then—and only then— 
will you be sure that you get the full benefit of their fertilizing qualities. 
The hopper has two compartments and will distribute kainit, acid, or fertilizer 


along with the crushed seed, the amount of both’ being regulated by a guage. 
The GARDNER CRUSHER AND DISTRIBUTOR crushes the seed, sows both 
crushed seed and fertilizer in the drill, and lists the ground at.one operation. 
We Want a Live Agent in Every County. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


J. A. Gardner Farming Utensil Co., Greenville, N. C. 





CAHOONISEED SOWER 


eciqntifically constructed to scatter seed in front 
person. Years of use all over the wo were 

most a accurate and durable broadcast sower made. Sows 
Made entirely of steel, iron, brass and heavy can- 


as the onl: 
= y operator — pen gt 
this ait be _ sim ph 


reast io makes it the easiest to carry. Le cmeaen, Hy RS eehet 


a Fenchee have a dozen. Complete ons 
French, German Sent prepaid in ae 4 ths for $4.00 if poses 


will not supply you, 





order today, for it is bal neo ed to give satisfaction. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 














A FARMER’S GARDEN 


Is without real serious meaning to 
many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful’ possibilities 
there are in modern hand tools 


IRON Wheel Hoe 


and Drills 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridging, etc., in an 

garden, with better ‘results, far less wor 

and some real pleasure for the operator. 
88 or more combinations at $2.g0 to $12,00. 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools” also copy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 
News”’—both are free. 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO, 
Box 1892 Grenloch,N. J. ; 


EACH & APPLE 
TREES Bz & up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 


bounty. I have sold vegetables, 
fruits and plants, but I do not keep 
any accounts with this piece of 
ground. I give it freely of the best 
of seeds, of food, of culture, of my- 
self. I get from it a hundred fold— 
not only of material products, but of 
satisfaction, of long, quiet hours of 
thought, of a quickened sense of the 
nearness of God, of the ‘‘balm that is 
hearts ease,’’ and not least, of tired 
muscles and rested nerves that make 
going .to bed a pleasure and getting 
up a joy. Truly, the best I can wish 
anybody is a garden, and a love for it. 



























If you want good suculent vege- 
tables you must have your soil rich, 
well prepared and give good cultiva- 
tion. Vegetables grown on poor land 
are hard and stringy, and late ma- 
turing.—B. D. Lumsden, Macon, Ga. 
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HE 1913 Mitchell makes three 


strong, favorable impressions on the 
man who wants to buy a car; the first by 
the way it looks; the second by the way it 
is made—the details of its construction and 
equipment; the third by the way it runs 
when he is taken out for a demonstration. 


All exaggerations and sensational offers are 





eliminated in the design of the Mitchell; its lines 
are those of simple elegance and utility, developed 


by our engineers along: the lines of the best foreign 
cars. 


The man who examines the 1913 Mitchell care- 
fully will soon satisfy himself that no other car at 
anywhere near. the price offers so’ complete a 
combination of the newest improvements devel- 
oped in the motor industry. All the essentials 
of the highest-priced automobile are in this car— 


the things that assure power, speed, comfort and 
convenience. 


In the case of the Mitchell, moderate 
price does not mean “moderate” work- 
manship or materials; only the best avail- 
able of both have been utilized—built 
accordintog the same standards that have 
made Mitchell vehicles famous for the 
past 78 years. 








All 1913 Mitchell cars have left drive and center control; Bosch 
ignition ; Rayfield carburetor; Firestone demountable rims; rain- 
vision windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair top with dust 
cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken iront ps A bearings; 
gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge 
in gasoline tank showing amount of gasoline it contains; and a 


portable electric lamp which also illuminates the instruments on 
the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


SS 


GH 





| ual 


Price f. 0. b. 


Motor Wheel Base Racine 
7 passenger Six 60H.P. 414x7 in. 144 in. $2,500 
2 or 5 passenger Six 50H.P. 4 x6 in. 132 in. 1,850 
2 or 5 passenger Four 40 H.P. 414x7 in. 120 in. 1,500 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. | 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Mitchell Motor Co., of Philadelphia, 
441 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams-Hasley Motor Car Co., Pittsburg. 
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The Virginia Union Tobacco Bill— 
A Note From the Author. 


HAVE watched your paper closely 

and aside from a small reference 
to this bill I have seen nothing more 
of it. 
be the result but thought it would be 
better to await actual developments. 
It is quite the usual order for those 
who stand for the farmer’s interest 
to show themselves entirely willing 
to help him produce more and to-as- 
sist him in better methods of. mar- 
keting so long as these better -meth- 
ods do not conflict with the larger 
interests, who in the last analysis 
will be found to be those who. prey 
most upon the tillers of the soil. In 
other words, whenever a proposition 
vital and fundamental in its nature 
is put up to them they usually fall 
dead. 

I have no faith in makeshifts. If 
small savings are effected for the 
farmer, it only puts him in a posi- 
tion where the monopolists who are 
few in number but wide in influence, 
can levy a heavier tax to absorb 
that which had been apparently sav- 
ed to the farmers; just as a change 
in the tariff on fruits in.California 
was promptly absorbed by raising 
the rates on the railroads. 

The fact is the money power has 
the farmer in its grasp, and every 
year is forcing him to send into Wall 
street between two and three billion 
dollars in the shape of profits. This 
comes in the way of tribute to the 
bank monopoly with its profits un- 
known; the railroad monopoly $930,- 


000,000 net earnings per year; the 
steel monopoly $150,000,000 to 
$160,000,000 net earnings; the to- 


| bacco trust something like $35,000,- 
| 000 per vear; the oil trust something 
' like $100,000,000 per year; 


the In- 
the su- 
trusts, 


ternational Harvester trust, 
gar trust and many other 
their profits unknown. 

So long as the power to levy tax 
is vested in the hands of the few con- 
trolling these combines, it doesn’t 
matter .who is elected or what the 
public policy of the country may be; 
high tariff or low tariff is all the 
same. There is but one practicable 
way by which the man who digs his 
wealth from the ground can be pro- 


tected against this spoliation, and 
that is by an enlargement of the 
functions of government, introduc- 


ing a system of service to displace a 
system of profit. 
The Progressive Farmer may raise 


| its ery of alarm about the South los- 
‘ing $300,000,000 on its cotton crop, 


but there is no way by which this 
can be avoided, except by the use of 
the strong arm of the Federal Gov- 


| ernment to provide a warehouse sys- 


tem, setting the price of cotton an- 
nually just as the United States Steel 
corporation now sets the price of 
steel. In the past such a proposi- 
tion would have been looked upon as 
visionary, but we have it now in act- 
practice. Private monopoly has 
shown the feasibility, practicability 
and even the desirability of conduct- 
ing business on a stationary price 
basis, and if Mr. Morgan and his al- 
lies can do it in steel, surely the 
United States Government can do it 
in cotton. If this were done the cot- 
ton speculator who lives upon the 
workers of the land would be put en- 
tirely out of business and cotton bus- 
iness would be reduced to a matter of 
sale by the man who makes it to the 
man who manufactures it with the 
United States Government as an in- 
see that justice was 
done to both sides. 
A. F. THOMAS. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Comment by Mr. Dabbs:-—We are 


publishing today the proposed bill 


I anticipated that this would. 


for a Government monopoly of to- 
bacco, adopted by the. Lynchburg 
conference of tobacco growers last 
October, and a letter from Mr. 
Thomas, who is the author of the 
bill. I think Mr. Thomas is in error. 
as to the attitude of The Progressive 
Farmer on this and similar ques- 
tions. This bill was to have been, 
published before the South Carolina 
Farmers’ Union cotton warehouse 
bill, but owing to other matters that 
came.up and the fact that the South 
Carolina Legislature’ was. to’ meet 
early in January, I shifted the po- 
sitions of the two communications. 
The space accorded to this depart 

ment is all too-small for the matters: 
I would like at times to discuss, nor 
have I had time to give to the study, 
of the question to comment it as I 
would like—I feel sure our readers, 
will be more interested now in the 
bill along with Mr. Thomas’ letter 
than with any comment of my own.. 





A FEDERAL TOBACCO MONOPOLY. 


The Virginia Division of the Farmers’. Ed-, 
ucational and Co-operative Union of Ameri- 
ca has endorsed a bill proposing that the 
United ‘States Government .make a Govexn- 
ment monopoly of ‘tobacco. “ 

One.must .have a. clear idea of 
conditions. as regards the tobacco 
and know something of the 
fore he can fully understand 
operation of the proposed 
become a Jaw. The farmer raising tobacco 
for home consumption gets less gross per 
1c0 pounds than the American .Trust gets 
net profit per 100 pounds. The farmer rais- 
ing tobacco for export to Great Britain gets 
perhaps ten cents per pound, while that 
country puts on it an’ import tax of 88 cents 
per pound, then the British tobacco monop- 
oly adds a further profit—amount unknown. 
The British consumer pays nine to ten times 
as much for the tobacco as the American 
farmer gets. France has a Government 
monopoly of tobacco and makes 75 cents 
per pound clear profit. Austria-Hungary 
has a Government monopoly of tobacco. and 
makes 40 cents per pound ‘clear profit. Italy 
has the same and makes 98 cents per pound 
clear. prpfit.« Spain. and,Japan: make .hand-. 
some ‘profits from tobacco, but we have not’ 
the exact figures. The American farmer 
gets perhaps $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 an-. 
nually for the tobacco crop, while the con- 
sumers, the world over, pay ten to 15 times 
as much for it In this great difference is 
the immense profits of our home’ monopoly, 
and the unreasonable profits of foreign Gov- 
ernment monopolies, as well as the exorbi- 
tant import taxes charged by foreign Gov- 
ernments which do not make a monopoly of 
the tobacco business. Conservatively stated, 
taxes and profits the world over amount to 


present 
business 
evils of it be- 
the beneficent 
plan, should it 


not less than $400,000,000—nearly' eight 
times as much as the farmer gets for pro- 
ducing it. ; 

This bill proposes to put the American 
private monopoly out of business and to 
have the United States Government do all 
the tobacco business (except in cigars, 
which so far has not become a monopoly) 
in the interest of the people who produce 
and consume it in this country. In addi- 
tion, this plan proposes to compel foreign 


Government monopolies to come to our Gov- 
ernment to buy their supplies, and this will 
give our Government the power to name 
the price—instead letting these foreign 
Governments name the price as at present. 
Under the plan proposed by this bill, the 
United States Government could easily save 
to the producers and American consumers 
of tobacco $200,000,000 annually that now 
go into the coffers of private monopoly in 
this country and into the treasuries of for- 
eign Governments. No product for which 
the producers received ,anything like a fair 
price could stand the imposition of taxes 
and profits which are now put upon tobacco. 
It is done now by grinding down the price 
to the who raise it. 
When the plan proposed 
adopted, the Government 
have its factories and 
bacco districts just as at present, and the 
farmer would see no difference except in 
the money he received for his product. The 
Government having no personal interest in 
taking his tobacco at less than a fair price 
would deal liberally with the farmer, and a 
better day would dawn for this much-abused 
class. No American would suffer except the 
Trust magnates. They would be put out of 


e 
of 


men 
by this bill is 
would no doubt 
buyers over the to- 


business. They would no longer be able to 
take millions from the honest toilers. The 
present employes in tobacco would all be 
able to find employment under the Govern- 
ment, and perhaps at better wages. 
THE PROPOSED BILL. 

To provide an improved method for col- 
lecting the revenue from tobacco, and to 
provide facilities for the purchase, _manu- 


facture and sale of tobacco, and its products 
produced in the United States or imported 
into the United States from any other 
country, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, that a Bu- 
reau of Tobacco Industry be, and the same 
is, hereby created within and subordinate to 
the Treasury Department. The President 
shall appoint a Director for the said Bureau, 
who, under such regulation as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may ordain, shall proceed to 
effect such organization, build, buy or lease 
such buildings, install such machinery, and 
employ or appoint such assistants and la- 
borers. as, may be necessary te provide the 
necessary: facilities, and help, to buy, manu- 
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facture and sell tobacco in all forms, includ- 
ing all products derived from it. 


Sec. 2. The term of office of the Director 
shall be during satisfactory service, and the 
President shall have power to remove the 
Director at any time, for cause, and to ap- 
point his successor—except, at no time shall 
the political faith or party affiliations of 
either the Director or any other official, ap- 
pointee, employee or any other person con- 
nected with the Bureau of Tobacco Industry 
be considered in making appointments, or 
in giving employment in said Bureau either 
by the President or any other person having 
power to appoint, select or hire persons to 
serve in said Bureau. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Bureau by 
and with the consent of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have power to purchase 


the real estate, buildings and machinery, or 
either of them, of any person, firm or cor- 
poration engaged in buying, handling, manu- 
facturing or selling tobacco or its products, 
at prices not in excess of the cost of dupli- 
eating said machinery and buildings, but it 
shall be unlawful to include in such prices 
the value of brands, or to make any allow- 
ance for the good will of the business. 


Sec. 4. The Director of the Bureau shall 
inaugurate such system of accounting as will 
show the conduct of the business, and shall, 
at the end of each fiscal year, show the 
profits or losses resulting from such oper- 
ations for the year. Each year a reasonable 
allowance shall be deducted for deprecia- 
tion of plant, and an allowance shall be 
made for a revenue equivalent to that which 
is now imposed on the same tobacco, when 
in the hands of persons, firms or corpor- 
ations, which allowance shall be annually 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
ag revenue. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall annually set aside a sinking fund, out 
of the net profits of the business, sufficient 
in amount to provide for the payment at 
maturity of the bonds hereinafter author- 
ized to be issued. 

Sec. 6. After July 1, 1916, it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, firm or corporation 
to buy, manufacture, sell or deal in any 
form of tobacco or any of its products ex- 
cept such persons, firms or corporations as 
may be the duly appointed agents or officers 
of the United States Government who may 
be charged with the duty of buying or sell- 
ing tobacco or its products for the account 
of said Government, and such persons, firms 
or corporations as may buy tobacco and its 
products exclusively from the Government 
for export, provided that manufacturers of 
cigars, and dealers in tobacco to be used in 
the manufacture of cigars, may continue to 
buy, manufacture and sell such tobacco un- 
der existing laws and regulations, or such 
laws and regulations as Congress may here- 
after enact. Any person, firm or corpor- 
ation violating this provision shall upon 
conviction thereof be fined one thousand dol- 
lars for such offence (each purchase or sale 
shall be construed as a separate offence), 
and shall be imprisoned for not less than 
one year nor more than five. In case the 
offence is committed by a corporation, the 
fine shall be imposed upon both the corpor- 
ation and its officer, employee or agent who 
commits the offence, and said officer, em- 


ploye or agent shall be imprisoned just as 
tho he acted for himself. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to sell from time to time 
United States Industrial Bonds not exceed- 
ing a total amount of Five Hundred Million 
Dollars to carry out the purposes of this 


act. The said bonds shall bear interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum, which in- 
terest shall be payable January first and 
July first of each year, and shall be subject 
to call after ten years from date of issue, 
and payable thirty years after said date of 
issue. The Secretary of the Treasury, when 
any of the bonds above mentioned are to be 
sold shall give due notice of said sale and 
shall invite bids for same, and allot the 


bonds to the highest bidders, except that no 
bonds shall be sold for less than their par 
value. 

All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 





“Some Random Thoughts.” 


UDGING from favorable comments, 

the ‘“‘Economy” article seems to 

have made a “hit.’”’ But will it end 
at that? 

If commendations are all the re- 
sults it brings, then really it was not 
worth the paper on which it was 
written. Not even the pencil point 
used, not to mention the valuable 
space it took up in the paper. Yet 
when we consider how many sermons 
are preached seemingly without re- 
sults, how many articles on good 
farming that do not seem to bear 
fruit, how much is written on co-op- 
eration and organization, there is no 
use to worry over the apparent fail- 
ure of any one speech, sermon, or 
essay to move the world. It is all 
a part of the great march of events 
toward a better life, and the worker 
must be content with rendering the 
best service he is capable of, not 
doubting the ultimate results. 

* * * 


That economy is important all 
these comments clearly prove. But 
how many have duly considered 
the other part of the article, criticis- 
ing the criminal statutes of our 
States, which are used in the col- 
lection of debts? 

Section 24 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of South Carolina says: 


“No person shall be imprisoned for 
debt except in cases of fraud.” ~ And 
it has been the custom of every Leg- 
islature to add to the definition of 
fraud, to describe by statute every 
conceivable kind of property offense; 
not to punish evil-doers, but to pro- 
vide a criminal process for creditors 
to collect extra hazardous risks. The 
results are that people of no char- 
acter are extended credit more free- 
ly than men of character, because 
they pay higher prices which yield 
a greater profit to the dealer in 
mules, buggies, Organs, sewing ma- 
chines, etc. 

This class of dealers and of cus- 
tomers compete with legitimate deal- 
ers and customers to the injury of 
both. But the greatest loss is in the 
demoralization of labor by this easy 
credit, and the running of labor out 
of the country wherever bad crops or 
low prices bring this class under the 
fear of the criminal law. Or the col- 
onizing of them on the lands of the 
dealers, some of these very lands 
having been acquired by success of 
this kind of business. 

* * * 


How long will the honest farmers, 
the small farmers who have no land, 
and character for their only asset, 
(the very best kind of assets under 
a right system, but worth nothing un- 
der the system that has grown out 
of this prostitution of the criminal 
law)—how long will they, and the 
land-owners, these two, who are the 
very backbone of a prosperous agri- 
culture, stand for such laws as put it 
in the power of half dozen men to 
hold the destiny of a county in their 
selfish hands? 


* * * 


It seems to me this is a question 
that every Farmer’s Union in the 
country should study—certainly, if 
conditions generally are as bad as in 
some sections of which I have reliable 
information. 
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How to Market More Important 
Than How to Produce. 


N A January issue, I had a short 

letter with reference to “How toa 
do More Effective Marketing.” I 
didn’t go into this matter at any 
length, only saying that “how to 
market” was a much more vital 
problem than how to raise larger 
crops. I said, also, that I was never 
asked how to grow larger crops, and 
that our producers already knew how 
to produce large crops. . 

I did not mean in the absolute 
sense that I was never asked how to 
raise larger crops. I thought it 
would be understood that this re- 
ferred to the proposition as a whole, 

I still say our farmers know 
enough about larger yields to prac- 
tice this if the market was stable, 
and high enough to yield a fair profit. 
Take potatoes, for instance. Our 
farmers can’t sell them to any ad- 
vantage. Of course, some one will 
be ready to say, it is his own fault. 
It is not altogether his fault. He is 
to blame in a way, but the merchants 
and those able to finance the mar- 
keting are more to blame. What we 
need is co-operation among the far- 
mers and, then among everyone else 
who is directly, or indirectly inter- 
ested in farming. Certainly there 
are markets. All we have got to do 
is to go after them in a systematic 
and bulldog way. 

I think enough of the future of 
our State; the possibilities of co-op- 
erative marketing, that I have cut 
loose from everything else in order 
to help establish sure markets. I am 
sinking money, but with the hopes 
of it producing a future harvest. In 
brief, our plan is to bridge the gap 
from the producer to the consumer. 
We had rather see the producer get 
more and the consumer pay less than 
to see the fellows between these two 
get so much. P. S. MANGUM. 

Jackson, Miss. 











absolute satisfaction. 
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conditions and severest tests. 


Shipped at Once From Our Warehouse 
You 


These buggies are carried in 13 cities 
throughout the country and are shipped from the 
This insures prompt service 
We owe the enor- 
mous growth of our vehicle business 
entirely to the fact that we build 

vehicles to last and give absolute 


First we satisfy ourselves that 
our vehicles are the best that 
can be built and the genuine service 

resulting from this standard makes 
satisfied customers. 


$30.95 Top Buggy 
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Our Big Special Vehicle 
Catalog for 1913 
Is now ready for you, brim- 
ful of quality vehicles of 
all styles at bargain prices. 
This handsome book is pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors and 
describes every vehicle in de- 
tail. There is nothing left to the 
imagination, everything is plain- 
ly shown and clearly explained. 
You are as safe in ordering from 
it as if the vehicle actually stood 


Our Vehicle Guarantee is a most unusual 
uarantees you absolute satisfaction for 


OU QUGTT 10 OWN A BUGG 


Like This Triple Panel Automobile Seat Buggy 


We have sold 49,000 of these buggies and every last one of them has given 


The strongest argument that can be presented in support of any 
vehicle is that it has proven absolutely satisfactory to the users under the most trying 
This is the exact standard that all our vehicles live up to. 
Our Triple Panel Automobile Seat Buggy is a stylish, comfortable, easy running and 
substantial vehicle that anyone would be proud to own and ride in. 
combining all the latest features in design and construction we are offering this vehicle 
to you at a price that is at least $35.00 less than you would have to pay 
for a similar buggy from your home dealer. 


In addition to 


Write for This 1913 Vehicle Catalog and Save Money 


Fill in the coupon at the corner of this ad and mail it 
today, or just send a postal and we will send this Big Money Saving Book 
to you absolutely free by return mail. 
moments you use now will result in your saving dollars later on. 


Do not put it off. The few 
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The crops take out of your soil many 
pounds of plant foods. 

The acid fertilizer used on your last 
crop leaves your soil acid. The acid se- 
cretions of the plant roots makes it 
more so. 

Unless you apply Lime to your land, 
your soil cannot help becoming acid. And 
acid land leads finally to barren fields. 

Fertilizers can increase yields, but fer- 
tilizers on acid land can’t produce as 
good crops as they could had the soil 
been sweet. 

Leguminous crops will not grow on 
sour land, for the nitrogen gathering 
nodules refuse to thrive. 


A Bale of Cotton Contains 
68 lbs. of Lime. 





Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is 
the nature’s remedy for acid land. It is 
an alkali—the opposite of an acid. 

It corrects the acidity—makes the soil 
sweet and productive. 

Not only is Lime necessary to keep 
your soil sweet, but it is itself a- plant 
food, as many crops when analyzed show 
a high percentage of lime. 

A bale of cotton takes out of the soil 
68 pounds of Lime. This lime must be 
put back to avoid depleting your soil’s 
supply of plant foods. 





A. S. LEE & SONS Co., 


Dept. B. 
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Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 





° ° 
Lime The Soil Sweetener. 
Ss SS a Samadi Ss astaaiaeteheatiemeeitiandabeiniindien 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultura] Lime has 
been made since 1876. 

This Lime is the enemy of acid land— 
the first aid to better soil when used 
with cowpeas, soy beans, vetch and 
clovers, 

It makes available the dormant Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash in your soil, 
and decomposes vegetation-making plant 
foods. 


plant not starved for nourishment. 
low grounds, it is especially valuable. 


for our booklet and free testing outfit, 
which will show if your soil is acid. 





A. S. Lee & Sons Co., In 
Richmond, Va., ‘Dept. B. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free testing outfit and booklet. 


Name 
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Light sandy lands are bound together 
so that they retain moisture and plant 
food. Heavy clays are opened up so that 
the plant roots are not strangled and the 


For killing bud worms on corn in the 


Fill out the coupon, and mail it to us 





Richmond, Va. 








Does Your Soil Need Lime? | 


It most likely does; most South- 
ern soils do. Test it with blue lit- 
mus paper. If the paper turns 
pink, when left a few minutes in 
the damp ground, it will pay you 
handsomely to use lime. 

We can sell you agricultural 
lime of high grade at $3.50 per 
ton, in bulk, f.o.b. cars, Saginaw, 
Ala. Send in your order, or write 
for fuller information. 


SAGINAW LIME & LUMBER CO. 
q Saginaw, Ala. 
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6c 99 Kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers. 
and Grain Insects, 


“The wheels of the gods 
grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yas, N. Y. 








MAKE PLOWING A BOY’S JOB 
Fit your walking plow,no matter what kind, with the 
Winner Plow Truck 
and let the boy ride. 
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urns ev- 







& en fur- 
. rows. Eas- 
ier on_ horses 


Free Trial doesn't 

convince you of its merit return the Winner. We’ll 

return your money and pay freight both ways. If 

the Winner isn’t known in your vicinity we'll give 

ot aa Introductory Offer. Write for it today. 
e first. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Box, J, 








Cortland, N. Y. 
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LINDSEY & SON, 


Box 22. 


A MACHINE that will pul- 
verizeand distribute Sta- 
ble and lot manures, and 
compost. Thousands in 
the hands of satisfied us- 
ers, $12 to $17. Your ad- 
dress on a post card will 
bring our catalogue with 


Armuchee, Ga. 
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You can make money taking subscrip- 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South. 
SCHEDULE OF TRAINS FROM RALEIGH 


N: B.—The following schedule figures 
not guaranteed. 


are published only as information and are 


No. 21—8:35 A.M.—Through Train for Asheville, with Chair Car for Waynesville.—Con- 


nects at Asheville with Carolina Special for Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Chattanooga, Memphis, and all Wester 
Northern and Eastern points. 

No. 145—12.40 P.M.—For Durham, Oxford, 
mond for Washington, Baltimore, Phil 


No. 139—4:05 P.M.-—For Greensboro—Handles through Pullman Sleeping Car for 


Arrives Atlanta 5:25 a.m. Connecting 
points, also for Asheville and Wester 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, 


also for Knoxville, 
n Points. Connects at Greensboro for all 
Keysville and Richmond.—Connects at Rich- 
adelphia and New York. 

r Atlanta, 
at Greensboro for all Northern and Eastern 
n points. Makes connection in Atlanta for 
and for Texas and California points. 


No. 131—7:00 A.M.—For Greensboro—Makes connection with solid Pullman Car Train 


for Washington, Baltimore, 
Eastern points. 
Los Angeles 
and Jacksonville. 

No. 111—2:30 A.M.—For Greensboro.—Han 
which is open for occupancy at Raleig 
North and West, also for Asheville, 


No. 112—4:30 A.M.—For Goldsboro.—Mak« 
Morehead City. Also connects with A. 


No. 108—10:40 A.M.—Local Train for Selma and Goldsboro.—New 


tive January 19th, 1913. 


No. 144—12:30 P.M.—For Selma and Goldsboro.—Makes connection at Selma with A 


L. Railway, North and South; 
ern Railways. 


No. 22—7:30 P.M.—For Selma and Goldsboro. — Through train with 


Asheville. 
at Goldsboro with A. C. L. and Norfol 


For detailed information, also for information concerning special round-trip rates 


count various speci 
Railway Agent or communicate with the 
H. F. CARY, 
General pocseutey Agent, 
Washington, 


Makes connection at Selma with A. C. L. Railway, North and South 


0. JONES, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Cc. Raleigh, N. C. 
B. H. COAPMAN, Vice President and General Manager, 


Philadelphia, New York and all other Northern and 
Also with through Pullman Tourist Car for New Orleans, El Paso 
and San Francisco, also with through 


train for Columbia, Savannah, 


dles Pullman Sleeping Car for Winston-Salem, 
h at 10 p.m. Makes connection for ‘points 


Memphis, St. Louis and Western points, also 
connects with through solid Pullman C 


ar Train for Atlanta and New Orleans. 


*s connection for Wilmington, New Bern, 
Cc. L. at Selma for points South and North. 


train service, effec- 


2 ©, 


also at Goldsboro with A. C. L. and Norfoik South- 


Chair Car from 
, and 
k Southern Railways. 


+ ace 


al occasions and Pullman Sleeping Car reservations, ask any Southern 


undersigned. 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 





WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
US ANYWAY? 


Prices For Farm Products Are Good 
and the Man Who Farms as He 
Should is Making Money. 


WAS very much interested in the 
article by Mr. P. S. Mangum— 

and the editorial comment thereon. 

I sometime think we allow our 
avarice to get the start of our bet- 
ter feelings when considering the 
marketing problem. I do not know 
where in the South Mr. Mangum has 
but I do know that where 
I have been, for the last two years, 
men have been earnestly seeking 
how they may grow bigger crops and 
thus have more products to sell at 
the present high level of prices. 

What is getting the matter with 
our people anyway? We have 15 cent 
cotton, ten cent to 70 cent tobacco, 
80 cents to $1 corn, $20 to $25 hay, 
60 cents to $1 potatoes—both Irish 
and sweet—$1 onions, 11 cent pork, 
apples 60 cents to $1 per bushel; but- 
ter 25 cents to 40 cents, milk nine 
cents to ten cents per quart and oth- 
er prices in proportion. It looks to 
me as if hére was variety enough of 
high-priced products to enable us to 
plan a rotation of crops without re- 
sorting to the use of one low-priced 
product. Fertilizers are very little, 
if any, higher than they were ten 
years ago. Planting and harvesting 
machines are practically the same in 
price as when prices of farm pro- 
ducts were one-third to one-half low- 
er than at present. Good sires, to 
sire high-priced meat animals, are 
practically the same price as.ten or 
15 years ago, when meat was bring- 
ing about one-half its present price. 
Labor in the South is perhaps 25 per 
cent higher, but the increase in the 
use of labor-saving tools should eas- 
ily offset that extra cost. Horses 
and mules are higher than ten years 
ago, but these the farmers of the 
South ought to be producing imstead 
of buying, by this time, and many 
are doing this. 

The writer is well satisfied to leave 
things alone as they are, and does 
not care to lend his aid to push prices 
to such a point that the residents of 
the cities will demand the free entry 
of products from lands where labor 
and soil are so low in price as that 
a profit can be made in growing pro- 
ducts at one-half the price they are 
commanding with us. 

Let our country be flooded with 
Canadien hay, Argentine meat and 
corn, European potatoes, etc., and 
we will have something serious to 
think about. If our farmers today 
were making fair average crops on 
their lands—-crops the land is en- 
tirely capable of producing when 
properly handled—we would hear 
less about the lack of profit in farm- 
ing. It is the unprofitable acre and 
not the price, in my judgment, that 
is keeping our farmers poor. I heard 
of a tenant tobacco farmer recently, 
who said he had so much money this 
selling his tobacco —— 
that he believed he would mix the 
old cow up a mash composed of bran 
and dollar bills. 

I would not slight the marketing 
problem, for there are many points 
connected with the distribution of 
farm products that will bear the most 
careful study. Many carloads of per- 
ishable products are today shipped to 
markets that are already glutted. 
while other centers of population 
would provide a market at renumer- 
ative prices. Many middlemen are 
undoubtedly taking an unreasonable 
commission from the producer, and 
this evil should—and no doubt will 
-—be remedied. Still I would not 
try to do away with the commission 
middlemen; for if we should, the 
farmer must needs turn middleman 
himself, and thus would his time be 
taken from the producing end— 
where it is so much more needed. 
Then, too, he might develop roguish 
tendences and become as big an ex- 
tortioner as the man he would re- 
place. 











- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.. 


One would think our beef-growing 
farmers might co-operate now in the 
sale of their products; for it is a fact 
that the local butcher in the South 
cannot be induced to pay what good 
cattle are worth. Many little bunches 
of steers have been marketed locally 
at from 3% cents to five cents per 
pound this winter that were actually 
worth 50 per cent more. It would 
seem that by unity of action in time 
of feeding and marketing, a number 
of small farmers—having each a few 
head of steers—could unite and ship 
their product to a central market 
where it would bring its real value. 

The consumer in the local territory 
is not profiting by the low price the 
farmer receives for his cattle; for 
the man vending beef from 3% and 
four cents cattle is, in the majority 
of cases, charging city prices for his 
beef. 

There are many important changes 
that must be made in our marketing 
system, but the largeness of these 
problems should not obscure the 
main point—viz., that a rich soil, 
capable of producing large crops of 
fair-priced products, is what will 
make the men on the land well-to-do. 

Prices may climb so high—during 
seasons when crop damage is world- 
wide—as to make the working of 
poor land by obsolete methods prof- 
itable, but thank Providence such 
times come only once during an or- 
dinary lifetime, and the thoughtful 
farmer while giving attention to the 
minor points connected with his bus- 
iness, will, all the time, “‘have his 
ear to the ground” listening to hear 
of better methods of conserving and 
increasing soil fertility, and cheap- 
ening production. The world is go- 
ing to give us, for the bulk of our 
farm products, just about what their 
cost of production amounts to to the 
average good farmer and a decent 
profit added, and the man who fails 
to grow the average crop, or who 
lets cost of production run up on him, 
will see hard times. 

A. L. PRENCH. 








North Carolina Negro Farmers Meet 
at Greensboro, February 17 to 22. 


PLENDID work is being done by 
North Carolina thru the colored 
A. & M. College at Greensboro, for 
the true uplift of the Negro, and 
excellent results are being attained 
thru the graduates and undergradu- 
ates of this institution. It is causing 
the Negro in the rural districts to be- 
come more efficient in agricultural 
activities and more thrifty. This is 
largely due to the strong character 
of the head of the institution and 
those associated with him. President 
Dudley strongly emphasizes the put- 
ting of character in one’s work in- 
stead of being strictly religious on 
Sunday and shiftless the other days 
of the week. This gospel of work is 
being taught by hundreds of intel- 
ligently prepared young men who 
have been instructed and imbued 
with the spirit of the institution. 
The pride thxt the young and old 
Negroes are taking in agriculture is 
concretely shown in the events of the 
‘“‘Negro State Farmers’ Week.” This 
event meets annually at this college. 
The fourth annual meeting of the 
Negro farmers of this State will be 
held at the college at Greensboro, 
February 17 to 22 inclusive, at which 
time experts from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Raleigh, and 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and Mr. C. R. Hud- 
son, State agent for the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Work, will be present 
and give helpful demonstrations and 
lectures to hundreds of Negro farm- 
ers from every section of the State. 
Owing to the pronounced enthu- 
siasm on the part of these farmers 
and the sincere appreciation of their 
uplift, largely thru the liberality of 
the State, indications are that the 
forthcoming meeting will be the 
greatest of its kind held among Ne- 
groes. G. F. K. 
A. & M. College for the Colored Race, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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THE SHOP-MAN. 


N THE three pages preceding this 

are some _ interesting letters 
about one of the great problems of 
our time—the more economical mar- 
keting of farm products. These let- 
ters are all written by men who are 
evidently much interested in the 
farmers’ welfare; but there is little 
unanimity of opinion in them. 

Mr. Mangum, for example, thinks 
that the question of profitable mar- 
keting is the biggest question the far- 
mer has to answer just now. Mr 
French is convinced that, if farmers 
knew how to produce economically, 
they would find little to complain of 
in present prices. Mr. Thomas be- 
lieves that the Federal Government 
should intervene, fix a price on the 
farmer’s product and settle the ques- 
tion ‘‘for good and keeps.”’ 

Now, the Shop-Man is not going 
to claim any ‘special knowledge of 
this subject. He has been a sure- 
enough farmer, and knows some- 
thing of what it takes to produce a 
crop. He has tried to look into the 
matter both from the consumer’s 
standpoint and from that of the far- 
mer. He agrees altogether with 
none of the gentlemen referred to, 
and has an idea that very few read- 
ers will agree altogether with him. 
That part of it does not matter, how- 
ever, because this problem of mar- 
keting is one yet to be. worked out, 
and discussion is necessary. 

*k* ££ & 

To begin with, then, the Shop-Man 
believes Mr. French is right in his 
general conclusion that a good farm- 
er can make a good living with 
prices for farm products as they are 
now. This does not mean, however, 
that the farmer—even the farmer 
who sells in good markets—is get- 
ting all he should for what he sells. 
The writer believes that the middle- 
men, the transportation companies 
and others are getting more than 
they are entitled to, and that the far- 
mer is not getting his fair share. 
Less than 50 per cent of the ultimate 
selling price of farm products for 
the man who raises these products 
cannot be just. It is notorious, too, 
that under our present system—or 
lack of system—the farmer often has 
to sell his products in a market 
which takes small consideration of 
their real value. It is idle, however, 
to dream that prices for farm pro- 
ducts can be forced to a level that 
will make the“average crop grown in 
the South a profitable crop. 

The average farm crop must, of 
course, be a profitable crop before 
the agriculture of the country is upon 
a firm basis; and until agriculture 
is firmly based the whole fabric of 
society is bound to be unstable. 

Still we may just as well face the 
fact that prices are not going to be 
high enough for any length of time, 
to give a reasonable profit, or a good 
living, to the men who raise less 
than 15 bushels of corn and less than 
180 pounds of lint cotton. to the 
acre. Such yields come from poor 
farming, and the poor workman in 
any calling is more than likely to be 
poorly paid. 

The Shop-Man doesn’t share one 
bit in Mr. French’s fears of foreign 
farm products. Tariff or no tariff, 
it is impossible that these products 
could trouble American farmers, who 
are exporters of most of the leading 
farm products; but Mr. French is 
everlastingly right when he intimates 
that the great trouble with the 
Southern farmer is not low prices for 
his products, but lack of productive 
skill and knowledge. This question 
of markets is a tremendously big 
one, but it is hard to see how any 
Man can look at the figures of our 
crop yields, or look at the farms in 
most sections of the South, and not 
Tealize that a far bigger question is 
that ef how to make and keep a fer- 

tile soil so that crops can be grown 
at a reasonable cost. 

There is just this about it. 
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5c weather-proof bag 
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is as ace high in a 
cigarette as in a pipe. 

on’t parch or burn 
your throat. Rolls 
up like a breeze. You 
don’t waste half of it, 
because P. A. is 
crimp cut and fresh 
and stays put! It’s 
long-burning, too, 


You bu 


ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


and gives a fellow a run for his money 
Play the big noise, the biggest favorite ever known 
in tobacco— Prince Albert—the national joy smoke! 


Everywhere—in the toppy red bag, 5c; in the tidy red tin, 
10c; and in handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Put " up to 
your jimmy pipe! 


some Prince Albert tobacco in the toppy 5c 
bag or the tidy 10c tin, jam that old jimmy full an 
up to some regular smokings. 


For here’s jimmy = joy with the bells on! 
(bite’s cut out by 
patented sences; 
fresh, fragrant! To- 
bacco you can smoke 
all day and all night 
and feel you’re glad 
you re alive! 
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wise 


Can’t bite 








man who produces small crops—the 
average and less—year after year, is 
never going to see prices high enough 
to give him the profits which such 
labor as that of farming should 
bring. The fundamental work in 
the solution of the problem of mar- 
keting must be the education of the 
farmers in the principles of good 
farming. 
* * * 

With the plan proposed by Mr. 
Thomas and the Virginia Farmers’ 
Union, the Shop-Man has no sympa- 
thy and scant patience. He realizes 
that the tobacco growers of this 
country .have been shamelessly plun- 
dered by a greedy trust, and he does 
not question the sincerity and disin- 
terestedness of those who believe 
that the Government should turn the 
tables, take the farmer under spe- 
cial protection, and give him his 
turn at profit-gathering. Frankly, 
tho, as a farmer and as @ man as 
deeply interested in the welfare of 
the farmers of the country, as any 
man who is advocating the Virginia 
tobacco bill, the Shop-Man does not 
see any more justice in, or any more 
reason for, the Government’s fixing 
the price on cotton and tobacco than 
on steel or calico. The whole idea 
is, of course, outside the realm of 
probable realization, and looks to the 
Shop-Man like one of the attempts, 
all too common among our reform- 
ers, of trying to reach the ends with- 
out using the means; of trying to 
avoid the long, slow, laborious pro- 
cesses of education and readjustment 
and self-development—the processes 
thru which all real progress has been 


made—and substitute for them the 
sudden interference of an outside 
power. In short, the propgsed plan 
seems to the writer economically un- 
sound and ethically unjustifiable. 

It is easy sometimes for one to 
figure out a solution of a great prob- 
lem like this, and then to denounce 
those who doubt its accuracy as un- 
der the control of the interests; but 
these quickly made solutions of age- 
old problems seldom work out, and 
the man who doubts the sincerity of 
all who disagree with him may be 
useful as an agitator, but is seldom 
of much value in constructive work. 

But this is long enough, and is 
mere criticism. Some day, perhaps, 
the Shop-Man will get busy and 
turn loose a few of his ideas as to 
what might be done at present by 
the farmer and the State and Na- 
tional Governments to bring con- 
sumers and producers closer together 
and to give the-farmer a fairer share 
of what he makes. And if he does, 
he invites all the gentlemen he has 
been criticising to come right on and 
say what they choose. 





One of our advertisers offers a 
valuable book on ‘Farm Lumber- 
ing’ free to any farmer who men- 
tions The Progressive Farmer when 
writing. It tells you how to esti- 
mate the value of your standing 
timber, etc., etc. Another advertiser 
offers a free catalog telling how to 
install a water supply in your home. 





Another offers a pamphlet on horse 
clipping. Look thru our advertise- | 
ments each week and send postals for | 
catalogs and free books. 


The Largest Usefulness and the 


Longest Life 


‘The cornmeal produced by our mill is un- 
eqalled in quality. Also grinds the highest 
grade rye, graham or wholewheat flour. Makes 
the smoothest and most nourishing stock feed. 
Doesn't tear or burn the grain, A paying in- 
vestment for private or public grinding. 


Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft na- 
tive stones, not iron grinders. Doesn't break 
down, Very simple. A boy can operate itand 
keep itin order. Lowfirstcost, Fully guaran- 
teed, Extensively sold throughout the South 
for over forty years. 


30 Days Trial ‘ Costs you nothingif 
i 


t doesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 





Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 


Nordyke & Marmon | Go. (Est. 1851) 
276 Morris Stree’ napolis, Indiana 
America’s Lesting ta Mill Builders 








PLEASE DON’T FAIL. 


When requesting change of address 
togive name of BOTH OLD AND 
NEW POSTOFFICE. 

With one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand names on our list it is 
practically impossibleto make these 
changes unless both addresses are 
given. 


‘Please Don’t Forget. 
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Jse Big Ben All Day Long 


Big Ben not only gets you up on 
time every morning, but he serves 
the whole family all day long as a 
reliable clock to tell the right time 
by. 

He’s really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a time-keeper—a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 

He can ring you up in the morning 
just when you want, and either way 
you want—five straight minutes or 
every other half minute for all of 
ten minutes. 

If you’re a light sleeper, turn on 
the half minute taps before you go 
to bed. If you sleep heavily, set the 
five-minute call and you can slumber 
then without the get-up worry on 
your mind. 

Then when you're up and doing, 
earry Big Ben downstairs into the 
living room so that the whole family 


can use him to tell the right time by. 
He stands seven inches tall and his 
great big open face can be seen dis- 
tinctly across the largest room. 


Big Ben is triple nickel-plated and 
wears an inner vest of steel that in- 
sures him for life. His big, bold fig- 
ures and hands are easy to read in 
the dim morning light. His large, 
comfortable keys almost wind them- 
selves. He rings five minutes steadi- 
ly or tenintermittently. If heis oiled 
every other year, there is no telling 
how long he will last. 


He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. 
His price is $2.50 anywhere in the 
States, $3 anywhere in Canada. If 
you can’t find him at your jeweler’s, 
a money order mailed to Westclox, 
La Salle, Illinois, will send him 
anywhere you say, express charges 
prepaid. 
































In an old line company 


You insure YOUR LIFE, you 
insure your house—why not insure your crop? 
The best insurance against crop failure is liberal 
use of the fertilizer that 


HASN’T FAILED IN 27 YEARS 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


| ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZERS 





Look for ACY + It is your 
this on Safe sulard & 
every Bag REGISTERED ns Proiection 


F. §. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. Tarboro, N. C. 
Macon, Ga. Columbia, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Columbus, Ga. 











‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


WHERE TO BUY THE BEST FARM IMPLEMENTS. 





F COURSE, every reader should go thru our advertising columns each 
week. You never know what kind of a bargain you are missing when 


you fail to do so. Just now 
getting iabor-saving machinery for 


not afford to use hired hands who 


for example you are interested in 
all your 1913 farm work. You can- 


must be clothed, housed, and fed 


three times a day, when you can get work done by improved implements 


that require neither food nor clothing. 


Just to show how complete is 


our advertising directory—just to show how easy it is to find where to 


buy whatever you want 


we present 


herewith a list of the various lines 


of improved tools and machinery advertised in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. Look up their full announcements, see the strong points 
claimed for each and send a postal for free catalogs and price lists. 
in. And don’t forget to say, “I saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 


AUTOMOBILE®, 
R. M. Owen & Co., Reo Motor Car, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
CANNING OUTFITS. 
Raney Canner Co., Dept. 7, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, : 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 
De Laval Separator Co., New York. 
The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Catalog 283. 
CULTIVATORS, WEEDERS, ETC. 
Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 189-C, Grenloch, N.J. 
Frank Beasley, 524 N. 24th St., Richmond, 
Virginia. 
Eureka Mower Co., Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 
Ss. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108-A, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D, Balti- 
more, Md., 
The Cole Mfg. Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 810 
Iron Si., Rockford, I). 
CORN SHELLERS. 
A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 810 
Iron St., Rockford, 111. 
COTTON SEED CRUSHER. 
J. A. Gardner Farming Utensil Co., Green- 
ville, N. C. 
ENGINES, 
Frick Company, Salisbury, N. ¢C. 
Schofield’s Iron Works, Macon, Ga. 
Witte Iron Works, 2357 Oakland Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Woodruff Machine Co., Winder, Ga. 
The Hinnant-Rierson Co., 227-229-231 South 
Tarboro St., Wilson, N. Cc. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 810 
Tron St., Rockford, 111. 
Ashton Starke, Richmond, Va. 
FARM DRAIN TILE. 
Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Co., Box F, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. ¥ 
Farmers’ Cement Tile Mch. Co., Box 110, 
St. Johns, Mich. : 
FARM LEVELS. 
3ostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 158 Madison Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
FENCING, 
American Steel & Wire Co., 72 W. Adams 
St., Cheago, Il. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 87, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kitselman Bros., 84 Council St., Muncie, Ind. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Box 72, Winches- 
ter, Ind. 
The Mason Fence Co., Box 99, Leesburg, O. 
Perfection Automatic Gate Co., Box 304, 
Strasburg, Va. 
Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Spotless Co., 75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
Ward Fence Co., 134 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS. 
John C. Blue, Laurinburg, N. C. 
The Cole Mfg. Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C, 
Gantt Mfg. Co.. Macon, Ga. 
W. M. Patrick, Woodward, S. C. 
Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D, Balti- 
more, Md. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
Ss. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108-A, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 189-P, Grenloch, N.J. 
Griffith & Turner Co., Baltinore, Md. 
GRAIN AND FEED MILLS. 
Alexander & Garsed, Dept. G, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Ronda, N. C. 
HARROWS. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 810 

Iron St., Rockford, Il. 
Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D, Balti- 
more, Md. 
WAY LOADERS. 
[merson-Brantingham Implement Co., 810 
Iron St., Rockford, Tll. 
Louden Machinery Co., 874 V. Broadway, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 
HAY PRESSES. 
Admiral Hay Press Co., Box 27, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE, 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
Chicago, I). 
INCUBATORS AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
Belle City Ine. Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 157, Buffalo, 
New York. 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Rox 101, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
The Buckeve Incubator Co., 572 Euclid Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Johnson, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 28 Main St. 
Homer City, Pa. 
Progressive Incubator Co., Box 131, Racine 
Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 147, Racine 
Wisconsin. 
MANURE SPREADERS. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 810 
Tron St., Rockford, Tl. 
John Deere Plow Co., 111-113 S. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta Ga. 
New Idea Spreader Co., 129 Sycamore St. 
Coldwater, Ohio. 
PAINT. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 495 Third St., Dayton, Onio. 
A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y. 
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PEANUT PICKERS. 
Benthall Machine Co., Suffolk, Va. 
PEA HULLERS AND THRESHERS. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, 
Tennessee. 
Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. : 
PLANTERS. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., Dept E. 
Bateman Mfg, Co., Box 189-P, Grenloch, N. J. 
The Cole Mfg. Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eureka Mower Co., Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 
The Harriman Mfg. Co.,,Dept. 56, Harriman, 
Tennessee, 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., 810 Iron 
Iron St., Rockford, Ill. 
Keystone Farm Machinery Co., Box b, York, 
Pennsylvania. 
Moline Plow Co., Dept. 10, Moline, II]. 
The Southern Plow Co., 811 Pacific Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Ashton Starke, Richmond, Va. 
PLOWS. 
Blount Plow Works, Box B-62, Evansville, 
indiana. 
Gantt Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
Emerson-Lrantingham Imp. Co., 810 Iron 
Iron St., Rockford, Il. 
Larimer Co., Eola, Tl. 
Marlboro Plow Stock & Imp. Co., Clio, S. Cc. 
Universal Plow Co., Red Springs, N. C. 
PULVERIZERS. 
Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D, Balti- 
more, Ma. 
ROOFING AND STEEL SHINGLES. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., Dept. 
A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Edwards Mfg. Co., 224-274 Lock St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
The Spotless €o., 75 Shockoe Slip, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
SAW MILLS. 
The Frick Company, Salisbury, N. C. 
The Hinnant-Rierson Co., 227-229-231 South 
Tarboro St., Wilson, N. C. 
Lombard Iron Works, Augusta, Ga. 
Sailer lven Works, Winston-Salem, N. C 
Catalog 59. 
Schoficld’s Tron Works, Macon, Ga. 
Woodruff Machine Co.. Winder, Ga. 
SAWS, 
New Holland Machine Co., Box 65, 2 
Holland, Pa. 
SEWING MACHINES. 





TOW 


The New Horre Sewing Machine Co., Dent. 
F, Oranse, Mass. 


SILOS, : 
Economy Silo & Mfg. Co., Box 38-M, Fred- 
erick, Md. 
Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio. 
SPRAY PUMPS AND MATERIALS, 
The James A. Blanchard Co., 596 Hudson 
Terminal, New York. 
The E. C. Brown Co., 93 Jay St 
New York. 
The Deming Co., 195 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 
*. E. Meyers & Bro., 102 Orange St., Ash- 
land, Ohio. g 
Rochester Spray Pump ®o., 224 Broadway, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The H. B. Rusler Mfg. Co., Dept. 22, John- 
ston, Ohio. 
Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., Box 320, Quincy, 
Tilinois. 
The Standard Stamping Co., 536 Main St., 
Marysville, Ohio. 
STOVES AND RANGES. 
Allen Mig. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
STUMP PULLERS, 
Hercules Mfg. Co., 980 21st St., Centervi'te, 


«+» Rochester, 


Milne Mfx. Co., 878 Ninth St., Monmouth, 
Illinois. 
STALK CUTTERS. 
The John A. McKay Mfg. Co., Dunn, N. C. 
The Spotless Co., 75 Shockoe Square, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
STEE. WHEELS, 
Empire Mfg. Co., Box 941, Quiney, Il. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co,, Box 65, Havana, 
Illinois. 
TANKS. 
Schofield’s Iron Works, Macon, Ga. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
TELEPHONES. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., ’ w 
york, WN. YF. 
Western Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
THRESHERS., 
Frick Company, Salisbury, N. C. 
TOOLS. 
Simmons Hardware Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
* TRACTION ENGINES. 
Avery Co., 2800 Towa St., Peoria, Tl. 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., 810 Iron 
St., Rockford, Il. 
Frick Company, Salisbury, N. C. 
WAGONS, BUGGIES AND CARTS. 
D. T. Bohon, 223 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
W. S. Frazier & Co., Aurora Ill. Catalog S. 
olden Eagle Buggy Co., Sta. 6, Atlanta, Ga. 
Oxford Buggy Co., Oxford, N. C. 
Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Cornish Co., Washington, N. J. (Pianos.) 
Eastman Kodak Co., 435 State St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Kodaks.) 
M. C. Kiser Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Shoes. ) 
Leavitt Mfg. Co., 7 Griggs St., Urbana, Ill. 
(Calf dehorner.) 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. m-187, Chicago, II. 
(Bicycles.) 
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T is a mistaken 
notion to suppose 
that you must paint 
your house white if 
you use white lead. 


You can have any 
tint, any shade, and 
it lasts if you use 
Dutcu Boy WHITE 
Leapand Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel 
kegs, 12%, 25,50 and100lbs. Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon 
sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let ussend you ‘Painting Helps 
11,” full of facts every house owner 
should know about painting. Also 
Handy Book on Painting full of 
information for the man on the 
farm. Wewill include our catalogue 
of 100 beautiful stencils for walls, 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
Qohn T Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Ou Co., Pittsburgh) 























Save Big Money 


AKE sdventage of our free offer on a Quaker City 

Sow Mill. e pay freight. Get our reduced fac- 

price. Standard of high ot for 46 years, 

Pe pei emi separate or plsens to th 
also ear corn with or without hu 


Quaker City 


20 Days Free Trial 


Twenty- puree styles — hand@ 
gd up to 20 horsepower. 
he. pedis few easy and with 
very little power. Write for 
:prices, guarantee, free catalog 
and catalog ot Standard Farm 
Supplies at reduced prices. 


The A. W. Straub Co. 


cept, L 38 Filbert St. 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


Oept. = R. Ashland Ave. oe 
Chiecage. Hit. i, 


e finest meal; 


Feed 
Mills 








SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


— No.6 hes a geared, double act- 
i Sweep mill has more capacity and 
\ will do better work than any other 
| two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big profits by grind- 
.ing your feed with 
one of our mills. We 
3 ae power mills also 
» for engines of any size, 
* Send for free catalog, 
THE nanan BROS. CO., Box 414 Sermerieo, Guo 

















Prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 

On road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. ~ Soon 

save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 

longes—horses benefited—thousa ands in use—“my wagon 
tides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 


If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey’s. 

40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 

10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 739 17th St., Racine, Wis, 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 











The February Flower Garden. 


(Continued from page 19.) 

northern exposure is best for prim- 
roses in our climate. Primula ela- 
tior, one of the best old hardy sorts, 
may be rapidly increased by division 
of the old plants in early spring. Give 
them a well-drained spot, made rich 
and light with sand and leaf-mold. 

* * * 





bloom now, according to date of 
planting. Their flowers will last 
much longer in a moderately cool 
room. The plants need now an 
abundance of water. 

* * * 


Easter comes early this year. Are 
the buds of Easter lilies beginning to 
grow plump and white? Don’t try 
to force them too fast; they must 
come along slowly, but to those who 
watch impatiently it seems an uncon- 
scionable time from the day the 
buds show until they open. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





The Carnation as a House Plant. 


HE carnation can be grown in the 

house with very little trouble, 

and it will make an excellent show all 
winter. 

To have winter bloom, the plants 
are started from cuttings made dur- 
ing January or early February. For 
this purpose the strong vigorous 
shoots should be used. Pull off 
shoots with four or five leaves on 
them, cut back the tips of the leaves 
and bury the stems in sand. Good 
clean bank sand should be used and 
the cuttings should be kept moist and 
warm. When the cuttings are root- 
ed, pot them up into two-inch pots. 
After the tops have grown consider- 
able, re-pot into three-inch pots. If 
the tops are pinched back occasional- 
ly, the plants will become more 
stocky. 

After danger of frosts is past the 
plants may be taken from the house, 
taken out of the pots and trans- 
planted to the open ground. The 
soil should be rich and the plants 
kept moist and growing thriftily dur- 
ing the summer. Practice pinching 
back the long shoots so that the plant 
will form new shoots and become 
more bushy. 

In late August or September, the 
plants may be taken up, put into six- 
inch pots and kept in a shaded place 
until freezing weather begins, when 
they are put in the house. 

Carnations will do better if the 
room is not kept very warm, but 
they must be kept moist, get plenty 
of sunlight and plenty of ventilation. 

H. M. CONOLLY. 





Don’t Waste Time on Non-Essentials 


N A LETTER published sometime 

ago, Mrs. Scott very sensibly ur- 
ges mothers to make their children’s 
play clothes simply and of durable 
materials, giving economy as one 
reason. But she then suggests hand- 
embroidery for little girls’ dresses, 
and infants’ dresses—‘‘most of these 
have a touch of hand embroidery.” 

If only our women could realize 
that the daylight hours. given to 
‘hand embriodery,”’ if spent in 
chicken or hog raising, or strawber- 
ry culture, would bring an actual 
cash return that would more than 
enable them to buy all needed trim- 
mings, besides the great unestimated 
return of increased health, strength 
and independence. Of course, I am 
ignoring the cry that ‘‘hand work is 
so much nicer.’”’? I do not value hand 
above brain, and machine work is in- 
directly brain work. Furthermore, 
the best machine-made is usually su- 
perior to average hand-made. 

It is a sad proof of woman’s long 
years of economic subjection, that the 
same woman whose husband pays a 
dollar for an ignorant field hand, will 
say, “This dress for baby only cost 
45 cents—30 cents for the cloth, 15 





cents for the lace.” How much, 


The hyacinths and daffies potted | 
last fall, are either budding or in full | 
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ADLER’S FAMOUS 
No Money Down 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


I Will Trust 















There’s Nothing 
to Pay For but Quality 


My Original Direct-from-Factorye 
to-Home—Not One Cent In Advance 
—Free 30 Days’ Trial—Nothing to Pay 
for but Quality—Easy Payment Plan— 
Absolutely Wipes Out Middlemen—Ban- 
ishes ALL Competition. 
I amthe man who made the ane hy near 4 
word; over 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people—and when I say there’s noth- 
ing to pay od but quality when you buy my World 
Famed Ad Org inners of highest prize at the 
St. Louis World ‘3’ Fair—itmeans a whole lot to you. 
I Save You all In-Between Profit ts 
I will save you $48.75 because I sell direct frem 
$500,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence) atlowest wholesale factory prices. The Adler 
Plan thoroughly wrecks organ ioery absolutely sponging out all *‘in-between,’’ middlemen’s 
rofitson other organs. Every Worid Famed Adler Organ sold is accompanied "by our 50 year 
gal Guarantee Bond, backed by the Adler Capital and Resources of over $1,000,000. 


FREE SO Days’ Trial 


I will ship you any World Famed Adler Organ you may select from my new, big orga: book, for 
an absolutely free playing test—keep it a whole month free—if it does not do all Golen—Jans ‘ship 
i to me—I will pay freight both ways and your trial doesn’tcost you a single penny. 
nd Then A 365 Days’ Approval Test 

=and your money back if my World Famed Adler Organ has not held up to every claim IFmake 
= it. Isn’t this the squarest offer you en heard of? It costs you nothing to find out how much 

better nny World Famed Prize Winning Adler Organs are than the ordinary made-to-sell —_— 
Just fill in the coupon below and mailit to 4 I do not ask you to bind yourself in any way 


rf 
Send No Money In Advance 
My World Famed Adler Organ must sell itself after a free trial in your home. sauwee the 
judge, because it is your money and I cannot afford to have a single dissatisfied customer. 


Easy Payments—No Burden To You 


Two or three years’ time if you wish—no collectors. Ask about our Fall Payment Plan 
for the benefit of all who depend upon the harvest for income. 


My Celebrated Adler Piano Offer 


My Celebrated Adler Piano is better than pianos that sell for double the money. E 
let you have the piano on exactly the same terms as an Adler Organ—30 days’ free trial— 
all time you want to pay—money back at end of year if piano is not as represented. 


25 Year Guarantee Romgnhe my guarantee is for a quare 


Fill in and Mail Coupon Today 


RETA BW cass tons. | 














Cyrus L. Adler, Pres. 
Adler Mfg. Co., 5004 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Make across in the square for organ or piano book, 
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please, for the 20 or 30 hours she 
spent embroidering it? of 

Let us simplify by all means—but 
not in the direction of more hand 
work. That is contrary to the spirit 
of our age. And don’t, please, sug- 
gest embroidery for ‘‘odd moments’ 
and by the evening lamp. When 
would we women get a chance to 
read? My evenings are sacred from 
work, and all too short they are. 

We need to simplify everywhere, 
the unfruitful waste of human labor, 
involved when the housewife sets 
seven vegetables, two kinds of meat, 
two breads, and pies, not to mention 
pickles, jellies, and the milk and but- 
ter, before her family at dinner, 
which is costly to the race beyond 
counting. Is a woman worth so lit- 
tle that she might as well be kept at 
unnecessary work? 

Strangely enough, we moderns 
find nothing quite so difficult to at- 
tain as simplicity. Struggling with 
the problem I have at last settled on 
a working principle: Stick to es- 
sentials; economize strength and 
time on all work, especially work 
that is of only temporary value. 

The average farmer’s wife will 
even then find little enough time for 
rest. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 























MRS. A. L. BERG. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


9480.—Boy’s Blouse Suit.—Cut in four sizes: 





3, 4, 5 and 6 years. It requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material for the 6-year size. 
bottom step of my cellar Price, 10 cents. . 

On the : Pp les 9470—Ladies’ Three-Piece Skirt.—Cut in five 
stairs I tack a piece of carpet to clean sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist 
feet on before coming up into the measure. It requires 2% yards of 44-inch 

: : : . ¥ Ipful material for a 24-inch size. Price 10 cents, 
kitchen. This is especially helpfu 9474—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, with Vest.—Cut 


in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
bust measure. 


in country homes where the winter’s 8, 40 and 42 inches, 

. : h It requires 2% yards of 36- 
supply of vegetables is stored in the jnch material for a 36-inch size. Price, 10 
cellar and there is always more or cents 


* 9478—Ladies’ Coat 
less of the garden soil scattered on : 


Model.—Cut in five 


sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, bust 
the cellar floor. The touch of the measure. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents, 


foot on this piece of carpet also 
warns one that there is one more 
step in the descent and often saves 
a fall.—K. K. in Ex. 





It’s the rooster does the crowin’ 


Wears the plumes and yaller legs, 
Wants to boss the whole creation; 
But the hen, she lays the eggs.—Judge. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


W. ~ ‘l insert ads for our Progressive 
-aders in this department aad 

in rpe at the rate of 4 cents a 
we vveek; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; th: = weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
gend your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














FARM M ACH INERY. 


PAPAIN SEYYYY YY a 

Want to buy—Second- “hand stump puller. 
F. McClurey, Gaffney, S. C. 

One No. 4 Sharples Separator for Sale— 
In perfect order. Cc. M. Bass, Rice, _Va. 











Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G.eJones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 
8. Cc. 





One 6-H.P. Gasoline Engine—Mounted on 
steel trucks, used about 30 days, for $135, 
f.0.b. Plymouth. Reasons for selling, too 
small. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 

PRAPPRARADRARAARARR AAAI r 

Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
@ nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
eo Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 


Feather Beds and Pillows—If you would. 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 
$10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 
ticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. 
Write for circulars and order blanks. Ad- 
dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


Quick!—Don’t delay. Act at once. Get 
busy. Send $10 quick and get new 36-pound 
feather bed, with 6-pound pair pillows free. 
Everybody buys. Everybody enthusiastic. 
Agents start right in making money first 
day. Agents and customers say best bed 
and pillows ever offered. New feathers. Best 
ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Big profits. Easy pleas- 
ant work. Write today. Reference, Commer- 
cial National Bank. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 

nnn 
Wanted — Temperate, reliable, married 

farmer. Wm. H. Woods, Elizabeth, Pa. 





























Wanted—A white woman of good charac- 
ter to cook and keep house for a family of 
two. Address G. O. Hare, Winton, N. C., 
R. F. D. 





Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 

Wanted—Young 1 men to “gell | our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
PDI I AYLI IY LLP PLD LDS LLLDLLL LISS ISIS SO 
Wanted—Position by married man, 385 
years of age, to manage farm or poultry 
plant. Best of references. Address F. P., 
care Daily News, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


Wanted—Position as working “manager or 
foreman on farm for 1913. Thoroly experi- 
enced. A thinker and a doer. Can produce 
the goods. Reinhard, Springfield, Tenn. 





Farm Manager Wishes to Change _ to 
Southern Location—Preferably near Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. At present in charge 
of three hundred and fifty-acre New York 
farm. Can carry entire responsibility of 
large place, successfully handle help, stock, 
land and crops. Can build up run-down 
soil without commercial fertilizers, and in- 
crease yields on any soil not very produc- 
tive. Thoroly understands the operation 
and repair of engines and all farm machin- 
ery, design and erect farm buildings, handle 
records, accounts, correspondence, advertis- 
ing and banking, and carry on a farm in a 
business-like manner. Postoffice Box 231, 
Pittsford, New York. 


LIVESTOCK, 


LLANE" LLL LL LIS LLL ILS LSSSSPSS SSIS 


FIOLSTEINS. 


Registered Holstein and Jerse 2y Calves ; for 
sale. Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky Mt., 
North Carolina, 


Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, ‘Proprietor, West 
Winfield, _N. Y. 








” JERSEYS. =e 
“Fine Je rsey Cows for Sale.— W. B. Lamb, 
Ingold, Mm, 


Three Jersey _ “bulls, three fine “young 
horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Three Pure-Bred Jersey Bulls for Sale— 
Eminent and Tormentor descendants. High- 
grade Jersey cows, heifers and calves. Prices 
right. R. H. Moore, Jr., Battleboro, N. C. 


Registered Jersey bull calf. Essex, Duroc, 
and Berkshire sows in farrow. Duroc, Po- 
land China, Essex and Berkshire pigs, pure- 
bred. Can mate not akin. Angora goats. 
Indian Runner ducks. Barred Rock, White 
and Silver Wyandotte chickens, and Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys. All cheap, and satis- 
faction insured, or money back. J. E._Coul- 
ter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS. 





partment, Box | 237, West Raleigh, , N. _C. 
STOCK. 





Extra Fine Duroc-Jersey Boar—Sire and 
Seven months old. Twen- 
J. H. Bolton, Burkeville, va 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Poland China ‘Revita 
McMahan Brothers, i i 


Poland Chinas—Big bone, 


mother registered. 




















breeding and quality 
Dunnlora Farm, 


Two Unusually — Fine age 


Poland China service 
pigs four and five 


"_Rewistered Big Bone 


Two heifers and two bull 
and milk strain. Wyandotte Cock- 
erels and pullets; stay white and are heavy 
Nine Angora Goats; 
John D. Webb, Disputanta, 








~ Pure-Bred Black Essex Pigs—S. W. Wom- 





Imported Tamworth iar for Sale—2 44 
The best blooded strain of Tam- 
worths in America today. Kind and gentle. 

ire, of large and thrifty pigs. 
on account of kin to my 
Eli B. Manning, 
North Carolina. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


; “Our ‘dispersion resulted in shipping several 
hundred cattle to all parts of the 
and we have disposed of a large quantity of 


R. 6, "Fayetteville, 





periment that has proven 
to farmers and people 
more good brood sows. 
gilts of Essex, 


e have cross bred 


mothers and breeders. We are offering these, 
500 pigs to dispose of in the next 


experiment of offering them at $4 at wean- 
i i This is pork price. 
this is the way to distribute good stock and 
at the same time get results by doing busi- 
We will have several hundred 
lambs to offer about which we will 
Our plan of developing young boys 
into farm superintendents is attracting at- 
We are arranging to put several 
thousand additional i 
tions and we are ready now to talk to poul- 
The oo Cattle 
Association, Spray, } N. 


“One Pure-Bred Shropshire Ram for Sale— 
Of serviceable age. Animal Husbandry De- 





ee Beende—Rew 





Ohio. 


bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 


Percheron Stallions for Sale—Prices rea- 


sonable. C. H. Sargent, Washington C. H., Pedigrecd ae Pups (females)—Address 





Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses — = 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- Pair of Bird Dogs—Thoroughly broke. For 


sale ey B. F. Manning, Parmele, N. C 


luable Scotch Collies Cheap—From 
M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 








Percheron Stallion, - ‘Airedale | Pups for Sale. 


den Avenue, _Baltimore, Md. 
~_ BERKSHIRES. 


tra breeding. G. C. Ward, Lavonia, Ga 





Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





I want to employ > a young man to do 
general work about a dairy, with some ex- 
perience and good _ testimonials. As To 
Easterling, Bennettsville, S. C. 





underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
‘Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted by the 15th of February, 1913— 
A sober, honest, industrious, working farm- 
er, with family, to work four-horse farm. 
Wages and a percentage of the profits. <A 
good opening for the right man. Address 
Box 245, Wilmington, N.C. 





Age nts Wanted—All or part time. Dim- 
mitte’s Interchangeable Farm and Expense 
book will adjust to any section, making an 
itemized record of everything done on the 
farm. Every farmer wants one. Write J. 
Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 

Agents—$173 in two weeks, made by Mr. 
Williams, Illinois, selling the Automatic 
Jack, combination 12 tools in one. Used by 
auto owners, teamsters, liveries, factories, 
mills, miners, farmers, etc. Easy sales, big 
profit. Exclusive county rights, if you write 
quick. Automatic Jack Company, Box O, 
Bloomfie 1d, Indiana. 

Young. man, Ww ould you accept” and wear a 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 68, Chicago. 

Let Us 's Start You in Busine ss—Will fur lish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with those who are not in earn- 


est. State age, give three business men as |} 
references. No letters answered unless ref- | 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest | 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing | 


Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and 
Little Rock, Ark. 


| lottesville, Va. 
i Berkshire Pigs O% 
| beans or peas. Alex. D. Hudson, Ne et ve ry, 
South Carolina 





South Carolina. 


Henderson, N. C. 


| Registered 3er kshire s—600- -pound ~ boar, 
| $50; bred gilts, $30; fall pigs, $15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write Fox Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


Route 1, Charlotte, N. 


mont Stock Farm, Harrisonburg, We. 
oO. i. Cc, 


price. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, mm. 





stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. 





Frye, Hickory, N. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


tion, Ilinois. 
Sutherland, Va. 
North Carolina. 


Shands, Carson, Va. 


ridian, Miss. 





Shelbyville, Tenn. 


old, weight about 200 pounds, 





| 
| Liberty, S. C. 
‘ 





Two Good Tree pome—Red Bone 
One grade Percheron stallion, weight 1,640 
pounds, very stylish, very animated, fine 
action, and 11 years old. Airedale pups, 
eligible for registration. Males, $15; females, 
$10. Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- 


on at a bargain, 





Collie Pups—“Southern Se -ntinel and Sher- 


Collies in South. 
Manning, Owner, Fayetteville, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
_ANDALUSIANS, 


Sand Clift Farm, Eli B. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs and “Hogs—Ex- 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 


Will exchange for oy Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, 


Write for booklet. 
lick, "Conover, N. Cc. 


B: ARRED ROCKS. — 
Barred Rock Cockere Is—$3 


3erkshire Pigs—Will exchange for soy 
— | beans or peas. Alex. D. Hudson Newberry, 
Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s | 





Two Berkshire 30ars and Sows for Sale— 
Seven months old, $20 each. Fairview Farm. : 
eet Barred he te 
» Route 2, Winston-Salem, 





and 1912 palteta, Oakwood Farm, 
Special low prices for thirty days on one : 
extra fine Berkshire sow, three splendid 9- 
months-old gilts, and seven 12-weeks-old 
pigs. Write me o-., W. M. Berryhill, 


Barred Rocks--Thompson’s Ringlets. Cock- 
Mrs. Servia Willis, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks : 


Large Type Berkshires—Boars ready for two weeks only 


service; open and bred gilts. We have some 
of the best developed and best bred Berk- 
shires in the South and do not hesitate to 
ship on approval. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed, 


se nea Barre a Plymouth Fs 
or money back. Prices reasonable. Belle- 


White Orpington chickens; winners Raleigh, 


Re istered Ok Cc. Pigs—At a “reasonable 
. Barred Plymouth Rocks—Still have a few 

oO. Le Cc. Hogs, all ages. Sngle Comb White 
and Black Leghorn - eggs Prize »-winning light crates immediately, 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


Brow n Leghorn Cocks, 
H. M. Williams, 


Re Bistered | O. I. GC. Pigs for Sale—D. BE. 
cs 


Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- ccakeen Clb 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- ae 2 >1.50; 
i ste ada : Rock les rels, $2. Thomasville Orphanage, 

Duroc-Jerseys—( Yhoice boar pigs, 10 weeks 
old, $8. Eligible to registry. W. E. Lints, 





Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Cockerels, 
$8 For three-months-old Duroc-Jersey i 
pigs, with pedigree. C. L. Balich, Norwood, 


Twenty Duroc-Jersey Pigs—10 weeks old. i ss ; 
Quality good. Price moderate. T. f. Single Comb Buff Orpingtons for 


2 cocks, 12 hens, 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs and bred gilts. Prize 
winners. Descendants of Ohio Chief. Sold 
cheap by the Meridian Male College, Me- 


For ‘Sale—Duroc bred gilts, service boars, 
choice pigs; any age. Also Pekin ducks, 
Mammoth y nnd turkeys. Claude Jenkins, 
teduction Sale—Fine 

— — Black, Buff Orpingtons; 
Duroc-Jersey Swine—Choice gilts, four i 
months old, $10 each. Stock hog, 7 months 

$22. Good 
colors. Pedigreed stock. J. CG. Rankin, 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Buff Orpingtons—The greatest money 
makers on the farm. Net returns for 1912, 
over $3 per hen. Cockerels, 8 and 9 pounds, 
$1.50 and $2. Eggs, $1.50 per sitting; $5 
per hundred. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Virginia. 





Prize-Winning Cook and Kellerstrass 
White, Black, and Buff Orpingtons; Noftzger 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks; Cornish Indian 
Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Fawn 
and White Indian Runner ducks. Eggs, $1, 
$2 and $3 per 12. All yards headed by prize- 
winning males, at Columbia, Charles- 
ton, and other shows Please favor us 
with your orders. 3everlea Plantation, 
Darlington, S. Cc. 


BUFF ROCKS. 


~ Buff Rock cpulle ts—$1 each. Ivey Cline, 
Concord, N. Cc, 


; BUTTERCUPS. 

Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. Great 
layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 


INDIAN GAMES, 


“Indian Games for Sale—Half of “my my blue 
ribbon Games, at $2.50 each, old or young. 
Good Games never been scored, for $1.50. 
Eggs from best matings for $2.50; others at 
$1 per sitting. Everything guaranteed, or 
money back. C. S. Ryan, Winston-Salem, 
Mm Cus Route i. 


RHODE ISLAN D REDS. 


Single Cc omb “Rhode ‘Island Red Cockerels, 
at $2, $3 and $5. John P. Cheney, Marietta, 
Georgia. 


Few Fine Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
left—Cockerels, $2; pullets, $1.50. Bargains. 
Proctor, Poultryman, Salisbury, N. C. 


~ “White Wyandotte Cockerels for Sale Cheap 
—Fishel strain, and from prize winners. 
Write BF. A. Hamrick, Shelby, N. _C. 


Time to Start—Start right. Go ahead. 
‘““Nuff sed.’’ Single Comb Reds. Cocks, $2; 
pullets, $1.50. Get my eggs, too. Proctor, 
Progressiv e Poultry man, Salisbury, 1] N. . 


Layers are Payers—Single Somb Reds. 
Worth the money. Best by test. Cocks, $2; 
pullets, $1.50. Proctor, Progressive Pouitry- 
man, Salisbury, N. C. 

High-Class Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds—Eges from select matings, $1 and $2 
per sitting. Stock for sale. R. H. Shuford, 
Hickory, m €, 


Order a Pen or Two of My Reds—Single 
Comb. Cockerels, $2; pullets, $1.50 each, 
Get started right. Proctor, Poultryman, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 





























Silver Laced Wyandottes for Sale—-A few 
more fine cockerels. Prices within reach of 
all. Only one breed on the place. Best 
layers of American breed. Eggs for hatch- 
ing a specialty. Book your orders early, 
M. L. Aderholt, Silver Laced Wyandotte 
breeder, Henry River, N. Cc; 


WHITE ROC KS, 








Famous Laying White Rocks—Rhinemil- 
ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15. $4 per 30, 
Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga, 

HI TE WYANDOTTES., 














Look!—Laying “White Wyandotte pullets, 
and cockerels, $1 each. Prize-taking stock, 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 


Extra nice White Wyandotte and Barred 
Rock stock, $1.25 each; eggs, $1.25 for 15. 
Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Ingold, N; Ci 


Rose Comb White » Wyandotte Hens and 
Pullets at $1 each. Bred from prize-win- 
ning stock. R. K. Hollifield, Forest City, 
North Carolina. 


White Wyandottes—Fishel strain direct, 
Eggs, $1.50, $2 and $3 per sitting of 15. 
Guarantee good hatch, or will replace at 
half price. W. A. Orr, Box F, Edgemoor, 
South Carolina. 


Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
noreas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. -C. 


W HITE ORPIN GTONS 


White Orpingtons—75 cents each. B. 
Brown, Crouse, N. C. 


“Look for Nolen’s forced sale advertisement 
on White Orpingtons. 




















For good W hite “Orpington | Pullets, write 
W. J. Strickland, Katesville, N. 


~ White Or pington Forced Sale—All_n my 
high-class birds to go in ten days at utility 
prices Write quick. Nolen, Rockingham, 
North Carclina, 


Selected Kellerstrass “Crystal” White Or- 
pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sit- 
ting. © "Roy Hornaday, Rock Creek, N. Cc 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 
High-Class White Leghorn Cockerels. M. 
K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 











12 White Leghorn Hens, one Cock—$1 
each. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N. C. 


~ Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leghorns 
for sale. Bellegrade Poultry Farm, Boyd- 
ton, Virginia. 

A Few Very Fine White Leghorn Cock- 
erels for sale. $2 up. A. C. Kerley, Moores- 
ville, N. C 














Bargain—Single Comb White Leghorn 
cock and 8 pullets or hens for $7. Cc. P. 
Mabray, Norw “ood, nm, ¢c 





Day-old White Leghorns chicks, also eggs, 
from Carolina’s best equipped egg farm, 
Raymond Egg Farm, Hic kory, N. 





Single Comb White Leghorn cocks and 
cockerels, $1 each. Indian Runner drakes, 
$1 each. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—$1.50 to 
$5 each. Fine birds. Limited number. 
Write quic k. River View Farm, Pee Dee, 
North ‘arolina. 


~ Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—Fif- 
teen for one dollar. Young hens, $1 each, 
Fine breeders. Sunny South Poultry Farm, 
Newton, N. . 








Won 10 ribbons at. Asheboro December 3 
1912; A. P. A. medal for best male in show. 
If you want White Rocks or White Leg- 
horns, write us. Randolph Poultry Farm, 





Asheboro, N. C. 
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Saturday, February 8, 1913.] 


Liles’ Single Comb White CLeghorns—The 
winning, laying, paying kind. Bred 20 years 
for that purpose. aera winter layers. Eggs, 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50. T. B. Liles, White Leg- 
horn Specialist, Rockingham, R.. &. 


~~ Single Comb White Leghorns—200- -egg 
strain. Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
pen; second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 
cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners at 
Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
Write us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


EGGS. 


Orpingtons, and Cornish Indian Game eggs 
for sale. <A. Perkins, South Hill, va. 


White Orpington Eggs—$2 to $5 per sit- 
ting. Mating list ready. Snowflake Yards, 
Raleigh, N. C, 

Anconas—Winners at Raleigh. Eggs for 
sale. Bynuin Isley, Proprietor, Route 1, 
Burlington, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per sitting 
of 15. Kellerstrass strain. Mrs. J. H. Nor- 
man, Creswell, N. C. 























Indian Runner Duck Eggs—White ese 
strain. $3.50, fifty, $6, hundred. L. M. Whit- 
ten, Punta Gorda, Fla. 








Special February Prices—15 White W 'yan- 
dotte eggs, 90c; 30, $1.55. o_o $1.50. Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va 


Anconas, White Pipmouth Rocks—Won 
second pen at Savannah. Eggs for sale. 
Arthur Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 


“Indian Runner Ducks—White eggs, per 
dozen $1; 30 or more at 5c each. Walter 
Ey Crooke, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Single Comb . Black x Orpington eggs, $1.50 
per 15. Rhode Island Reds, White Leg- 
horns, $1. iL L. ‘W. Hart, Norwood, N. C. 


~ Buckeye keye Red _ Eggs for Hatching—$2, $3 
and $5 for 15, delivered to you by mail. 
Ww. G. Spangler, Shelby, N. C., Route 8 








Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. “They are premium winners. 


~ First Come, First Served—Single Comr 
Rhode Island Red eggs for February, 2, 
$1. 50. Proctor, Poultryman, Salisbury, N. C. 








3ellhaven Farm now offers for sale eggs 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


White Indian Game €« eggs 3 for hatching, 
$1.50 for 13. Best all-purpose fowl on earth. 
Buff Rock eggs, for $1. White Oak Farm, 
Holly Hill, Ss. C. 


~ Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 











Eggs” for Sale—From best strains Rhode 
Island Reds and White Orpingtons. Also 
excellent cockerels. Prices reasonable. Dan- 
iel McKie, Me riwether, Be Ge 


~ Notice—E ges from utility and show “birds. 
Crystal White Orpingtons, Rhode Isiand 
Reds, Mottled Anconas. 15, $1.50. Norwood 
Poultry Farm, Norwood, N. C. 


Eggs from good strain Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. Early Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage ly 65 cents per 
1, 000. J. F. Gooding, Merritt, N. C 


Booking Orders Indian Runner Duck Eggs 

—Fawn and white eggs, $5 per 100. Single 
Gon White Leghorns, $4.50 per 100. Bay 
View Poultry _Farms, Shelltown, Md. 


Egges—Single _ Comb Orpingtons, White, 
Black. Whites, $1.50, 2, $2.50 per 15. 
Headed by Prince Albert. Blacks, $5 per 
15 “Starr Brand.” <A. L. Starr, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 


Single ie Comb Buff Leg! -ghorn « eggs for every- 
body, $1 and $2 per 15. Cockerels, $2. Won 
five firsts at two shows. Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C., G. S. Julian, 
Proprietor. 


Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
$2, $3 and $5 per /15. Write for mating 
list. West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. C. 


jarred Rock Eggs—Ringlet strain. From 
both cockerel and pullet mated pens, $2.50 
per sitting of 15. I guarantee 50 per cent 
hatch. Barred Rocks exclusively. Cc G. 
Hill, Thomasville, N. C. 


(line Strain White Orpingtons, Willoughby 
strain White Wyandottes. Eggs from either, 
$2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. Fishel White Run- 
res duck eggs. $4 per 15. Square Deal 
Poultry Farm, Martin, Ga. 

Fess for Hatching—Per | sitting: Single 
Comb White Orpingtons, -2.50; Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $1.50; Barred Rocks, $2 
baby chicks, 25¢, 15c, 20c, respectively. 
Stock for sale. Minnie McCutchen, Bishop- 
ville, S. C. 





Stock, Poultry, Eggs, and Dogs—Guaran- 
teed stock, day-old, eggs. Black, Buff and 
White Orpingtons; Black Langshans; all va- 
ricties Runner, Pekin and Buff Orpington 
ducks. 3eautiful pedigreed Collie Pups. W. 
E. Lumley, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Get your eggs from the leading poultry 
yards in North Georgia. Single Comb White 
and Buff Orpington, $2, $3 and $5 per 15. 
Single Comb Black Minorcas and Rhode 
Island Reds, $2, $3 per 15. Stock for sale. 
Reference: First National Bank. Lavonia 
Poultry Yards, Lavonia, Ga. 


If It’s Eggs for Hatching, I have them. 
Pure-bred White Orpington, White Rock, 
White Wyandotte, Dark Brahma, Partridge 
Cochin, Silver Spangled Hamburg, Fawn 
Runner duck. All eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 
for 30. Personal check will delay orders. 
J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


Single Comb Black Orpington prize win- 
ners, won first Raleigh, Hickory, Lincoln, 
Charlotte, Shelby. Eggs, $2, $3.50. Single 
Comb Reds won 2d cockerel, Statesville, 4th 
Charlotte, 3d pullet, Raleigh. Eggs, $1.50. 
Write for winning and mating list. Crouse 
Poultry Yards, Crouse, N. C. 


DUCKS. 


~ Pencilea Indian Runner Drakes—At $1.50 
each. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 














Indian Runner Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, 
$1.80; 45 or more, 5c each. W. F. Kelly, 
Cleveland, N. C. 

Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 


ducks—Eggs, Fa for 15. J. C. Osborne, 
Lawndale, NC 








A F ew - White Runner Drakes—Valentine's 
Queen Quality strain. TWfee to five dollars 
eac h J. EB. Reed, Concor d, N. C. 


Splendid Farm—Nea* Guilford College, N. 
C.: Good buildings, water, orchard, timber, 
wood. Address “Owner,” Guilford, N. C. 

Farm of 205 Acres—Finest cotton and to- 
bacco land, with buildings. For saiec or rent. 
Easy terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 





Small and Large Farms for Sale—The best 
opportunities in Tennessee. Address imme- 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Ww ill, Sell Penciled Runner ‘Ducks—The lay- 
ing kind. $3 trio. White Orpington eggs, 
$1.50 sitting. Ss. J. Lowe, Concord, N. C. 


~ Genuine Indian Runne rs, White > and “Fawn. 
Eggs white, now fertile, five dollars per 
hundred. Brentwood Farm, Claremont, Va. 


Am now booking orders for pure white 
egg Indian Runner duck eggs for sitting. 
$1 for 15. E. B. Manning, Fayetteville, N. C., 
Route 6. 











“White Pekin Ducks—Good ones. Drake 
and two ducks, $38. 9 months old; very 
hardy. Mrs. W. B. Meares, Belvidere Farm, 
Linwood, N. C. 


‘Eleven Indian Runner ducks, 3 drakes, 
$14. Single Comb Rhode Island Red hens, 
$1.50 and $2 each. Cockerels, $2.50. Bug- 
gaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 

TURKEYS. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—tTrios, $10. 

Ww oodland Farm, Kerr, N. C. 


~ ‘Turkeys all sold in November. 
for sale. 














No eggs 
Mrs. J. D. Ham, Lamar, Ss. C. 

~ Mammoth Bronze turkeys, White Orping- 
tons, W ‘amas s. Mrs. C. T. Smith, Crox- 
ton, Va 














White Holland and Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. Mrs. J. H. Price, Charlotte C.H., 
Va., Route 2. 








“White Holland Turkeys for Sale—Hens, 
50; toms, $5. <A. V. Wilson, Black Mt., 
North Carolina. 





Ma mmoth “Bronze Turkeys—A few nice 
ones left. J. B. W. Overton, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 





~ Mammoth = Bronze Turke ys—The right 
price for good ones. Write, W. H. Jones, 
Route 6, Wilson, N. . 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale—Bird 
rBros., Pa. Beautiful plumage. Miss Lillian 
Evans, Concord Depot, Va. 


“A Few Pure-Bred Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
teys for sale. Also Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens (Thompson's Ringlet strain). Mrs. Fred- 
erick Taylor, Vass, N. C. 


Two Upstanding White Holland Gobblers 
left—7 and 8 months old. 16 pounds each. 
Hardy, free range. *“Butes.’”’ Five dollars 
each. Just right, or money eo Mrs. 
Ww illiiam B. Meares, Linwood, N. 5 








Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—To close out 
my turkeys before penning time, I will sell 
young toms for $7 and pullets for $5. Money 
with order. All pure-bred, farm-raised, 
strong and vigorous. Mrs. J. R. Phillips, 
Shady Lawn Poultry Farm, Sugar Grove, 
North Carolina. 


TWO OR MORE “BREEDS. 
~ Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $3.50; 


hens, $2.50. Eggs, 11 for $2. R. Royals, 
Trinity, N.C. 


White “Leghorn and Barred Rock Cock- 
erels, $1. Eggs, $1. Mrs. C. H. Throneburg, 
Hudson, N. C. 





Rhode Island Re ds, “Black Minorcas— 
Cockerels and hens, $1. <A. E. Miller, Hick- 
ory, N. C., Route 3. 


“White Orpingtons, Indian Runner ducks— 
Stock and eggs. Write for prices. Will sell 
che on Gi Stine, Hildebran, N. C. 


~ Busy sy Booking Orders for Future—Reds of 
quality, Single Comb, eggs, $2, $1.50 per 15. 
Proctor, _ Poultryman, Salisbury, N. C. 


~ Black - Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


~Coekerels and Trios—White Orpingtons, 
White Minoreas, Black Minorcas, Anconas. 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


White Runners, $10 pair: Anconas, $5 
trio; White Guineas, $2 pair. Himmalaya 
berrv plants, 15c each. Ray Anderson, 
Laurens, S. C. 





Pure-bred Toulouse and Embden_ geese, 
and Indian Runner drakes, Fawn and White, 
no better. Bay View Poultry Farms, Shell- 
town, Maryland. 


Black Minorecas, White Orpingtons—Fifty 
fine cockerels for sale cheap. A lot of pul- 
lets. Eggs ready to ship. Always w art rs. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


~ First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 
competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 
Express prepaid on two sittings. Tv. 


Hunter, Norwood, N. C. 


Hundreds of Birds for Sale—W hite, § Silver 
Laced, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes; White and 3arred Rocks; Rhode 
Island Reds, and Black Langshans; Black 
Minoreas; Anconas; White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns; also Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, 
36-page catalog free. Write your wants. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


REAL ESTATE. 
“Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N.C. 





~ Lots, Fai Farms—E. 3s. R. MacKe than, , Fayette- 
ville, N. 


tood Farm 1 for Sale—Near Warrenton, N. 
Cc. Address G. V. Brow n, Toms Creek, Va. 


Several Small Farms for Sale—Close to 
town. Terms easy. E. C. Williams, Clin- 
ton, N. C. 

If You Have Timber for Sale—A4dress, 
giving location, quantity, quality and pris, 
P. O. Box “H’’, Chase City, Virginia. 


Acre, Residence, Seven Rooms for Sale— 
In town, -Yorkton, S. C. Practically new. 
(Guernseys sold.) P. B. Day, Yorkton, 8S. C. 


Cheap Farms of All Sizes for Sale—In 
the coming section of South Carolina. Good 
stiff clay lands, where we make three mon- 
ey crops, cotton, tobacco and berries. Reaves 





& McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 











160 Acres of Land—One mile from Ches 
ter. 7,000 population. Price right; terms 
reasonable. Splendid investment. J H 
Glenn, Chester, S. C. 





1,484 Acres of Farming Land—On rail- 
road. Dwelling and eight tenant houses. A 
bargain at $13.5@ per acre. J. H. Glenn, 
Chester, S. Cc. 





Farms for Sale—Fertile and _ beautiful 
farm lands, water fronts and timber land on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Samuel P. 
Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. 


Bargain in Florida. Land—33 acres | splen- 
did land. Close to good town and depots. 
8-room house, barn; some fruit. $2,000, easy 
terms. Call on or address, J. Q. Cowee, 
Clarcona, Fla., Orange e County. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Farm in Chatham County, North Carolina. 
60 acres cleared; 30 under cultivation. 5,000 
cords marketable wood, Close to station. 
Excellent pasture portion. The wood will 
net the price of the place. Address; ‘‘Bar- 
gain,’’ Box 256, Raleigh, N. C. 

A few farms on the proposed Interurban 
R. R. from Charlotte to Salisbury, on South- 
ern Railway, 1% miles of flag station and 
8 to 7 miles of Salisbury, N. CC. Strong, 
level land. Principally red clay. Price, $50 
to $100 per acre. Salisbury Realty and In- 
surance Co., Salisbury, N. C 














Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, etc., in- 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia, 

South Central Georgia—Fifty-acre farm 
for $1,600. One 5-room cottage, barn, shed, 
smoke-house, cotton-house, well, and run- 
ning water. 45 acres in cultivation. 5% 
miles of town. Improvements easily worth 
$1,000. This land is practically level and 
very productive. Farm is on R. F. D. and 
near school. W. A. Strother, Perry, Ga., 
Houston County. 





Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 
general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


Southern Virginia Farms—We have the 
best selection of grain, grass, stock, dairy, 
cotton, fruit, truck and bright tobacco farms 
to be found in the South, at very attractive 
and reasonable prices; any size. Also sev- 
eral fine river farms. Modern conveniences, 
excellent markets; pure water; mild, health- 
ful climate; good, congenial neighbors, and 
good fertile soil. See us before you decide 
as to a new location. Get our catalog today 
—it is free. The Realty Company of Vir- 
ginia, Blackstone, Va. 


Virginia Farm—of 440 level, machine- 
worked acres; 4 miles from county seat; 240 
acres cultivation; 100 acres bottom land pas- 
ture, and 100 acres in woods; bottom land 
will carry 100 head stock 10 months in year; 
2 acres in fine bearing orchard. Colonial 
dwelling of 12 rooms and 8 flreplaces; in- 
terior finish, walnut; 40x60 barn, 28 
story grainery; tenant house, etc. head 
of stock, including Percheron nition and 
other thorough-bred male. stock, besides 
wagons, carriages, mower, harrows, culti- 
vators, and long list of other farm machin- 
erv—much of it new. Price for everything, 
$12,000. One-half cash, balance to suit. For 
directions to see this and other Virginia 
farms, write Edward S. Wilder, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 











_SEEDS 3 AND PLANTS. 
~~ CABBAGE. 


Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 1,000. Ww. 
W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 





man 





Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, 75c per 1,000. 
Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, S. C., 


Cabbage Plants—Millions of them, 75 cents 
per 1,090 Seashore Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
South Carolina. 

Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 


sand. eget 3 Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. 


Early Jersey Wakefield ~ Cabbage > Plants— 
75 cents per 1,000. J. M. Hvffman, Route 2, 
Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 

Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants —All varieties, 
5 cents per thousand. Southeastern Plant 
ompany, Yonges Island, S. C. Route 1, 
30x 63. 


Hos 


Good stocky Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
plants, from improved seed. Sure headers, 
75e per 1,000. Write J. Frazier, Katesville, 
North Carolina, 

Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 75c per 
thousand; two thousand, $1.40. Large order 


price on snptte ation, Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Enterprise, S. 





Cabbage paw from choice 
seed (all varieties) “Wakefields’’ a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 

Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—One to five 
thousand, $1.50 1,000; five to ten thousand, 
$1 per 1,000. Special prices on large lots, 
Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
harb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for. price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
$1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, $10. Orders 
booked now for sweet potato plants. Tide- 
water Plant Company, Franklin, Virginia. 
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Ready Now—Strong, vigorous cabbage and 
white Bermuda onion plants, at $1 per 
thousand, Orders booked now for spring de- 
livery of our famous Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico sweet potato plants. Bear's Head Farm, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 


Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000; 
5,009 and over, 85c per 1,000. Jouannet’s 
Early Giant Argenteull asparagus roots, $4 
per 1,000. Get the vest. Alfred Jouannet, 
Box 50, Mount Pleasant, S. Cc. 


Cabbage Plants— Open air-grown and 
frost-proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for 
$1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varietics, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta Trucker, Flat Duich. Now ready. 
H. E. Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 


Frost-Proof Wakefield and Succession Cab- 
bage Plants—Dollar per thousand; 2,000, 
$1.75. By mail, postpaid, 25c per 100. Ber- 
muda grass rootlets, large sack, $1. Fancy 
crop Sea Island cotton seed, particulars on 
application. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. Cc. 


Cabbage Plants—From Wood's Improved 


Wakefield seed. $1.25 per 1,000 Special 
price on large amounts. Am hooking orders 
for spring delivery of potato plants. Lead- 
ing varieties. Order early. Don't be too 


late. Glendale Farm, R. A, McNeeiy, Prop., 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants!!—Fine and stocky. Lead- 
ing varieties. Cheap and quick delivery, be- 
ing on main line of Southern Railway. Price, 
$1 per 1,000. In lots of 5,000 and over, #0c 
per 1,000. Special prices to Union agents 
and dealers. Large lots cheaper. W.. Ee 
Kivett, High Point, N, C 





Buy Your Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
from Jno. C. Wilson & Co., Young's Island, 
B.° C; We are ready to make daily ship- 
ments, Cheap express rates. Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch, 1,000 to 4,000, at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 25,000 lots, at 80c per 1,000. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Full count. 


We want your orders for cabbage | plants, 
also beet, onion and lettuce plants. Prices: 
one to four thousand, @ $1.25 per thousand; 
five to. eight thousand, @ $1 per thousand; 
nine thousand and over, @ 75c per thou- 
sand. We guarantee satisfaction, or your 
money refunded, and will tie plants in bun- 
Cles, Write, telegraph or telephone your 
orders to Young’s Island Plant Co., Young's 
Island, S. C. 








CORN. 


dcnpiananintiigaianntia 
Corn in Carload Lots for Sale.—Avalon 
Farm, Belhaven, N. C. y 





Seed Cor n—$1.75_ per bushel. Cash with 
ord re J. hi C ahoon, Columbia, N. 


Genuine Boone County Seed Corn—$2 per 
bushel. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va. 


Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn, field : selected, 
$2 per bushel. Seed sweet potatges, Pump- 
kin Yam, Nancy Halil, Catawba Yams, and 
Southern Queen. Write for prices. Gordon 
w ilfong, N Ne wton, fs ao 


cor TON. 
Lewis 3 Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 


per bushel M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, Ns C. 














Pure-Bred “Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot- 
ton for sale, by James QO. Gardner, Char- 


lotte, N. C. 

Two kinds ¢ (farm ginned) Upland Staple 
Cotton Seed for sale. J. L. Millwee, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Route 12. 


Keenan and Lewis Long-Staple Cotton 
Seed—One dollar per bushel. A. F. Newton, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Keenan Long-Staple Cotton Seed—$1 a 
bushel; five-bushel lots, 90c. Sold for 18e¢ 


a pound last season. Harold Geiger, St. 
Matthews, S. C. 


Half-and-Half Cottonseed—$3.50 per bush- 
el. 48 to 50 per cent lint. High Linter, $2 
per bushel; 44 to 47 per cent lint; 1,600 
pounds cotton per acre. E. L. Lynch, Snow 
Fill, 2... 


Cotton Seed—Lewis Long-Staple, $1 per 
bushel. These seed are carefully selected 
from cotton grown on our farm. We know 
they are pyr Address Mayes Mfg. Co., 
Mayesworth, N. C. 


For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning S. 


C. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, Dunbar, S. C. 





I have 1,000 bushels of Lewis’ Long Sta- 
ple cotton seed for sale at 80c per bushel. 
I want to buy 100 bushels of Clay peas, and 
20 bushels of Spanish Peanuts. Claud M. 
Inman, Yorkville. S. Cc. 








Lewis Long- Staple Cotton—Seed bought 
from originator two years ago, and kept 
strictly pure. Planted on good land and 
ginned at my own gin. Seed, $1 per bushel. 
F. B. Kuykendall, Matthews, N. C., R. 17. 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 


Keenan Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale. 
One dollar per bushel, cash. A thrifty, 
large-boll variety, easy to pick. Make more 
lint per acre than Simpkins’, and brings 5 
cents a pound more. Have raised it two 
years to profit. Write for information. G. 
W. Bullard, Hayne, N. C. 


Tested and Proven—Mitchell’s Early Pro- 
lifie Yield cotton produces the largest and 
most profitable crop. Absolutely certain. 
Fruits and matures 15 days earlier, and 
longer, with lightning rapidity. Has a rec- 
ord of a bale every 30 days fruiting. 1,640 
pounds of lint per acre. Double limbed and 
bolled; thickly set. Unequaled in double 
cropping and intensive culture. Defies boll- 
weevil, insects, disease, and frost. Responds 
to distance. Prevents loss from bad stands 
and shedding. 100-pound bag, sealed and 
suaranteed trade brand seed for $5. Freight 
allowed for posting sign showing the mar- 
velous features and characters of this cot- 
ton. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, 
North Carolina, 





Be eee 
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_ton Lettuce—Plants, $1 per 


* per bushel. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
— OOTTON. 


Allen, Brabham, and Columbia long-staple 
cotton seed. Disease free. Big boll, pro- 
lific. Bred and selected for lint that sold in 
1911 and 1912 at 15%c to 18%c, by H. Eu- 
gene Fant, seed breeder, and member South 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association. A 
limited amount of pedigreed seed, at $1.25 
per bushel. Route 3, Seneca, ay. Se 


We offer for sale at $1 per bushel, | 
here, 500 bushels of Webber Staple cotton 
seed. The seed from which the cotton was 
raised was purchased from David R. Coker, 
of Hartsville, S. C., last year, and produced 
this year over a bale per acre of full inch 
and a quarter to inch and three-eighths sta- 
ple. The cotton averaged us 17%4c per pound. 
The Everett Hardware Co., Rockingham, 
North Carolina. 


Cotton. Seed for Sale—Sea Island, 
kinds— Superfine, Extrafine, Fullyfine. Lint 
sells at 70c, 40c, 30c. Yields 25, 30, 32 
pounds lint per 100 pounds seed cotton. 
Made in Florida and Georgia, 1,500 to 1,700 
pounds seed cotton per acre. They do not 
black rot, wilt, or blight. These are the 
seeds for lands having those diseases. Have 
been tested with satisfaction by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. One dol- 
lar carries 4% bushel to any point in Florida 
and Georgia. Special price on larger quan- 
tities. Long staple upland—three_ kinds: 
Allen, Reenan, Hartsville, $1.50 per bushel. 
Result of best seed planted two years on the 
Sea Islands. Will produce more and better 
cotton when carried back to the upper sec- 
tion. Corn seed, specially adapted to the 
coast section of Carolina and Georgia. One 
of twelve varieties used by United States 
Demonstrators in their experiments in this 
State, 1912. Proved satisfactory. Won sec- 
ond prize in men’s State-wide acre contest 
in 1911. Won second prize in county acre 
contest for boys in 1912. Two to five ears 
to stalk, $3 per bushel f.o.b. J. Swinton 
Whaley, Edisto Island, S. C. 


LETTUCE. 


Woods Cabbage Lettuce, Woods Big Bos- 
thousand; five 
thousand or more, 75c per thousand. Will 
exchange for chickens, pigs, etc. Turfflin 
Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


SOY BEANS. 


Soja Beans (Mammoth Yellow)—At $2. 06, 
f.o.b. Wysocking, N. C. W. S. Dudley, Wy- 
socking, N. C. 


Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, 
bushel. Corn, 75 cents per bushel, 
Arthur Respess, Pungo, N. C. 


I have a limited quantity of choice 
“hand-whipped” soy bean seed for sale. 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Thousand Bushels Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans; 1,500 bushels good white corn. Write 
for prices f.o.b. Washington, N. Cc. T. H. 
Jennette, Lake Landing, N. 

















f.0.b. 





three 

















$1.60. per 
0.0%. W. 








Potato 
Rico 
Fant, 


Plants—Nancy Hall 
Yams. Write for low 
Waldo, Fla. 


and Porto 
prices. M. L. 


Sweet Potato Plants at 
the birthplace of the famous 
“Nancy Hall.’’ $1.60 per thousand. Special 
price on large quantities. Book your orders 
now to insure prompt delivery. Send no 
money. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Second-crop seed potatoes, the best seed 
that grow. Strawberry plants, the best va- 
rieties. Seed corn, prize winners for large 
crops. My plant, seed and poultry catalog, 
with 33 years’ experience, is full of valuable 
information; sent free. John W. Hall, Mar- 
ion Station, Md. 


re COW PEAS. 


Purchase Your 
Pine Castle Fla., 








A Grist Mill 
practically new. 
exchange for 
W. Usher, 


One Thousand Bond Letter Heads, printed 
to order, for $2. Sent by parcel post, pre- 
paid. Write for samples. The Yellow Jack- 
et Print Shop, Moravian Falls, N. C. 


Little Wonder “safety 
worth one dollar, for 


and Corn Shredder—Both 
Will sell at a bargain or 
other personal property. Ww. 
Chadbourn, N. C 


Ww holesale at Re tail 
razor and five blades, 
fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra blades, five 
cents. Grady Safety Razor Co., Wilson, Py SS, 


Scuppernong “Grape Vines for ‘Sale—First 
prize, Jamestown Exposition. Ripens before 
any other. Stays on vine until frost. Thin 
skin, tender. Good keeper. Often 16 to the 
pound. McC. J. Smith, Seven Springs, N N. , 





ue ‘owpe as for Sale—In car lots or less. We 
can supply all varieties. Wire us for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. J. CG Roney & 
COs Memphis, Tenn. 


MISC ELLANEOU s- SEEDS. 


Pecan Trees—25. each. PL 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 


Amoor River Privet—Eve rgree n. 


plants, $2 hundred. Leslie 
over, Ms, Gy 





cents Selby, 


~ Rooted 
3olick, Con- 


and Trees— 
Greensboro, 


Orname ntal ~ Plants, | Shrubs 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
North Carolina. 


Amoor River F Privet, “$3; California, $2 
per hundred. Nice Plants. Reynolds Nur- 
sery Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, ete. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
De pt. 26, Concord, Ga. 


“We Are | Headquarters for “Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 eens The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va 


“Plants from | High- Grade Seed Only 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’s Succes- 
sion’? cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, ‘‘White 
Bermuda’”’ onion, and ‘‘Early Eclipse” beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


My Plants are grown old-fashioned “way, 
without glass. Tougher, stand hardships 
better. Southern Queen, Hayman, Extra 
Early Carolina potato plants, 15th April, 
May, June delivery. All orders with money, 
January, February, March, $1.25 per 1,000; 
April, May, $1.50. I am headquarters for 
seed potatoes. R. L. Barringer, Hiddenite, 
North Carolina., 


The “Hay Plant for the " South—Japanese 
Kudzu Vine. Yields 4 to 15 tons per acre. 
Nine months pasture and hay. My plants 
now ready. Full description and directions 
for planting with every order. Single plants, 
15c; dozen, $1.50; 50 plants, $5; 100 plants, 
$9; 400 plants, sufficient for one acre, $30. 
Not more than one acre for any one custom- 
er this year. Grows from plant only. W. 
R. Miller, Bonifay, Fla. 





Wanted—One thousand bushels of field 
peas and soy beans, from farmers and mer- 
chants. Send sample and quote your lowest 
prices, sacked f.o.b. your station. Address, 
Local 136, Grifton, N. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Money in Straw berries—How to a 
Strawberries and catalog free. 
Tingle, Box G, Pittsville, Md. 


Strawberry Plants — Pure- bred, 
Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Gan- 
dy. Family mail orders specialty. 100 to 
500 plants required for family gardens. De- 
livered free to your mail box, 100, 75 cents; 
300, $1.75; 500, $2.50 Cash with order. 
Don’t wait. Order now. Catalog free. A. 
A. Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. 


POTATOES. 


Sweet Potato Slips—$2 per 1,000. All va- 
rieties ready April 1st. A. W. Perry, Yonges 
Island, S. C. 


“Sweet Potato Plants—Leading 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free Culture 
Methods. Cc. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Early ‘Triumph Sweet Potato Seed and 
Plants—Most prolific potato that grows. $4 
per barrel; $1.25 per bushel. Order now. 
Tt. W. Bowen & Son, Waldo, Fila. 





Grow 
Leamon 


selected. 











varieties, 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants—All 
varieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your 
order for early spring delivery. Southern 
Selling Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Five hundred ‘bags of North Carolina sec- 
ond crop Bliss Triumph seed Irish’ potatoes 
for sale. $3.50 per bag, f.o.b. Washington, 

Cc. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


“15, ¢ 000, 000 Potato Plants—Le ading varie- 
ties. Proper seed selection, change of beds, 
and irrigation insures plants of first quality. 
$1.50 per thousand. C. W. Waughtel, Home- 
land, Ga. 


Seed Sweet 1 Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Pump- 
kin Yam, Myers’ Early and Triumph, $1.25 
Write for catalog explaining 
our 10 per cent plan. The Myers Seed and 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga, 


Seed Sweet 





Potatoes—Genuine 
Yam and Nancy Hall, $2 per 
bushel. March ist delivery. 
varieties of cabbage plants at $1.25 per 
1,000; 500 for 75 cents. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Slips—My potatoes still hold 
the record for productiveness (756 bushels 
per acre). Plants guaranteed the best on 
the market. Seven leading varieties this 
season. Write for catalog. J.- R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy _ 
other varieties, $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. Ds Ee 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five 1 Million select- 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
WwW. W. Morris, Fort Gree on, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants — “Nancy 
“Providence,” and “Norton Yam.” Price, 
$1.75 per 1,000. I am now booking early 
spring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 
last year. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Pumpkin 
measured 
Also leading 





‘Hall, and 


Hall,” a 





PEANUTS. 


Improved Spanish Peanuts—At $1.75 
el. Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. 
now; seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, 
North Carolina. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ree 


Cheapest 





bush- 
Order 
Ayden, 





Earth— 
typewriting, teleg- 


Business College on 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Banda 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 








Young Men—To learn telegraphy in the 
South’s Oldest and Best Telegraph School 
(estabiished 1888). Endorsed by railway 
officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
a month guaranteed. Rapid promotion. 
Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
today. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


UNCLASSIFTED. 
; “500 Cords Hickory ~ Wanted at Once “Ivey 
Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Fine “Apples | and Large Orchard for Sale— 
George Wharton, Clyde, Te, Ce 

Milk c cows and Barred | Plymouth | Rock 
chickens. Write for prices. L. 8S. Olive, 
Anes, % C 








20-gauge 
cheap. W. A. 


12-Gauge hammerless shotgun; 
hammerless shotgun, for sale 
Green, Selma, N. C, 


Grist, sawmill and cotton gin, 
sale or rent. Mrs. Geo. L. 
boro, North Carolina. 


Wanted—Small “pony or mule “and ‘light 
wagon. Second-hand buggy for sale. J. S. 
Re ynolds, Roberdell, N. C. 


Apples ‘for Sale—Ben Davis, put - on car, 
at 75c; York Imperial, at 80c, C.O.D. 
Reeves, Weaverville, N. c. 


“Wanted—100 bushels V Whippoorwill, , Clay 
or Tron peas. Quote lowest cash price first 
letter. §S. J. Ballard, Manassas, Va. 


5x7 View Outfit for Sale—Complete, | $25, 
or exchange for 50 common hens. W. 
Stevenson, x... 3 Box 8-a, Greenwood, S. c 


Your Re turn Card ne atly printed on 100 
nice white envelopes for 50c, postpaid. Sam- 
ple free. W. L. Watterson, Baskerville, va 


store for 
Stevenson, Shaw- 


Send for Free Bookle A ‘about pate nts 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, Dd. <. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. A 


Complete dairy outfit. Two 2-year-old 
registered Duroc sows, bred; five young 
gilts, two young males. J. H. Boelte, News 
Ferry, Virginia. 


Ground Bone for Poultry—Makes hens lay, 
chickens grow larger. Fifty and hundred- 
pound bags, 3 cents per pound. The Wake- 
field Co., Friendship, N. C. 





Fifty-Cent Offer for Twenty Cents—Se nd 
20c and one roll of kodak film, any size. 
We will develop same and print one photo 
from each good negative. This extremely 
low offer to show sample of our high-class 
finishing. Fresh kodak films and everything 
in sporting goods, bicycles and motorcycles 
at lowest prices. Ask for catalog 67. It’s 
free. Roanoke Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. 





Have Your Own Water-Works on the 
Farm—A steel tank in ,the cellar or in the 
ground, and a pump that will pump air 
and water at the same time, by hand or by 
power. Get my prices on everything for 
the home water-works. Pumps, gasoline 
engines, steel tanks, bath tubs, lavatories, 
closets, steel ranges, sinks, galvanized pipe, 
soil pipe, terra cotta pipe, ete. Satisfaction 
always guaranteed. J. H. Patteson, Ash- 
land, Va. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY, 


Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks. 
non, Madison, Va. 





Ansel Ver- 





Choice Brown Leghorns for Sale—B. M. 
Ci 


Stroup, Cherryville, N. 





Fawn Indian Runner duck Eggs—Reliable. 
Twelve, $1.25. Charley Peek, Hartwell, Ga 


w out te bar ‘one hen Peafowl that. win 
Hillsboro, | N. 


lay this $s spring. R. M. Hill, 





Charles ‘Whitaker, 
bia, SC. 


1404 Gervais St., Calan: 





Runner duck 
pullets, for sale. 
Cc. 


eggs, 
Dixie Poultry 


Brown Leghorn hens, 
Yards, Hen- 





Exclusively — Eggs and 
Address Mrs. J. D. Davis, 


Buff Orpingtons 
stock for sale. 
Fremont, N. 





Free Circular describing Redding’s select 
cotton seed and prices. John F. Collins, 
Osceola, S. C. 


Selected Keenan Long-Staple Cotton Seed, 


90 cents per bushel, f.o.b.: Albin Rose, Swan 
Quarter, N. C. 











Wanted—Six each, all varieties pure-bred 
poultry. Write prices. Address J. C. Lee, 
Brotherton, Tenn. 


100 Barrels Best South Georgia Syrup for 
Sale—40c gallon, by the barrel, 33 to 34 gal- 
lons. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 3 months 
old, $5 each. Also pure-bred Angora goats, 
$5 each. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouh Rock eggs for sale, $1 per sitting, 
15. John J. Daniels, Guilford College, N. C. 


Cow Peas for Sale—Iron, $2.50; 
$2.25; Whippoorwill, $2.25; Mixed, $2. 
ish peanuts, 6c pound. F. A. Bush, 
land, Ga. 


Single Comb White Orpington Eggs—For 
sitting. $1.50 for 15, f.o.b. Clinton. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. I. C. Wright, 
Clinton, N. C. 


Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorea, pure- 
bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
layers. $1.50 and $3 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 
MarshvinHe, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per 15. By par- 
cel post, prepaid, $1.25. Montview Poultry 
Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


Several Pair Beautiful Cherry Red Duroc- 
Jersey pigs for sale. Bred from best of 
strain. Price, $7.50 each. J. F. Diggs, 
Rockingham, N. C., Route 1. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- 
bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside 
Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. 


~ Potato Seed for 

true Irish Cobbler and Green 
$3.50 per standard truck barrel. 
Fletcher, , Jenkins Bridge, Va 


Barred 1 Plymouth Rocks—The Royal Blue 
strain. $1 each. Eggs, $1 a sitting of 15. 
Also Rhode Island Reds for same price. 
Mrs. W. H. Vincent, Capron, va. 














Clay, 
Span- 
Rich- 




















Sale—Late fall-grown, 
Mountain, 


Ashton 





Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof. All varie- 
ties (Wakefields a specialty), from select 
seed, Weather hardened, $1 per thousand. 
Edge worth Farm, M Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 





Fifty 3%4-bushel _ bags of pure strain of 
Lewis Long-Staple cotton seed for sale, at 
$3 per bag. Orders will be filled in order 
re ceived. A. J. McKinnon, Jr., Maxton, N. C. 





Eggs—White Wvyandottes, prize winners 
(Fishel strain), $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. 
White Runner duck eggs (Fishel strain), $3 
per 12. B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomas- 
ville, N. C. 





Choice Lucretia Dewberry Plants, $1 per 
100; $7.50 per 1,000. Pumpkin seed, 50c per 
pound. Black walnuts, $1 per bushel. 
Freight, postage or express to be added. 
Cc. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C 





Bargain Prices—Black Minorcas, 
Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. 
pullets, cockerels. Winning strains. Eggs 
from select matings. Experienced breeder. 
Oak-Shade Poultry Farm, Timberville, Va. 


We own in fee 5,000 Acres Bright Tobac- 
co Land—from one to five miles from three 
good tobacco markets. Will sell in small 
farms. Price right. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. The Shelburne-Wilson Co., Burke- 
ville, Va. 


White 
Hens, 





Government 


Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, “Vacant 


Government Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25c, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
January 30. 
Cotton, 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low grades 





8 to 10 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale oe 
High grades 
Lower grades .. 5. 25 
Corn—No. 2 white, > Miss ATED: CSS 
No. 2 mixed 73@ .76 
Timothy hay, $23.00 


Co.) 


per ton ........$22.50@ 


Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, per 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Chees, full cream 


case.. 


Meats. 
8: 


Hams, sugar-cured 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
he Cotton Record.) 
January 30. 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per 
Cottonseed meal, per ton. -0 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton......$11. 004 @ Tstt 50 

A quiet but generally steady tone has 
ruled in the market for the week. Prices 
have been maintained at about the previous 
basis, with only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness doing. The sudden change for worse in 
the Balkan war situation, due to the devel- 
opments at the Turkish capital, applied @ 
wet blanket to the feeling of cheer which 
had sprung into evidence a week ago. It is 
generally understood that the definite con- 
clusion of peace will be followed by a great 
revival of trade on the contnent of Europe, 
Especially in those countries more directly 
connected with the disturbances have stocks 
of goods been allowed to run very low, and 
when replenishment takes place the result- 
ant drain on stocks will be reflected in @ 
spurt in the demand for cotton. There have 
also been recent reports that Russia will 
soon be in the market for American cotton, 
claims that the crop of Asiatic Russia was 
large enough to supply the empire being 
without foundation. 

Several other influences of a restraining 
character have been at work. Among these 
may be mentioned the agitation of tariff re- 
vision on the one hand and an impression 
that the next crop will start off under favor- 
able auspices, owing to the good season of 
winter moisture in the ground. The report 
by the census bureau that only 356,000 bales 
of linters had been turned out up to Jan- 
uary 1 would seem to point to hardly more 
than 450,000 bales for the year, which ought 
to make the total crop somewhere around 
13,800,000 bales. Whatever increase may 
take place in.the acreage will have to be in 
the western section, for smaller sales of fer- 
tilizers, as well as other considerations, show 
pretty conclusively that there will be rather 
a decrease than an increase in the eastern 
section. Itis differentin the west,where the 
farmers are in better shape, and where they 
do not use commercial fertilizers as yet. 
However, an increase of 8.to 10 per cent in 
Texas and Oklahoma would make an aver- 
age increase for the belt of only say 3 per 
cent, which would not be a very important 
gain. Farmers should profit from what they 
know to be the truth, that a moderate crop 
means good prices. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
January 28. 

New Florida potatoes, No. 1, $3.50@4; No. 
2, $2@3; other stock, in bulk, per 180 
pounds, $2@2.12; Western, per 160-pound 
bag, $1.75@2. Sweets, No. 1, per basket, 65¢ 
@$1.40. Red onions, in 100-pound bags, 25 
@60c; yellow, 50@85c; white, 50c@$1.25. 
Cabbage, white, $3@6 per ton; red, $15@17; 
new, per crate, South Carolina, 90c@$1. Ar- 
tichokes, $1@3 per barrel. Anise, $1.50@ 
2.50 per barrel. Brussels sprouts, 5@9c per 
quart. Beans, $1@3.50 per basket for wax, 
and $1@3 for green. Beets, Beets $2@2.50 
per barrel; old, $1@1.25. Carrots, 75¢c@$1.25 
per barrel for old stock; new, per 100 bunch- 
es, $1@1.50. Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. 
Cauliflower, $1@2 per basket. Celery, $3@ 
550 per standard case. Chickory, 75c@$1.25 
per basket. Escarol, $1.25@2.25 per barrel. 
Eggplant, $1@2 per box. Endive, 13@15c per 
barrel. Horseradish, $3@5 per 100 pounds. 
Kale, 30@40c per barrel. Kohlrabi, $1.50@3 
per barrel. Lettuce, $1@2.25 per basket. 
Okra, $2@4 per carrier. Oysterplants, $3@4 
per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1.25@2.25 per 
box. Peas, $3@5.50 per basket for large. 
Parsley, $2@2.50 per barrel for plain. Par- 
snips, 75c@$1 per barrel. Romaine, $1@1.50 
per barrel. Shallots, $1.50@3.50 per barrel. 
New squash, $1.50 per basket. Spinach, 50 
@90c per barrel. White turnips, 75c@$1 
per barrel. Tomatoes, $2@3.50 per carrier. 
Watercress, $1.50@2 per 100. 








HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery 
Hickory, N. C.) 
January 28. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen... 20c 
Store-gathered, per dozen 18¢ 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 33e 
Country, per pound ; 17c 
Hens—Per pound .......... ioe 10¢ 
Chickens, per pound llc 


Company, 
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Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 











CHAPTER VI. 
Successful Strategy. 
HAVE a present for you,” 


‘Tone 


said his | 


aunt, handing Billy a long, rect- | 


angular package. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said her 
beaming nephew as he sat down on 
the floor, all eager anticipation, and 
began to untie the string. His charm- 
ing, changeful face was bright and 


happy again, but his expression be- | 


| 


came one of indignant amaze as he. 


saw the contents of the box. 


“What I want with a doli?” he| 


asked angrily, ‘‘I ain’t no girl.’’ 

“Tt think every little boy should 
have a doll and learn to make clothes 
for it,’’ said Miss Minerva. ‘I don’t 
want you to be a great, rough boy; I 
want you-to be sweet and gentle like 
a little girl; I am going to teach you 
how to sew and cook and sweep, so 
you may grow up a comfort to me.” 

This was a gloomy forecast for the 
little boy accustomed, as he had been, 
to the freedom of a big plantation, 
and he scowled darkly. 

“Me an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
ain’t never hafter play with no dolls 
sence we ’s born,” he replied sullenly, 
“we goes in swimmin’ an’ plays base- 
ball. I can knock a home-run an’ 
pitch a curve an’ ketch a fly. Why 
don’t you gimme a baseball bat? I 
already got a ball what Admiral Far- 
ragut gimme. An’ I ain’t a-goin to 
be no sissy neither. Lina an’ Frances 
plays dolls, me an’ Jimmy ”* he 
stopped in sudden confusion. 

“Tina and Frances and James!” 
exclaimed his aunt. ‘‘What do you 
know about them, William?’’ 

The child’s face flushed. ‘I seen 
’em this mornin’,’’ he acknowledged. 

Miss Minerva put a hand on either 





shoulder and looked straight into his | 


eves. 

“William, who started that sprink- 
ling this morning?’’ she questioned, 
sharply. 





Billy flushed guiltily and lowered | 


his eyelids; but only for an instant. 
Quickly recovering his composure he 
returned her gaze steadily and ignor- 
ed her question. 

“T see yo’ beau too, Aunt Minerva,” 
he remarked tranquilly. 

It was Miss Minerva this time who 
lost her composure, for her thin, sal- 
low face became perfectly crimson. 

“My beau?’”’ she asked confusedly. 
“ro put that nonsense into your 
hesd?’’ 

“Jimmy, show him to me,” he re- 
plied jauntily, once more master of 
the situation and in full realization 
ef the fact. ‘“‘Why don’t you marry 
him, Aunt Minerva, so ’s he could 
live right here with us? An’ I could 
learn him how to churn. He sho’ is 
a pretty little fat man,’’ he continued 
flatteringly. ‘‘An’ dress? That beau 
was jest dressed plumb up to the top 
notch. I sho’ would marry him if I 
’s you an’ not turn up my nose at him 
’cause he wears pants, an’ you can 
learn him how to talk properer ’n 
what he do an’ I betcher he ’d jest 
nachelly take to a broom, an’ I s’pec’ 
he ain’t got nobody ’t all to show him 
how to sew. An’ y’ all could get the 
doctor to fetch you a little baby so 
he wouldn’t hafter play with no doll. 
I sho’ wisht we had him here,”’ ended 
a selfish Billy, ‘She could save me a 
lot of steps. An’ I sho’ would like 
to hear ’bout all them Injuns an’ 
Yankees what he’s killed.” 

Billy’s aunt was visibly 
rassed. 


embar- 


The persistent admiration of this, 
her one lover, had been pleasing to 
her, yet she had never been willing 
to sacrifice her independence for the 
cares and trials of matrimony. The 
existing state of affairs between the 
two was known to every one in the 
small town, but such was Miss Mi- 
nerva’s dignified aloofness that Billy 





might even copy the inside construction and details, 


if they were not protected by patents. Butthere is no 


copying the superior Victor-Victrola tone-quality. 


That represents years of patient experiment— 


with various woods, with different proportions, with 
numerous vibratory surfaces—and it is simply as- 


tonishing how slight a variation in size, in shape, in 
position, seriously affects the pure tone quality. 
“No, the Victor-Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every detail 
of construction, there is still that same inde- 
scribable “something” which makes the Strad- 
ivarius supreme among violins, which gives to 
the Victor-Victrola the wonderfully sweet, 
clear and mellow tone that has established this 
instrument as pre-eminent in tone quality. 


Hear the Victor-Victrola today at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s—you'll spend a delightful half-hour and come away 
with a greater love for music and 
a more thorough appreciation of 
this superb instrument. 





alogs, showing the different styles of 
instruments and portraits of the world’s 
greatest artists who make records only 
for the Victor. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


Write for the handsome Victor cat- 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—t/e_combination. 
is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


There 


You 
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That’s where the 
Victor-Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


You might be able to build a cabinet that out- 
wardly would resemble a Victor-Victrola. 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 





Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or 
Other styles $25 to $150 ~ 


XVI, $200 


quartered oal: 





who had ever 
the subject to her. 


was the first person 
dared to broach 


“Sit down here, William,’ she 
commanded, ‘‘and I will read to 
you.”’ 


“Tell me a tale,’ he said, looking 
up at her with his bright, sweet smile. 
The doll lay neglected on a chair 
near by and Billy wanted her to for- 
get it. 

“Tell me ’bout Piljerk Peter.” 

“Piljerk Peter?’ there was an in- 
terrogation in her voice. 

“Yas’m. Ain’t you never hear tell 
*bout Piljerk Peter? He had 15 chil- 
lens an’ one time the las’ one of ’em 
an’ his ole ’oman was down with the 
fever an’ he ain’t got but one pill an’ 
they so sick they mos’ ’bout to die 
an’ ain’t nobody in the fiel’ fer to 
pick the cotton an’ he can’t git no 
doctor an’ he ain’t got but jest that 
one pill; so he tie that pill to a string 
an’ let the bigges’ chile swaller it an’ 
draw it back up an’ let the nex’ chile 
swaller it an’ jerk it back up an’ let 
the nex’ chile swaller it an’ jerk it 
back up an’ let the nex’ chile swaller 
it an’ jerk it back up an’ let the 
nex’——-—.”’ 

“T don’t believe in telling tales to 
children,” interrupted his aunt, “I 
will tell you biographical and histor- 


ical stories and stories from _ the 
3ible. Now listen, while I read to 
you.” 

*“An’ the nex’ chile swaller it an’ 


he jerk it back up,’’ continued Billy 
serenely, ‘‘an’ the nex’ chile swaller 
it an’ he jerk it back up tell finely 
ev’y single one of ’em, plumb down 
to the baby, swaller that pill an’ the 
las’ one of ’em got well an’ that one 
pill it done the work. Then he tuck 
the pill and give it to his ole ’oman 
an’ she swaller it an’ he jerk it back 
up but did n’t nothin’ ’t all come up 
but jest the string an’ his ole ’oman 


she died ’cause al! the strenk 
gone outer that pill.” 

Miss Minerva opened a book called 
rems for the Household,’ which 
she had purchased from a silver- 
tongued book-agent. She selected an 
article the subject of which was ‘‘The 
Pure in Heart.” 

Billy listened with a seemingly at- 
tentive ear to the choice flow of 
words, but in reality his little brain 
was busy with its own thoughts. The 
article closed with the suggestion that 
if one were innocent and pure he 
would have a dreamless sleep: 


done 


“an 


“If you have a conscience clear, 
And God’s commands you keep, 
If your heart is good and pure, 
You will have a perfect sleep.’’ 


Billy’s aunt concluded. Wishing 
to know if he had understood what 
she had just read she asked : 

“What people sleep the sound- 
est?” 

“Niggers,’”’ was his prompt reply, 
as he thought of the long summer 
days and the colored folk on the 
plantation. 

She was disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged. 

“Now, 
<> 77H 
and I 
when 
tion.” 


William,’’ she admonished, 
going to read another piece, 
want you to tell me about it, 
I get thru. Pay strict atten- 
“Yas’m,” he readily agreed. 

She chose an article describing 
the keen sense of smell in anima!s. 
Miss Minerva was not an entertaining 
reader and the words were long and 
fairly incomprehensible to the little 
boy sitting patiently at her side. 
Again his thoughts wandered, tho 
every now and then he caught a word 
or two. 

“What animals have the keenest 
sense of smell, William?’ was her 


query at the conclusion of her read- 
ing. , 

“Billy goats,” -was Billy’s. answer 
without the slightest hesitation. 

“You have goats on the brain,’ she 
said in anger. “I did not read one 
word about billy goats.’’ 

“Well, if ’t aint a billy goat,’ he 
replied, “I do’ know what ’t is ’thout 
it *s a skunk.”’ 

“TI bought you a little primer this 
morning,’ she remarked after a short 
silence, “‘and I want you to say a les- 
son every day.” 

“T already knows a lot,” he boast- 
ed. ‘“‘Tabernicle, he an’ Mercantile 
both been to school an’ they learnt 
me an’ Wi'kes Booth Lincoln. I knows 
crooked S, an’ broken back K, an’ 
curly tail Q, an’ roun’ O, an’ I can 
spell c-a-t cat, an’ d-o-g dog, an’ A 
stands fer apple.”’ 

That night he concluded his ever 
lengthy prayer at his kinswoman’s 
knee with: 

“O Lord, please make for Aunt Mi- 
nerva a little baby, make her two of 
‘em. O Lord, if you got ’em to spare 
please make her three little babies 
an’ let ’em all be girls so ’s she can 
learn ’em how to churn an’ sew. An’ 
bless Aunt Minerva and Major Mi- 
nerva, f’r ever ’nd ever. Amen.” 


As he rose from his knees he ask- 


ed: ‘‘Aunt Minerva, do God work 
on Sunday?” 

““No-o,”’ answered his relative, hes- 
itatingly. 


“Well, it looks like He’d jest haf- 
ter work on Sunday, He ’s so busy 
jest a-makin babies. He makes all 
the niggers an’ heathens an’ Injuns 
an’ white chillens; I reckon He gits 
somebody to help Him. Don’t you, 
Aunt Minerva?” 

(To be continued.) 


If you do not file 
copy 


your papers, give this 
to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FA 


Pull Out Every St 


+s 


his Year 


Write For 


My Great 
stole) @erelale 


Low Prices 





Make this your banner profit year! 


Farm @// your land. 


Pull out the stumps—plant 


on virgin soil and reap the reward of zzcreased land value and big crops that you won't get 


if you let the stumps stand! 


Get my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 
Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—the machine that so many thousana: of farmers are making big 


money with throughout the country. 


Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for every $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma- 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and vears to come. 


HERCULES — 


at 


All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 


With a Hercules, you turn your loafer stump land into money land 
and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. 


| 
%, The Hercules pulls out the roots and ali—no grubbing or plowing 
into snags. 

@ 


'. ©, Pulls An Acre of Stumps A Day 


sive farmers have done and are doing. Read where they pull 
the biggest stumps in five minutes, clearing an acre of 
stumpsaday. See the actual 

of scenes from many states. 


Ss me send you my free book that shows what. other progres- 


hotographic illustrations 
ead about Hercules. 


Construction 


The Hercules is the one all-steel triple power 
‘* stump puller made. It will pull any stump, 
> green tree or hedge without straining or 
o ®% breaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger 
% than any ‘‘semi-steel’’ or cast iron puller 
%, made. Don’t be fooled on names that 
* sound like genuine steel. Get a 
Hercules and be sure. It’s the only 

%, ’e, puller with double safety ratchets— 

2 % has self-anchoring and stump-an- 
& “e, choring features and is built low 
%, Sto the ground. 


° 


% 


My 3-Year Guarantee 


If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any_time within three years, Whether the Fault Is Yours or the 
Machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 
There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any easting will be 
replaced promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through 
any flaw in workmanship or material. 


My New Low Prices Beat All 


To the first buyer in each locality Iam making a special price offer 
this year that is bound to gain the attention and get hundreds and hun- 
dreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want you to get in on this bargain 
atonce. The limited number of these machines won’t last lung at the price 
{am making. If you write meat once onthe coupon 
below or on a postal I will reserve one of these ma- 
chines until I hear_from you whether or not you 
are going to buy. Understand, your request for my 
book is not an order. I simply want to get the book to 
you at once, so that youcan read the remarkable facts 
about the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller and how it does such splendid work, making 
big profits for owners everywhere. 


Mail Coupon 


or a postal right now before yon forget, or take 
down the name and address and write as soon as 
you get a minute’s time. Address me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, President 


‘ HERCULES MFG. CO. 


\ 


>. 





ee 


880 Twenty-First St., Centerville, lowa 


RMER, 








Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


is this Yellow strand 


R 





wire rope 
Louis Ex- 


It 
| that won first prize at St. 
" sition, proving twice as good as next 
ee ee 


best cable. It is this Yellow strand 
wire rope that is being used by the U. 


S. Government at Papama on the real 
important work of building the canal. 
And experts say this Yellow strand 
rope is one of the big helps that will 
enable Uncle Sam to complete the ca- 


nal a whole year before expected. And 
it is the Yellew strand wire repe that 
is used exclusively on: the’ Hercules 
Stump Puller—net a green strand, 


blue strand, white strand ‘or red 


strand—but a 


don't 


YELLOW §strand— 
forget that—and don’t let any 


unserupulous person Or company con- 


fuse 


you. 











